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13 Americans Killed, 77 Wounded in Heavy Fighting in Somalia; 
President Clinton Announces New U.S. Policy in Televised Address 


By Henry Shieh 

In the African nation of Somalia on 
Sunday, October 2, American forces and 
the militia of General Mohamed Farrah 
Aidid clashed in the capital city of 
Mogadishu. The fighting centered around 
the Olympia Hotel, located in Aidid-con- 
trolled south Mogadishu, and was the heavi- 
est seen by U.S. troops since the beginning 
of American involvement in Somalia. On 
Thursday, President Clinton addressed the 
nation on television. He outlined his policy 
on Somalia and reaffirmed support for the 
United Nations relief operation there. He 
also promised to pull American troops out, 
but not for at least six months; in the 
meantime, Clinton detailed plans to rein- 
force the 4,000 U.S. soldiers already in 
Somalia with an additional 1,700 Army 
soldiers, 104 armored vehicles, an aircraft 
carrier task force, and 3,500 Marines off- 
shore. 


The American soldiers who died were 
apparently members of the elite U.S. Army 
Rangers, crack troops brought to Somalia to 
specifically track down General Aidid and 
his top aides. Their mission was to raid the 
Olympia Hotel and capture some of those 
aides. A company of 100 Special Forces 
soldiers was used and they successfully cap- 
tured the Somali warlord’s subordinates; 
however, they soon found themselves out- 
numbered as over 350 Aidid militiamen sur- 
rounded the areas around the hotel and began 
attacking. The Rangers radioed for assis- 
tance to the United Nations Quick Response 
Force, a group of American, Malaysian, and 
Pakistani troops kept in reserve for just such 
a situation. Several helicopter gunships and 
transports attempted to extract the troopers, 
butthe Somalis quickly responded with heavy 
machine-gun fire and rocket-propelled gre- 
nades, blasting three American choppers out 
of the sky and capturing Warrant Officer 


Michael Durant, a helicopter pilot from 
Berlin, New Hampshire. The Rangers were 
forced to go to the rescue of those transport 
crews who survived the crashes. Mean- 
while, as the Special Forces troops and 
helicopter crews fought for their lives, the 
Quick Response Force attempted to reach 
the Olympia Hotel and relieve the Ameri- 
can soldiers. But the U.N. troopers were 
bushwhacked several times by highly effec- 
tive Somali ambushers, holding up the rein- 
forcements for seven hours. By the time the 
bloodied Quick Response Force reached 
the Ranger company, the Special Forces 
unit had taken the worst losses suffered by 
an American unit since the Viemam War. 
Graphic video images of dead Americans 
being dragged like slaughtered animals 
through Mogadishu’s streets followed, as 
well as a tape of Somalis questioning War- 
rant Office Durant, who looked battered 
and bruised. Warrant Office Durant is so far 


the only American hostage [since released]. 
Pentagon official quickly stated that the main 
Objective of U.S. forces is now to rescue any 
American prisoners held by Aidid’s militia. 

In response to overwhelming congres- 
sional criticism of his Somalia policy, Presi- 
dent Clinton went on television to back the 
UN. operation in Somalia. He refused to 
pull American troops out of the UN force 
there for at least six months, and instead sent 
reinforcements in the form of armored ve- 
hicles (including M1A1 heavy tanks) and 
1,700 more soldiers to give the Quick Re- 
sponse Force more punch. 

General Mohamed Farrah Aidid and his 
militia have engaged the 20,000 United Na- 
tions troops there in an urban guerilla war 
since June 5, when Aidid’s forces ambushed 
and killed 24 Pakistani peacekeepers. Since 
that time United Nations forces in Mogadishu 
have searched fruitlessly for Aidid, who 

(continued on page 6) 








Onesimus Project Is Growing 
Spreading at C.R.L.S. 


By Samantha Coren Spitzer 

The Onesimus Project, a current student 
and alumni initiated organization, continued 
its multicultural curriculum developmentand 
implementation during its second summer 
institute during the month of July. The project 
has entered the 1993-94 school year with 
increased membership, a variety of pilot cur- 
Ticulum units, plans for implementation, a 
project co-ordinator, and an office at the high 
school. 

Onesimus participants represented new 
as well as returning voices and perspectives 
during the four week institute. The increased 
representation of current students was en- 
couraging as the original creators of the 
project have a firm belief in the need to 
reproduce and continually include new par- 
ticipants to prevent the weakening and loss 
of the vision and direction of the movement 
over time. The number of participants, more 
than double that of the previous summer, was 
exciting but at times overwhelming as the 
possibilities seemed endless and the time 
was moving quickly. 

_ The project was split up into four differ- 
ent committees in order tocreate and encour- 
age structure, accountability, and produc- 
tion. The first of these committees was Cur- 





riculum Revision. A group of current stu- 
dents, alumnae, and teachers, spent time re- 
viewing pilot curriculum units which had 
been developed the previous summer, and 
their results from their implementation dur- 
ing the past school year. A group of current 
students participated in a workshop which 
allowed them to experience the curriculum 
in a classroom setting in the roles of both 
students and teachers. This method of in- 
volving the students in curriculum revision 
was especially useful as it is the students 
whom Onesimus wishes to ultimately reach 
with its message for change. 

The second committee was Curriculum 
Development. Many of the project partici- 
pants were eager to participate in this aspect 
of the summer institute and subgroups quickly 
developed. Several teachers at the high school 
described specific plans for curriculum de- 
velopment and asked for interested members 
of the project to assist them in their research 
and development. Other project participants 
created plans for unit development and gath- 
ered groups to make their visions a reality. 

The curriculum units developed during 
the 1993 summer institute included teacher 
initiated curricula on such topics as civil 
rights, immigration and migration, gender 
and violence, and art-related curriculum. 
Other units included the “Middle East”, Vio- 
lence Prevention (requested by the Physi 













New RSTA Course Is 
For Entrepreneurs 


By Daniel McCarthy & Grasiela Medeiros 

In RSTA a new course is offered to 
students interested in becoming entrepre- 
neurs, It is called Starting a REAL Business. 
The word REAL stands for: Rural Entrepre- 
neurship Through Action Learning. This 
type of class has only been taught in rural 
communities, and it is the first time thatithas 
been introduced in an urban area. 

Weare learning about whatit takes to be 
an entrepreneur. An entrepreneur can best be 
described as someone not afraid of taking 
tisks; someone who is dedicated, creative, or 
who is sick of working for someone else. 

Right now we are doing a personal bud- 
get , so that we can tell how much money we 
epee biome 2 Reema October. 















School Reform is 
Here and Coming 





















By Tamar Leffert 

On June 1st of this year, the state passed 
a bill called the Education Reform Act of 
1993. This bill was passed to (of course) 
reform our schools in Massachusetts. When 
the bill first came out, there was a lot of 
controversy. There were many aspects of it 
that most people didn’t like. 

A spokesperson 
for Senator Michael 
Barrett, who is a 
staunch proponent of 
the measure, ex- 
plained that “by Janu- 
ary 1,1995, there must 
beaplan for extension 
of the school year.” 

What this plan 5 
will be, is anybody’s Dr. McLaurin 
guess, but there probably will be pilot pro- 
grams around the state to test it out. The idea 
behind lengthening the school year is that 
American students go to school for the least 
amount of time. The result has been that our 
academic standards aren't as high as those in 
other countries. 





















Expulsion 

Another major part of this law deals with 
new mules for expulsion of students. Prior to 
the bill’s passing, if astudent werecaught with 
a weapon or drug, or were endangering the 
safety of others, he/she could get a suspen- 
sion/expulsion and a hearing to plead his/her 
case. Currently, under thenew law, ifastudent 
is in that same situation, he/she would not get 
a hearing and a chance to plead the case. The 
student would be taken to the principal who | 
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Actor James Earl Jones Visits; 
Receives Key to the City 


By Nyuma Harrison 

Several weeks into the school year, C.R.L.S. 
proudly hosted a visit by well-known actor and 
entertainer James Earl Jones, on behalf of the 
Cambridge Library Association. The event was 
triggered by a brief introduction and summary of 
Mr. Jones’ exemplary life story, which was im- 
mediately followed by the presentation of the 
“Key to the City of Cambridge” awarded by the 
Honorable Mayor Ken Reeves on behalf of the 
people. 

After an hour long autograph session, Mr. 
Jones met with the C.R.L.S. Drama Department 
and Black Student Union for a personal interview 
where he stressed the significance and benefits of 
focus, ambition, and overcoming the odds to 
teach for the highest star. 


Ballroom Dancing Open 
to CRLS Students/Staff 


By Lena Entin 

A popular new elective has been added to the 
basement of the Arts Building - Ballroom Danc- 
ing. Taught by the enthusiastic director of the 
ExecDance Program and instructor at the Fred 
Astaire Studio in Boston, Dianna Sanford, the 
class is charging ahead. 

After meeting two days a week during sixth 
period since the first week of school, the class has 
learned the basics to at least five ballroom dances 
and has added variations such as tums and rota- 
tions to the Cha Cha and the Swing. By the end of 
the semester, the class hopes to have leamed how 
to gracefully waltz, cha cha, rumba, meringue, 


and swing across the dance floor. 

If any teachers or staff members are interested 
in learning ballroom dance, Dianna Sanford is 
offering classes at C.R.L.S. on Wednesdays from 
2:45 until 3:45. The classes will begin in mid to 
late October and cost $25 per person for five 
classes. To sign up, call the Drama Department at 
extension 6788. 


Belize Trip in Jeopardy; 
Students’ Interest Needed 


By Emily Hoffman and Nikki Morse 

There are many opportunities here atC.R.L.S. 
to travel to other countries. In the past, Leadership 
School biology teacher, Rami Alwan has taken 
groups of students to Belize, a small country in 
Central America. It is home to both the second 
largest coral reef and the only jaguar sanctuary in 
the world. 

This year, the trip is in jeopardy because of a 
lack of interest by students. At this time, only six 
students have shown an interest in the trip. There 
must be at least ten participants to go. 

Students would spend time snorkeling at the 
coral reef, hiking in therain forest, and visiting the 
jaguar sanctuary. If you are interested in this 
incredible experience please contact Rami Alwan 
in R305 and watch the “Did You Know” for 
meeting information. 


Alumna Hosts R&L Tour 
for TV Documentary 


By Theresa Forde 

On Wednesday night, September 27th at 9:00 
Channel 2 broadcast a documentary titled High 
School Stories: One Day in America’s Schools, 
where three high school students were selected to 
conduct a tour of their respective schools and 
communities. 

Adeline Rodene, a 1993 graduate fromCRLS, 
presently at Wheelock College, was one othose 
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PULLING TOGETHER—L eadership 9th graders spent the day at Danehy Park last month getting to know each other and 
sharing in a day of community building activities. The day was a huge success and the weather most cooperative. 


chosen. Rodene, an immigrant from haiti, gave a 
tour around CRLS. Despite the many obstacles of 
being black, female and from a low income fam- 
ily, she expressed herself confidently and gave the 
impression that she will make it! 


Law Students Feel Power 
of Our Jury System 


By Nagatna Jean-Leger 

CRLS students were “jurors” at Harvard Law 
School’s Trial Advocacy Program. Thirteen Law 
students from Mr. Bruno’s classes served as vol- 
untary jurors for almost four hours after school in 
a true case. 

Although we have beenconcentrating oncrimi- 
nal law in our classes, this case was a civil case in 
which the injured party (the plaintiff) was suing 
the defendant, a police officer accused of using 
excessive force in arresting the plaintiff. The suit 
was for $1 million in damages. As jurors, the 
students listened to witnesses and lawyers and the 
judge. We had to decide who was telling the 
truth—the whole truth. 

In the jury room we were all-powerful, but 








tried to be fair. We argued. We agreed. We dis- 
agreed. We were stubbom. Wechangedour minds. 
Wehad to come to a decision—a verdict. We were 
confused. We were pretty sure. We were fright- 
ened with our authority. Really. But we had to... 
Not enough time!? Understandable. 

Wait "til you become a juror—and you will, 
you know. Maybe sooner than you think! The 
following are a few of our impressions: 

“Deliberating over the verdict was very diffi- 
cult. twas avaluable experience both for learning 
and making connections with the people I worked 
with. This experience made me appreciate the 
importance of detail and clarity in acourt of law... 
contradictory testimony was involved...mystery.” 

“You have to do the right thing... I hope J 
never get called to be a juror on a murder case!” 

“One of the best experiences I have ever had. 
The attorneys made so many objections... All of 
us could not agree on averdict... It was difficult to 
reasons with one another.” 

“The judge understood our situation...” 

“Tt was like nothing I have ever done....” 

“T hope our experiences as jurors can be con- 
tinued for other students in other classes. It really 
challenged me to think in terms of the law...” 








Onesimus Project Is 
Larger and Stronger 


(contimed from page one) 

implement many of the plans developed by 
the project. This group developed proposals 
and plans for professional development, com- 
munity outreach, fundraising, and the 
Onesimus Club. One of the main goals of this 
committee was to develop a method for en- 
suring the continued strength, determina- 
tion, and growth of the project during the 
upcoming school year. 

The final committee was Documenta- 
tion/Management. This was the smallest and 
most constant group within the summer in- 
stitute. The responsibilities of this commit- 
tee included the organization and dissemina- 
tion of materials and information, mainte- 
nance of the writing center, and administra- 
tive duties and organization. This group at- 
tempted to give the project the structure and 
regularity that was difficult to develop and 
implement during such a short time span. 

The project has entered the 1993-94 
school year larger and stronger than ever. 
Project participants look forward to working 
with the Project Coordinator, and their new 
office space. Current students eagerly plan 
participation and recruitment at the 1993 
CR.LS. Club Day. Excitement and high 
expectations surround the future of this prom- 
ising movement as it makes itself a perma- 
nent member of the C.R.L.S. and Cambridge 
communities. If any membersof the C.R.L.S. 
community are interested in learning more 
about or participating in the Onesimus Project, 

jlease sign up at club day or see the “Did You 
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Participants included: Shabana Kathawala - 
Fundamental (R400), Tuere Mcutyre - Leadership 
(R248), Ana Iderrera - Academy (A110), Nitarsha 
Denton - Fundamental (A306), David Cowell - Fun- 
damental (R414), Laura Burke - Fundamental 
(R400), Eliane Fernandes - Academy (A306), Alexis 
Heurding - Fundamental (R420), Anna MacEuan - 
Pilot (R512), Tracyann Miller - Fundamental (R400). 
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Get the Card that’s #1 
in its class — and 
$5 in your account. 


Just bring this ad to our Harvard Square 
office, or look for us at the College Fair on 
October 27, and we'll deposit $5 into any new 
checking or savings account you open when you 
ask for the BayBank Card** And if you’re under 
19, your account has no normal monthly service 
charges! 
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HIV: The — in Disguise 


Most urban teenagers these days will tell you that protecting themselves from sexually 
transmitted diseases is not a question of a lack of knowledge or resources. While many 
educators, politicians, and parents are happy to see proper and accurate information reaching 
youth in many of today’s schools, the terrifying reality is that too many of these students are 
still risking their lives while engaging in unprotected or inadequately protected sex. 

The statistics are constantly changing and becoming outdated. No matter how precise or 
correct statistics are, the fact is, it doesn’t seem like anyone is taking their implications 
seriously. While projected numbers are thrown out for future statistics, the unfortunate reality 
is, that no accurate predictions can be made while so many of today’s statistics are incorrect. 

Statistics regarding sexually transmitted diseases, and especially HIV, are horribly far 
from reality as there are millions of silent and ignorant carriers infecting future infectors each 
day. Not until the day that these epidemic proportions of people witness the deterioration and 
death caused by the AIDS Virus, will we realize how serious this problem really is. 

One simple, but most horrifying example of this tragedy is the fact that any of our sexually 
active population is at risk. When this is applied to today’s youth, it is simple to see, no matter 
which statistics you use, that a majority of our young adults will be facing the reality of the fatal 
consequences of unprotected sex in the next decade. 

It is often said that it takes a close encounter to eliminate the deadly it-couldn’t-happen- 
to-me mentality. These encounters are, and will continue to become, more and more frequent 
as this silent killer emerges to affect the lives of most of the members of our communities. Let 
us only hope that this inevitable path will be recognized and redirected before it is too late. 
SAMANTHA COREN SPITZER 


One Year Later: Have We Forgotten? 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

As we approach the one year anniversary of the murder of Ingve Raustein, we are reminded of 
the violence which was ever present in our community last year. More often than not, we heard 
another story of violence on our streets; the story of another suspect, and another victim. Our school 
reacted to this violence in many ways, ranging from anti-violence workshops to discussions about 
metal detectors and amnesty. By the end of last year, it seemed as though the violence discussions 
were occurring in almost every hall and in almost every classroom. A survey asking about different 
possible ways to keep our school safe was passed out to students, parents, and faculty. People began 
to have arguments about these different possibilities, the main argument being over metal detectors. 
Yetour society tends to pay attention to only the news of the hour, and to have avery shortmemory. 
So now, one year after the start of the violence, and two convictions later, have we forgotten about 
the discussions which we started last year? 

At the end of last year a School Committee meeting occurred in which the completed results 
ofthe survey were shared and students were able to express their views on the different options. The 
survey results concerning metal detectors, showed that more people were in favor of some sort of 
metal detectors (ranging from random checks to everyday use). It also tended to show that students 
who were more likely to be in contact with violence, were more in favor of the metal detectors. Of 
the students who spoke at the School Committee meeting, however, most were against the metal 
detectors. The results of the survey, and the decisions surrounding what actions to take, now lie with 
the upper administration. It is clear though, that these issues are still very important, especially to 
Head of Security, John Silva. 

There are also other anti-violence actions being taken by Silva and others at this time. The 
mediation program, led by Marvin Daniels, is a major focus of attention this year. The mediation 
program attempts to get students to help each other solve problems. Mediators are trained to help 
two students solve a conflict in a peaceful manner. Mediation is based, however, on the premise 
that both parties agree to try and solve their problem. Without the two parties’ consent, mediation 
cannot work. For the first time, the mediation program at our school has received complete support 
from the administration. The administration now plans to free up seven faculty members to help 
in the program also. The faculty members will help to promote and refer people to the program, 
in addition to sitting in on mediations, if neccessary. Mediation, however, will remain a program 
which uses students helping students to solve each other’s problems, and will notrely on the faculty 
to solve the problems. 

Incoming freshman were given a two hour presentation on their first day of school where the 
mediation program was stressed. It is the hope of John Silva and others that the mediation program 
will expand to help as many students as possible. Eventually they hope to have incoming referrals 
from teachers and students alike—which will allow them to reach students before there are any 


Through these and other programs, it is evident that many teachers and staff members at CRLS 
have not forgotten the issue of violence. Yet, these attempts at continuing the violence-prevention 
aspects of our school do not prove that students still care about these issues. Our lives are often a 
series of reactions to events. Yet we seem to have trouble preventing things from occurring in the 
first place. Metal detectors, if they are installed in our school, will not truly address the problem 
at hand. In order to stop violence in the long term, we must start earlier; we have to educate kids 
in elementary schools about alternatives to violence. It is up to us as a student body to make sure — 
>> hme delineate Sn 








Senior Year Insanity 


Why does everyone always say that senior year is the best year of high school? That seems 
like the biggest joke in the world to me as I enter my second month of senior life at C.R.L.S. 

One of the most popular comments about senior year is that it goes by before you know 
it. With less that three months to finish ridiculously detailed college applications and fill in 
more bubbles on standardized tests than I ever have in my life, why would I want time to go 
by quickly? My life has become a science experiment on sleep deprivation. 

Another annoying inaccurate belief about senior year is that it is academically undemand- 
ing as English and gym are the only required credits remaining to be collected. Since when did 
competitive colleges find study halls and early release attractive on applicants’ transcripts? 
Not only is my schedule full, but it is also packed with the most challenging classes possible. 

Being a person who takes education very seriously, I have never had a problem finding 
a way to perform well in school. I have managed to defeat and avoid attractive options such 
as procrastination and inappropriate priorities. I have even turned a month out of school with 
Mono into a long vacation with an average of 92 on my report card. My good habits and 
motivation have become a joke this fall. 

When it comes to priorities, a ranking system has become useless. When my responsibili- 
ties include such important things as college applications, studying for SAT’s and Achieve- 
ments, preparing for four Advanced Placement examinations, and doing homework, it 
becomes impossible to make sacrifices. When everything counts toward college admissions, 
how can anything be left incomplete? 

Procrastination isn’t a word in my vocabulary. If I can’t finish everything, if I spendevery 
waking moment attempting to do so, how can I afford to wait a minute, an hour, or a day, to 
get started? Time management has become a puzzle with too many pieces. 

Looking at my situation, I wonder what I am supposed to do. It seems so ridiculous that 
Iam expected to perform in college level classes while attempting to be accepted by the most 
competitive colleges in the country. Something is wrong with this picture and the paint is 
permanent and drying quickly. 

SAMANTHA COREN SPITZER 
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who visited my school twice (I now say “my 
school.”), agreed. [CRLS] teachers are very 
kind, interesting and professional. I am 
thankful to them all for their helpfulness and 
hope to be useful for them sometimes as we 
will stay in America through the end of 
November. 

LUDWILA TOROPYGINA 


Letters ee 


RUSSIAN TEACHER 
IS VISITING CRLS 


AFRICAN STUDENTS 


(The following letter is from a visiting 
EXPRESS CONCERN 


teacher from Russia and her impressions of 
CRLS.) 

At the beginning of September a group 
of teachers from Russia arrived in Boston to 
study the different aspects of American 
education. The members of the group found 
different schools in Cambridge, Newton, 
Brookline and Milton. I was lucky to be at 
the biggest school—the Cambridge Rindge 
and Latin School. 

Visiting many classes of many teachers 
[such as] U.S. History, Afro-American 
History, Law, World History, English as a 
Second Language, and Russian classes, I 
saw much that was interesting and useful to 
me. I wondered how many educational 
materials are used, how many different 
courses of history are at this school; the 
students have an excellent possibility to 
choose what they like. I liked many history 
textbooks and methods of teaching. 

We [in Russia] have much in common 
with American teachers; we have to work 
hard to prepare for each class in order that 
everything is understandable and interesting 
for our students, 

All the teachers who I am visiting and 





We are writing this as young black 
African women who have hope in this future. 
As Africans, all of us consider the African- 
Americans as our sisters and brothers. We 
have heard many African-Americans talking 
about their origin and heritage with a sense of 
pride in their voices. We have been in many 
celebrations where the black students have 
come together to make it happen. We have 
attended the Black Student Union meetings 
and enjoyed the cultural celebrations. We are 
for black people coming together. We have 
heard Martin Luther King and Malcom X 
telling us to know where we come from and 
who we are. 

Getting in touch with our roots is our 
strength and very necessary. Ignorance is the 
basis of discrimination. All of us have to stop 
the discrimination and racism we face not just 
from the system but also from our own 
brothers and sisters; we must learn to get 
along and respect one another. African- 
Americans should understrand that Africans 
have unique cultures, traditions and speak 
different languages, African-Americans 
meeting in the school are very kind to me should not be threatened by these differences 
and I feel [that] classes are going very well. but try to lear and understand; as we have 

When dangerous events began in Russia, come to lear and understand this country. 
the American teachers and some of the | It is time to grow together, it is not time to 
students asked me about them every day; I. | hate and despise one another. | Let’s make © 
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My Vote Was A Joke 


Kaya Stone 


On September 28, school-wide elections were held. This is supposed to be a time when 
students are given a chance to elect their own representatives, and to let their voices be heard. 
Yet, when I reached the voting booth, I found that my vote meant very little as I was voting 
for unknown people running for unknown positions. As a sophomore, I was supposed to vote 
for people running for three school-wide committees, yet with all but one of the candidates 
assured of being elected, my vote became almost worthless. Now even if this hadn’t been the 
case, because of the lack of information on the elections, I would have been voting for unknown 
people and their undisclosed opinions, running for undescribed positions. In addition to this, 
I noticed only one underclassman on the ballot and I wondered why this was. I took this 
question to my sophomore history class and got a response that shocked me -- no one knew 
that they could run for student government. 

Being in the “political capital of the United States,” I would think that a Cambridge high 
school would be very strong in the way of student government, but I guess I’ ve been mistaken. 
Student government can be a very strong and important way of learning in a high school, but 
after these so-called “elections,” I am left with many questions as well as ideas for change. 

Why are so few students running for office? Why is it that the few who do run are always 
juniors and seniors? Why are the elections set up in a way that people find themselves voting 
for unknown people running for unknown positions? Many steps could be taken to improve 
this system including getting students involved in school politics as freshmen and setting up 
two hour-long periods where new students could get acquainted with the way school politics 
work and how to get involved. In addition, when election time rolls around, all candidates 
should be able to sell themselves not only with a sign in the hall but also with what they will 
do. 

After saying all of this, I begin to wonder. Has student government become a laughing 
stock where students feel it means nothing and that students really have no say in what goes 
on in their school? I think many students feel this way and for any of it to change, the whole 
system of government in the school needs to stop, look at what's going on, and make changes. 
Everyone should be able to have their voice heard and right now I don’t feel as though student 
government is doing that. 


Young Women Need Support 


Meredith Sozanski 


By talking and communicating with fellow students and teachers in the Rindge School 
of Technical Arts, this writer was informed that there is no form of group or club for female 
students. I took it upon myself to do whatever it may take to change this and am now in the 
process of forming a Young Women’s Support Group that meets once a week to discuss social, 
personal and school issues. The members who are involved with this group seem to be very 
much enjoying it. The students are proud to represent this group and are meeting new people 
and becoming closer with the familiar faces as a result of it. 

All this has developed because we have a strong concern for the fact that the majority of 
RSTA is made up of male students. Out of every four students only one of them is a female. 
This is a reflection of society. 

“This group is a way for girls to share thoughts and feelings with each other,” says Ms. 
Motsis, the adult representative of the group. “RSTA has a lot to offer females. I hope, by 
having this group, girls will feel more comfortable.” 

Girls are encouraged to get involved with this program. Some of the activities will 
hopefully include fundraisers to earn money for trips, perhaps a camping trip. Meetings are 
held on Wednesday in R131 at 2:30 P.M. 


I Have Three Concerns 


First—Some teachers make it so hard for kids to stay in school. I am a senior and do not 
like school. I never felt that I was part of it or that I belonged here. Too many teachers think 
they are better than kids. They think that they can embarrass us in front of class and if a student 
tries to provide a defense he might get kicked out of class or given detention. — 

Second—Teachers do not understand that kids have other problems too that might be 
bothering them. With these problems kids become distracted in school and sometimes become 
“fed up” and longer care. Some teachers also give out too much homework which is 
impossible to finish in one night. Especially if a job after school, extensions are 
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The PLO-Israeli Peace Pact is a Miracle 


By Ben Schneider 


Miractes do happen. The head of the PLO—an organization exclusively dedicated to 
the removal of the Israeli State—is willing to make peace, with or without the backing of the 
more powerful extremist factions of the Arab world, and Israel is also willing to make the leap 
of faith into a new era of peace. It’s seems to be something out of a John Lennon song. 

So Rabin and Yasser Arafat talk, plan, and work towards a settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. It is, maybe, the complete willingness of both sides to work together that is the most 
encouraging thing. Both leaders are simply ignoring the powerful, conservative factions that 
are so strongly against cooperation. It’s the only way to get anywhere. 

And getting somewhere is what appears to be happening. John Nathan, who had been 
running pro-peace/pro-compromise radio against the will of the Israeli government, brought 
the ship which he broadcast from into the Telaviv harbor recently. The ship shall now become 
part of a museum which is dedicated to the struggle for peace by the people of Israel. 

There is a good reason why the negotiations towards peace should work. Nothing but 
benefit can come to the people of the two countries. Israelis will no longer have to face the 
daily risk of terrorism, either from planned bombs or simply from thrownrocks. The automatic 
drafting of every eighteen year old Israeli into the armed services will become a thing of the 
past, and the strain of constant war-readiness will be lifted from the country. These 
conspicuous benefits signal only the beginning for a new era of peace and prosperity. 

The Palestinians have even more to gain. Those who live in the occupied territories live 
in awful conditions. They are controlled by gangs of young Arabs, not unlike those in ghettos 
in the United States. The Israeli government will be able to remove the military forces that 
contribute to this situation. Perhaps the Israeli government may even venture as far as helping 
the process of economic regrowth in the Palestinian lands. 

The cause that forty years ago may have seemed noble and important is no longer worth 
the hardship, toil, and suppression that the true people of borth Israel and Palestine must deal _ 
with. Once the initial benefits of the newly created peace have been felt by both the Israelis 
and Arabs, there will be no stopping peace. For, after all, was there ever a war to the benefit 
of the people? 











MAFIA: Know the Facts 


By Andrea Rachele Fiore 

What is the Mafia? “Secret union of 
people from different ranks and species 
who help each other in their interests 
without any respect to law or morals.” This 
could be one definition. Mario Puzo, the 
author of The Godfather, said that, “It is a 
business like the others with the only 
difference that you have to shoot some- 
times.” This is another definition. 

The Mafia started in Sicily like the 
book, J Beati Paoli, tells us. This organiza- 
tion started against the social system. For 
many years, in fact, rich people ruled over 
poor people and because of this, oppressed 
people began to meet secretly at night in 
convents or underground the city of 
Palermo. They told each other their stories 
about how nobles and the rich made them 
suffer. They were very angry and they 
wanted to make the rich pay. Since laws 
and police were established by the rich and 
the dominant class, those secret night 
meetings became real organizations. People 
who wanted to be a part of the sect had to 
take an oath, consiting of cutting one’s 
finger and placing it on a small image of a 
saint or the Madonna or Jesus. Then they 
had to say, “If I will betray, my flesh will 
bum like this effigy.” People of that sect 
said they could really feel what friendship 
and respect were. 

At the beginning of Italian immigration 


to the U.S, Italians had to bear many 


humiliations. Italians learned that in 

America you were nothing without money 
and they tried to make money by illegal 
means. The American Mafia means much 
more than the Italian Mafia. It is more — 


met 





like an Italian. The old Mafia had one 
ideal: to defend the poor and weak, to fight 
against the overwhelming government. It 
did not kill journalists, policemen and 
magistrates. It kidnapped sheep, not 
children. Now things are changed. Mafiosi 
people belong to various organizations and 
deal with drugs. They discovered a large 
traffic between Palermo and New York and 
the rest of the world. Both Italian and 
American police have followed the trail of 
cocaine and the recycling of “dirty” 
money. This trade starts in Colombia; it 
arrives in Italy and goes to the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Brazil, Audtria, Venezuela 
and the United States, of course. 

Buscetta, a big Mafioso chief, said, 
“For a Sicilian it is easy to sell drugs. He 
does not need the usual secret market. The 
seller comes over your house bringing you 
drugs and afterwards gets the money. He 
trusts you because he knows you will 
pay—either with money or with life.” 

Somehow, Mafia is supported all over 
the world. More importantly, every country 
all over the world has its own native mafia, 
with its own name, its own code, and its 
own connections. The so-called Mafia is 
Italian, but it is well known that the 
Japanese, Chinese and Russians (to name a 
few) have their mafia. There is no country 
in the world where only legal law exists. In 
some countries the “legal” law is more 
illegal, more unjust and unfair, more 
overwhelming than the indigenous forms 
of mafia. In some countries the govern- 
ments force people to respect laws with 
methods and means not dissimilar to those 
of the Mafia. ore ae 

In conclusion, the itself could = 
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Russia’s Fighting in Moscow Ends 
As Yeltsin Defeats Parliament 


By Henry Shieh 

Vowing the overthrow of President Boris 
Yeltsin, thousands of pro-communists and ultra- 
nationalist demonstrators smashed through mili- 
tary barracks and freed their compatriots trapped 
inside the Russian parliament building known as 
the White House, then attacked state television 
and other government facilities in bloody fighting 
on Sunday, October 3. Yeltsin's government re- 
sponded by calling for special forces and armored 
troops to quell the rebellion. 

By Monday, the fighting was over as Yeltsin 
forces stormed the White House and captured the 
two Parliament leaders, deposed Vice President 
Alexander Rutskoi and Parliament Speaker Ruslan 
Khasbulatov, who had called for the uprising. 
The rebel forces either dispersed or were cap- 
tured, and the two leaders were bundled off to the 
infamous Lefortovo Prison, formerly a KGB de- 
tention center, to await trial. 

The political crisis in Russia began on Sep- 
tember 21, when Boris Yeltsin dissolved Parlia- 
ment and called for new elections to determine 
both the Parliament and the office of President. 
Many thought that Yeltsin had finally wearied of 
the political wrangling that has paralyzed Russia 
and slowed the pace of economic reform to a 
crawl, with most of his opposition coming from 
the Parliament. The parliamentarians, most of 
them former Communist holdovers from the days 
of the Soviet Union, declared that Yeltsin had 
violated the Russian Constitution (also written 
during the days of Communism) and was nothing 
but a criminal attempting to bring off a coup and 





U.N. Help Is Needed To Keep 
Somalia Stable, Out of Chaos 


(continued from page 1) 
went into hiding the same week. During that time, 
pro-Aidid militiamen have harassed UN forces 
with random artillery bombardments and sniper 
fire. Heavy-handed U.N. reactions to this, involv- 
ing helicopter gunships and armored troops, re- 
sulted in the deaths of hundred of Somali militia- 
men and civilians. Many experts say that the 
United Nations became too fixated on capturing 
Aidid, and had no guarantee of successfully pros- 
ecuting or even imprisoning him if it did. The 
fighting in Mogadishu, many said, was taking 
away from the extraordinary success of the U.N. 
operations in other parts of the country. Starvation 
deaths in Somalia have dwindled to near zero, a 
staggering contrast to the country merely fourteen 
months ago. Before the UN. relief operation, 
which was spearheaded by 25,000 American 
troops, close to a million Somalis were in danger 
of starving to death. Now the war-torn African 
country has collected its first harvest in years, and 
in cities like Baidoa and Kismayu, once havens of 
death and disease, people now walk the streets in 
safety and open-air markets flourish with fresh 
vegetables. 


were turning on the Clinton administration’s So- 
mailia policy, stating clearly that it was a failure 
and that all American troops should leave imme- 
diately. The President’s opponents included many 
members of his own Democratic Party. Although 
. some members of Congress supported Clinton, 
urging their fellow legislators not to “cut and run,” 
voices supporting immediate withdrawal were far 
louder and more numerous. A measure was pro- 
posed to force President Clinton to pull out all 
U.S. troops, or at the very least give a timetable for 


b 9s soon i 





people who literally bit the hand that fed them, 
and others think that the U.S. took on too big a 
mission in trying to rebuild the entire nation. 

Now that President Clinton has chosen not to 
pull out U.S. forces, it should be noted that the 
U.N. faces a tough fight ahead if it attempts to 
force a military solution. Those who characterize 
General Mohamed Farrah Aidid as a mere gang- 
ster and his forces as petty gunmen should re- 
member that Aidid was the leader of a national 
coalition of clans that toppled Somalia’s despotic 
tuler, Siad Barre, in 1991. A proven and able 
guerilla fighter and general, he has received mili- 
tary training in both Italy and the former Soviet 
Union, and his organization, the United Somali 
Congress, destroyed a Soviet-backed regime 
guarded by T-72 main battle tanks and heavy 
artillery. Aidid is a hero to many in Somalia for 
driving the dictator Siad Barre from the country, 
especially with south Mogadishu’s population. 
Even his critics agree that General Aidid is the 
only personality with enough substance in Soma- 
lia today to win an election as the East African 
country’s next president. All indications now 
suggest that the United Nations has given up on 
trying to capture Aidid and is instead trying to 
negotiate a political settlement with him that will 
allow all UN prisoners to return. 

“No matter what happens, Somalia will remain a 
its social and governmental framework shattered 
by years of warfare and drought. It will take the 
best efforts of the United Nations to keep this sad 
country from slipping back into the savage chaos 
and starvation that threatened the existence of the 
Somali people a mere fourteen months ago. 











seize power. Vice President Rutskoi, one of 
Yeltsin's most vocal opponents, declared himself 
the new President and joined Parliament in the 
White House, where hundreds of armed support- 
ers gathered. The Parliamentary forces then pro- 
ceeded to lock themselves into the White House 
and called for the populace to rally to them, which 
did not occur. However, thousands of their sup- 
porters did hold large demonstrations outside the 
Parliament building to register their support. Most 
of the people were regarded as diehard Commu- 
nists or ultranationalists who wanted a return to 
Russian glory and power. Yeltsin responded by 
cutting off all electricity and water to the White 
House and throwing up barricades and soldiers 
around the building. Yeltsin and the Parliament 
negotiated for a week, but could not reconcile 
their differences on the timing of the new elec- 
tions. On Saturday, a new round of negotiations 
began with the head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church as mediator; on Sunday, Rutskoi called 
for a public uprising. He got it. 
Moscow Riots 

Around 8,000 supporters of Parliament, 
mostly made up of people fed up with a harsh 
economic consequences of Yeltsin’s reforms, 
gathered at October Square at around 2:00 p.m. 
The Moscow Militia, the city’s police force, did 
not expect trouble; few of the riot police carried 
weapons. A thousand militiamen in riot gear with 
body shields appeared to control what they ex- 
pected to be a peaceful demonstration. 

It was not to be. Waving red flags and led by 
aconservative Parliament deputy, the crowd gave 
an ultimatum to the militia: leave within 30 sec- 
onds or face violence. When the police failed to 
Tetreat, the crowd marched forward. The riot 
police, heavily outmumbered and unable to hold 
back the determined mob, tumed and fled; those 
who couldn’t were beaten severely. The crowd 
began to cross the Krimsky Bridge, heading to- 
wards the barricaded White House. Soldiers fired 
blanks into the mob to no-avail; by now its 
numbers were swelling, and the government forces 
retreated again. A few minutes later they had 
Tegrouped with 15 fresh truckloads of security 
troops and three water cannon, but the crowd 
charged forward and the government forces was 
overwhelmed in a matter of seconds. As soldiers 
fled, the protesters commandeered trucks. They 
freed the White House and cleared the govern- 
ment barricades, facing no resistance. Inside the 
Parliament building were hundreds of heavily 
armed rebels, most of them Parliament body- 
guards with military experience. 

Rutskoi, establishing himself as leader of the 


hard-liners, ordered his new forces to organize 
and gather weapons, urging them on in the name 
of democracy. The crowd was ecstatic and suf- 
fused with a sense of victory, while Rutskoi 
declared to foreign reporters that his goverment 








was hours away from taking power. The vice 
president then told the cheering crowd to take the 
Moscow mayor’s office and the state television 
station at Ostankino. Ruslan Khasbulatov, the 
Parliament Speaker, spurred the crowd to take the 
Kremlin by nightfall. 

Meanwhile, in the Kremlin, Yeltsin’s gov- 
emment was in complete disarray. High aides 
gathered and screamed at each other, arguing 
fiercely over who was to blame for the uprising. 
Yewltsin himself did not arrive till 6:45 p.m. 
Thousands of pro-Yeltsin supporters had gath- 
ered in Red Square to protect the Kremlin, but 
were not utilized by the government. 

The Moscow mayor’s office was overrun by 
hundred of hard-line demonstrators, who ram- 
paged through the building and sprayed it with 
bullets. At Ostankino, the site of the most intense 
violence, panicky calls went out from the televi- 
sion station’s defenders, screaming for help as 
truckloads of armed demonstrators began to ar- 
rive. 

Elite Spetsnaz commandos and twelve ar- 
mored personnel carriers answered the call. They 
took two hours to negotiate Moscow’s streets to 
reach Ostankino. By then the Parliament forces 
had already attempted to storm the station once 
and were repulsed; the commandos and the APCs 
tipped the balance. Butat 8:00 p.m. several rocket- 
propelled grenades were fired at the station, stop- 
ping three channels from transmitting. A fierce 
gun battle raged as the Spetsnaz, APC crews, and 
Moscow militia fought the demonstrators, who 
attempted to storm the station a second time. But 
again, the hard-liners were thrown back. 

Defeat of Rutskoi and Khasbulatov 

At 10:00 p.m. Pavel Grachev, Yeltsin’s de- 
fense minister, called all of Russia’s regional 
military commanders to ensure that the vast Rus- 
sian Army stayed loyal. Early Monday morning, 
at 12:40 a.m., a battalion of 40 armored vehicles 
had streamed into the center of Moscow in sup- 
portof Yeltsin's government. The Parliament had 
lost the initiative. Most of the deputies and their 
hard-core supporters had returned to the White 
House, where they held out. Many of the demon- 
strators who had freed the Parliament building 
had faded away as government resistance stiff- 
ened. 

At5:45, T-80 main battle tanks and hundreds 
of Spetsnaz and militia OMON commandos 
launched the final assault on the White House. 
Although the attack was haphazard and hastily 
planned, the weight of metal behind it was enough. 
Tanks fired 125mm cannon bursts into the ivory 
facade of the Parliament building, supporting the 
infantry commandos who stormed through the 
tear entrances. In three hours of heavy fighting, 
the White House fell and both Rutskoi and 
Khasbulatov were arrested. 

What About Yeltsin’s Future 

During the crisis, President Clinton reiter- 
ated the United States’ support for Yeltsin, em- 
phasizing America’s position that both Rutskoi 
and Khasbulatov were againstreforms and would 
mark areturn to the bad old days of Communism. 
Encouraged by Clinton’s move, European Com- 
munity lead 









Cambridge Rindge & Latin School 


Japanese Awareness Club 


The Japanese Club meets on Thursday afternoons 
(alternate weeks) in R509 at 2:40. Our main focus is learn- 
ing more about Japan: its culture and language. We are 
also planning a trip to Japan and are doing various projects 
to raise money for our air fare. We hope to raise enough 
money by November 20th, our target date. One of our first 
major proiectiss was a big Yard Sale on p Sapa October 
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depositing your personal funds, 
S PNY INC eS special project funds, or student 
3 club funds at the School Bank. 
















Students perform all banking 
AN DTHE transactions including opening 

accounts, accepting deposits, 
wie = (010) 5 7 and making withdrawals. 










The School Bank is located 
B ANK opposite CRLS’s Main Office 
and is open Monday-Friday, 
11:40 a.m.-12:50 p.m. for 
AT students, faculty, and school 
department personnel only. 


CRLS Accounts opened at the School 
: Bank can also be serviced at any 


of East Cambridge Savings 
Bank’s four locations: 
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285 Highland Avenue 
Somerville 
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BOOK REVIEW 





~ Have You Read “TheEducation 
and Murder of Edward Perry”? 


By Nyuma Harrison 

“The Education and Murder of Edward 
Perry” is a documentary oriented book that 
slowly unveils the story of another one of 
America’s “inner city violence victims.” 

Robert Sam Anson puts together the tale 
of a Harlem born and raised “brother” who 
spent his time trying to achieve for himself 
and those around him. He was a potential 
treasure to society who focused on not get- 
ting caught between the streets and the out- 
side world or the greens of his New England 
posh prep school. 

Perry’s biography and Anson’s great 
works of literature are sure to capture the 
hearts of its readers as it addresses the issues 
ofracism, police brutality, and peer pressure, 
and raises the question of what the benefits of 
achievement and ambition mean in our soci- 
ety today. 


MUSIC REVIEW 





Who Got The Props? 
By Rumeal Mahmood 





Art Today: How to Handle It 


By Ben Schneider 

The world never seems to know how to 
handle Art. That’s because it’s almost im- 
possible to define it. It’s almostimpossible to 
define it because it tends to find some way of 
breaking any definition you can try to cap- 
ture it in. If you try to say Art is one form of 
music, or that it must rhyme some way, or 
how it is painted, someone goes ahead and 
creates something that doesn’t follow those 


mastering some skill; you need to get across 
whatever visions you have as an artist as 
effectively as possible. Art should touch you, 
move you, do something to you, in some 
way. If you just look at it, and go, “Oh,” then 
what’s the point? 

That leads me to my last point. Art is 
completely a personal thing. Because Arthas 
to apply to you personally, something may 
be Art to some but not to others. I think that 


guidelines. a lot of people feel that some elitist snob 
“The Name that canbe Namedisnotthe | decides whatis and isn’t Art, and no one else 
Etemal Name.” -Tao Te Ching can do anything about it. This verges on a 


definition, which of course, Artsortof breaks. 
Much Art is considered Art by many people 
(who think it’s Art in sincerity, not because 
they are told it is). So maybe I should make 
itclear that when I say it’s interpretation, Art 
shouldn’t just make you feel good or happy. 
Art, really more often than not, is a sort of 
mixture of beauty and sadness/pain. | 


So although I am tempted to say that 
there is almost no real Art out there (visual, 
musical or written), it’s more likely that we 
never get to see it. Why? Because most of the 
Art worlds are commercially controlled. The 
business people don’t know whatis and isn’t 
Art because it won’t fit into an easy defini- 
tion. So they take the stuff that does fit. 

It’s probably worst in the visual Art 
world. If you feel like wasting your money, 
pick up a copy of Art New England or 
ArtNews, and you’ll see everything from 
vague, pointless scribblings to apathetic wood 
or metal “sculptures” which are basic geo- 
metric shapes. I’! tell you right now that the 
real visual Art, if any, is in artist communi- 
ties hidden away from the mainstream. 

I don’t know much about the other Art 
worlds, but I can believe it could be as bad. 
There is a lot of modern music that I like, but 
it appears to be even more commercially 
controlled. I can only guess that there is a lot 
that I haven’t heard that’s better. 

I think what we need to do, to start, is to 
look at Art in a different way. There are no 
real definitions for Art, but there are some 
characteristics that always hold true. Art 
always involves creativity. It also involves 











by Julien Schlaver 











single and another question:“How Many 
Emcees(Must Get Dissed)?” It’s performed 
by Buckshot Shorty aloneas he kicks rhymes 
to a ruff bassline.The chorus also sounds 
fresh as the DJ. scratches from KRS-ONE’s 
“My Philosophy,” saying what else than 
“How many emcees must get dissed?” 
Buckshot’s lyrical style on “How Many 
Emcees” is laid-back and mellow. He dis- 
cusses the predatory life cycles of unknown 
Tappers struggling for fame where he’s 
from.The main theme of the story is, of 
course, he is not the one to be challenged or 
else there are consequences....Side 2 of this 
single is “Act Like U Want It,” which is a 
more mellow tune with all of Black Moon 
participating.“How Many Emcees?” was 
defintely worth the money and I feel that 
“Enta Da Stage,” their upcoming album, is 
going far. 
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In the last volume of the Register Forum, our staff highlighted these three alumni who 
are currently or have recently starred in television and movies—(I-r) Matt Damon 
(School Ties), Orson Bean (Dr. Quinn, Medicine Woman) and Max Casella (Doogie 
Howser, M.D.). If anyone of our readers wishes to research and highlight any other 
alumni who are involved with the arts, please contact an editor or Mr. Surette. 




































































Beautiful Island of Barbados PSODE. TR y 
(Drawn on Computer) By Theresa Forde 
You are a mystery to me... 
I hear of your beauty You Down? 
shake Bae By Brigitte Robinson 
Beautiful island of Barbados 
Thave never met you. Are you down to be diversified? 
I imagine your lovely sea breeze Are you down to be colorblind? 
that is so strong like roaring waves, Do you love unconditional? 
yet so delicate as a Or just some and not all? 
flower. Oh you do appreciate everyone 
and their cultures!? 
So why must you pick like a vulture? 
It’s not nice to call people names 
and play vicious mind games. 
So what up? You're not superior 
and I know I’m not inferior, 
| So git’ used to me cause I’m 
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A Short Story 
Lee of Ease 


by Lisa Q. Sun 


Another raindrop on my glasses blurred my view, 
again. I hated these raindrops. Although I believed that 
they were the most magnificent godsend, especially, when 
the shimmering dew on the leaves were reflecting the 
varicolored sheen over the sky. However, they had made 
me unable to see myself. Walking along the velvet path, 
kicking the pebbles on the side, I knew I was approaching 
the “Lee of Ease.” 


“Lee of Ease” was a very unique place, not so far 
behind my high school, where clumpy trees and bushy 
grasses grew. There were many different sizes of granite 
which were randomly scattered and covered with a sheet of 
century-old thick moss. The most intoxicating event about 
the Lee was that you could get a miraculous view of my 
hometown. In the distance, the JinJang River formed a 
scarf around the landscape that wrapped itself around the 
ethereal horizon. In the early morning or in the frosty 
winter, the JinJang River would become a silver ribbon 
fastened around the countryside. So beautifully colored, 
the ribbon changed... Red—when the sun just rose; 
purple—when the sun was about to set. 





The rocks, the trees, the grasses, the river and the view 
might be quite ordinary to you; I have seen a lot of places 
like this which have similar settings. But in the Lee, I 
could really be myself. Whenever I was sad, I could 
always go there for a moment of silence and comfort. The 
confusion of the society, the problems from school, the 
unhappiness out of the family could all be wiped out 
without leaving any trace. Releasing my sorrow and 
melancholy, absorbing the stillness of the passing time, I 
would return with a recovered light heart. I did not know 
the landlord of the field, but it seemed as though I was the 
only one who had ever been there. Alone, out on the 
forgotten field, I never felt lonely. 























In the Lee, I screamed, I cried and I shouted. In the 
Lee, I laughed, I called, and I dreamed. 





In the gentle breeze blowing across the isolated field, 
in the brilliant sunlight casting down from the azure sky, I 
found myself no longer an actress on the stage of life. 
Even in stormy days and in rainy seasons, in the Lee, it 
was always heavenly, always peaceful, and always 
accepting. 
There—a piece of land where I could find ease and 
comfort. 





Although I haven’t been to the Lee for almost two 
years, since I moved to the U.S.A., the unvanished vivid 
memory has been treaure un a special comer of my heart. 
Every time I think of the Lee, I could still feel the sensa- 


tion of serenity. wee te oe 








MUSIC REVIEW 








KRS-ONE: Return of the Boom Bap 


By Scott McGovern 

If you’re a fan of the Boogie Down Productions, then you 
should check out “Return of the Boom Bap” by the blastmaster 
KRS-ONE. KRS ison the solo tip for 93 on this funky album 
produced by DJ Premier of the group Gangstarr. With beats 
like “Outa Here,” “KRS-ONE Attacks,” and “Sound of da 
Police,” KRS kicks some fat flavor to pump in your jeep. 
Also, a KRS album has to have some song with a message. 
“Boom Bap” has rhymes for your mind like “Higher Level” 
and “Brown Skin Woman.” KRS brings back a little old- | _ 
school beat-boxing with a track called “Uh-Oh!” So toall the | 
people who hate commercialized rap, “Boom Bap” should | _ 
definitely be on yourlistthisFal. = 
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FALCON SPORTS 





AROUND 
SPORTS 


by Henry Shieh 





Do we know who Michael 
Jordan really was? 


Michael Jordan, who at the age of 30 is 
regarded by most as the greatest basketball player 
in history, stunned everyone last Wednesday by 


<\ announcing his retirement from the Chicago Bulls 


and the NBA. 

Jordan, the league’s three-time Most Valu- 
able Player, cited the senseless and brutal murder 
of his father, James Jordan, in July as one of the 
biggest reasons for his retirement. People close to 
Jordan also say that the media's microscopic 
scrutiny of his life is another major factor. How- 
ever, at the press conference, Jordan said that he 
would perhaps return to basketball if he felt that 
the inner competitive fire that fueled his remark- 
able talent came back. 

Michael leaves the game of basketball at the 
very pinnacle of the sport. He has just won the 
NBA Championship for the third time, a feat not 
accomplished since the Bill Russell Celtics of the 
1960s (which won eight straight, by the way), 
scoring an average of 41 points against Charles 
Barkley and the Phoenix Suns. With the addition 
of European star Toni Kukoc and the coming-of- 
age of BJ Armstrong and Scottie Pippen, Jordan 
could look forward to maybe four or even five 
Straight championships. Even though he was a 
nine-year veteran, Jordan only got better with 
time in a game that wears down most athletes. At 
the age of 30 Jordan’s moves were even more 
incredible and exciting than when they were five 
years ago. 

Jordan introduced himself to the city of Bos- 
ton im a big way in 1986. The ’86 Celtics were one 
of the greatest basketball teams of all time, with 
Larry Bird, Kevin McHale, Robert Parrish, Den- 
nis Johnson, and Bill Walton all in top form. Even 
though he missed all but 18 games with a broken 
foot, Jordan insisted on playing the Celtics in the 
playoffs. Despite concerns about his injury, Jor- 
dan scored 45 points in the first game. But it was 
in Game 2 that Jordan finally announced his true 
arrival in the NBA. Single-handedly forcing double 
overtime, Jordan blasted the Celts for 63 points. 
From then on, Jordan would be known as not just 
another great player but as one of the elite, one of 
the most hallowed gods im the NBA pantheon. 
Instead of leveling off at merely amazing, Jordan 
took his game to a previously unknown level. 
When he was accused of being too offense-ori- 
ented, Jordan became Defense Player of the Year 
(1987-88) and a six-time member of the All- 
Defensive Team. Pundits said that he could be 
contained by giving him the outside shot; Jordan 
became one of the finest perimeter shooters in 
league memory. Then he swept Magic Johnson’s 
Lakers in 1991 to take the NBA title, and then 
sank six three-pointers in a single game on the 
way to another championship over Clyde Drexler 
and the Portland Trailblazers. Most experts said 
that there was no way even Jordan could lead the 
Bulls to three straight titles, especially against 
Charles Barkley and the talented Suns. He re- 
sponded by cutting the Phoenix defense to pieces 
and proving thaf once again, he was above the 
experts. 

But by hanging up his jersey at the prime of 
his career, Jordan profoundly alters the structure 
of the NBA. With the retirements of Michael 


Jordan, Larry Bird and Magic Johnson, pro bas- | 


ketball no longer has the three players who made 
< “it imto the most glamorous sport on Earth. The 
Chicago Bulls, favored to win a fourth straight 


Charlene Sturgis-Blake, Kevin Moore Chosen 
To Head Falcon Basketball Programs 


By Kaya Stone 

Last spring, after a combined total of 
eighteen years of coaching varsity basket- 
ball, both Al Coccoluto and Audrey Cabral- 
Pini stepped down from their positions, leav- 
ing two very prestigious positions to be filled 
over the summer. Both were filled by former 
alumni—Kevin Mooreand Charlene Sturgis- 
Blake. 

After a long, drawn out, and quite con- 
troversial process, Kevin Moore, the former 
captain of the C.R.L.S. state championship 
team of 1979 (that included a sophomore by 
the name of Patrick Ewing) was chosen by 
Superintendent Mary Lou McGrath to con- 
tinue in the line of very successful coaches 
here in Cambridge. 

Committee after committee, screening 
after screening, the field of fourteen candi- 
dates was interviewed. Students, parents 
teachers, Mr. Coccoluto or anyone else with 
an interest in the hiring had their say, as they 
trimmed the list to nine, and then down to the 
final three candidates. The list of candidates, 
along with a recommendation from the com- 
mittee, went to Superintendent McGrath. 
From these, she chose Moore to succeed 
Coccoluto. As a leader in the Department of 
Recreation in Cambridge and as an employee 


in the state auditor’s office, Moore was the 
lone candidate of the three finalists who was 
not already in the basketball system. How- 
ever, Moore had head coaching experience 
at C.R.L.S. during the 1984 through1986 
seasons as the JV coach. Since then, Moore 
has maintained interest all along in becom- 
ing head coach at the school he was so 
successful at, even while earning a degree 


Both have “big shoes 
to fill” and have a 
tradition of basketball 
excellence at C.R.L.S. 


from Bridgewater State. Now Kevin Moore 
has a chance to contribute in the success 
C.R.L.S. has had for so many years, by 
hopefully leading them back to the state 
championships where he led them fifteen 
years ago. 

As for the new girl’s coach, the hiring 
was much easier, as Charlene Sturgess-Blake, 
the assistant under Cabral-Pini, will take 
over head coaching duties this year. Accord- 
ing to Athletic Director Lynne Yeamans, 
“Blake was clearly the outstanding candi- 








date,” making the decision much easier for 
all involved. 

Cambridge basketball fans around the 
city are both excited and eager to see how the 
new coaches will fare this upcoming season. 
Both have “big shoes to fill” and have a 
tradition of basketball excellence atC.R.L.S. 
behind them, yet both are very well qualified 
and should have no trouble continuing in the 


suCCESs. 











Boys Cross Country 
Remains Undefeated 


By Eli White 

Success contin- 
ued for the boy’s 
cross-country team 
as they started the 
season with a 5-0 
record. They are 
now preparing foran 
October 19 tri-meet 
against Peabody and 
Medford, the two other league leaders. The 
winner of this meet will become the Greater 
Boston League Champion. 

The senior members of this year’s team 
are Nasim Abdul-Malik, Rich Gilreathy, Joe 
Quintanilla, and Eli White. The junior team 
members are Zach Grunko, Marc Chalufour, 
Curtis Henry, and Angau Sisay. The three 
sophomore runners are Justin Wong, Charles 
Stanley, and Joe Sokol-Margolis. 

The main goal of the season for the boy’s 
cross-country team is to place in the top five 





“on November 13 at the Division 1 Eastern 


Massachusetts Championships. Coach Bob 
Maguire will lead the Rindge & Latin team 
to the State Meet. 

Swimmers, Let Me 


See Your Butterfly 










This year the 
Cambridge Rind 
Latin High 


1 Girl’s Swim | 








MacEwan, Stephanie Hudson, and Nikki 
Morse, all seniors, have led the team through 
its meets. The returning coach, Paul Masi, is 
excited about the team’s unstoppable spirit 
and is eager for the opportunity to acquaint 
the large number of newcomers to the swim 
team. 

Although the season’s start has been 
rocky, they expect to turn things around with 
the remaining meets. Masi emphasizes the 
importance of winning as well as improving 
as a team and as individuals. The swimmers 
are looking forward to hearing guest speaker 
Summer Sanders of the U.S. Olympic Swim 
Team on November 3rd. 

As the swim season draws toa close, the 
swimmers feel happy and confident. They 
look forward to returning to the pool next 
fall. 


Girl’s Cross Country 
Strong, Determined 


By Autumn 
Cooper 

The girl’s cross- 
country team is a 
small one this year 
but the team has se- 
rious _ potential 
mostly due to the 
variety in runners. 
The three seniors on 
the team are the captains and provide leader- 
ship and strength. The three juniors on the 
team have learned the ropes and are running 
quite well. They are improving rapidly. The 
one sophomore and several freshmen are 








the team will definitely capture a record 
better than the already good record that they 
possess. 





October 19 is Club Day. 
Join a CRLS Club 


Muen invité nan club 
Cambridge R&L 


Creole 


Vai ver uma reuniao no 
dia 19 de Octubre no 
Clube portugués por favor 
ajunta-se a nds, 
obrigado. 


Portuguese 
Tieden 
Ca decaners 


Urdu 


Sali na kayo sa isang 
CRLS Club 


+i IF 


Filipino 
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By Wayne 
Marshall 
The Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin 
football team 
started the season 
with a new out- 
look and im- 
proved attitude. 
With nine return- 
ing starters and 
seven returning lettermen, experience was 
one strength for the Falcons. The Boston 
Globe listed the running game, offensive 
line, and speed as Cambridge’s other 
strengths. It went on to cite defense as their 
weakness. Surprisingly, this talented group 
was picked to finish last in the Division 1 
Greater Boston League. However, both 
coaches and players agreed that contention 
with the other eight teams was quite feasible. 

This ranking did not discourage players. 
Rather, it served as further inspiration to win. 
In the past two years the Falcons’ combined 
record is 1-18. As double session practices 
started in late summer, it was apparent that 
the seniors were more determined than ever 
to bring some pride and respect to 
Cambridge’s football program. The other 
members of the team followed this example. 
The team practiced intensely and drove each 
other to keep going. Everyone was talking 
about this new “attitude” that was going to 
propel Cambridge into the ’93 season. 

Pre-Season 

Besides a poor game against Salem in 
the Manning Bowl, the Falcons played well 
inthe preseason. They had impressive games 
against Matignon, B.C. High, Watertown, 
and Bedford. These games showed great 











performances by the offense, led by the “Fat 
Five” (Center, Dom Calioro; Guards, Gabe 
Larsen and Wayne Marshall; and Tackles, 
Michael Perryman and Nate Lesser), and the 
backfield led by Serge Mathieu, David 
DeJesus, and Matt Keller. Cambridge’s sup- 
posedly “weak” defense surprised the oppo- 
nents with its aggressiveness and hard hit- 
ting. 
Looking into his fourth and final season, 
co-captain Byron Logan was truly optimistic 
abouthis team’schances. He wasable to say, 
“T’m looking forward to my first winning 
season as a Cambridge football player.” 
Homeopener ys. Belmont 

Led by co-captains Calioro, Mathieu, 
and Logan, the Falcons were mentally, physi- 
cally, and emotionally ready for their first 
game against Belmont. Cambridge was hop- 
ing to start the season on a good note with a 
win as the home team at Russell Field. 

Belmont struck quickly with two touch- 
downs, but the Falcons struck back. David 
DeJesus outran the Belmont defense down 
the sideline to put Cambridge on the board. 
He finished this feat off by running in the 
two-point conversion. In the second half, 
however, the Falcons were unable to strike 
again. Belmont scored twice more making 
the final score 29-8. Cambridge had lost its 
first game, but they hadn’t given up hope on 
the 93 season. 

Mathieu Runs 100+ vs. Somerville 

During the next week Cambridge suf- 
fered quite a blow as senior tailback and 
special teams star, David DeJesus, was forced 
out indefinitely with a broken hand. Never- 
theless, the Falcons stayed on track and kept 
their spirits up for game two at Somerville. 
Due to strong blocking by the “Fat Five”, 





R«L Football Program Elicits Pride; Squad Looks for Victory 


tailback Serge Mathieu gained over 100 yards, 
including a touchdown and two-point con- 
version. Somerville evened the score before 
the half, however, with a touchdown and 
conversion of their own. 

The second half was dominated by de- 
fense as each team struggled towards the 
end-zone. On one promising drive Cam- 
bridge fumbled, turing the ball over. The 
defense was forced to stop Somerville as 
there was enough time remaining for them to 
score. Somerville was successfully driving 
towards the end-zone. They were within 
Cambridge’s five yard-line with less then 
thirty seconds to go. Looking into the face of 
yet another defeat, the Falcon defense gave 
110 percent and stuffed the Highlanders on 
the goal line. Crucial defensive contribu- 
tions were made by Nicolo Cancellieri, Simon 
Valentine, Jason Hand, Wayne Marshall, 
and Lucas Lawrence in the final 20 seconds. 
The game resulted in an 8-8 tie. 

There seemed to be a sense of relief 
among the team members, but they still 
missed some satisfaction. Cambridge longed 
for a victory. As four-year veteran Gabe 
Larsen said, “We just got a taste, but we’re 
still hungry.” 

Revere Patriots 

Game 3 found Cambridge back at the 
“Falcon’s Nest”. The Revere Patriots were 
the visiting team on this fair Saturday morn- 
ing. Cambridge came into this game know- 
ing that they could defeat this worthy oppo- 
nent. Revere scored twice in the first quarter, 
but the Falcons came back. Simon Valentine 
returned a kick to the Revere four yard-line, 
setting up a Serge Mathieu touchdown. 
However, the Patriots scored once more be- 
fore half-time, making the score 22-6. 








Cambridge had not given up. They had 
two-full quarters to hold Revere with their 
defense and even the score with two touch- 
downs. The “D” stopped Revere in the third 
quarter, but the offense was not able to score. 
Due to unfortunate circumstances, the game 
got away from the Falcons in the final quar- 
ter. First, a Revere punt resulted in a bad call 
by the referees, handing the Patriots a fumble 
in the end-zone. Later, a Cambridge pass 
was picked off andreturned fora touchdown. 

The final score, 36-6, does not reflect 
the game played by the Falcons. Many team 
members wondered what had gone wrong. It 
was Clear that most of the team had played 
intensely and done their individual jobs on 
the field. All players were discouraged but 
notdepressed. Most of the team took the loss 
in stride and looked forward to the next 
week. One thing this team has, that separates 
it from the rest of the pack, is heart. No 
matter how much they are down or what odds 
are against them, this team always comes out 
fighting. When asked by a reporter for the 
Cambridge Chronicle why the team plays so 
relentlessly even when they are facing an- 
other loss, Gabe Larsen answered him by 
saying,” We don’t play to win. We play for 
pride.” 

Coach Timmins 

When asked for his opinion on the team 
after the first three games were played, Coach 
Timmins replied, “I see the majority of the 
team making a great effort, alot of people are 
working hard, and because of these reasons 
there doesn’t seem to be a sense of loss 
among the team.” Without a sense of loss, 
the ’93 Falcons are striving for a sense of 
victory. 





Seniors Lead Boys’s Soccer 
To Top of League 


By Jason 
Schweitzer 

The Rindge and 
Latin soccer team 
began the new 
season in late 
August. The team 
had lost five se- 
nior players from 
the year before, 
four of them start- 
ers. However, a larger group of players re- 
mained. The team looked strong, yet, like 
most pre-season teams, no one was really 
sure what direction the team was really head- 
Ing. 








The team rolled through the pre-season. 
As the season came closer, the talent of the 
Players was evident. Five senior players in- 
cluding Co-Captain All-Stars Ema Silva and 
Jason Schweitzer, Goal Keeper Mario Leon, 
Jeremiah Gregory and Alvaro Mendez, were 
expected to carry the team. The new players 
Joseph Abraha, Aristedes Silva, J ocelyn 
Malleus, Luis Benavides, and Andre Stewart 
seemed to supplement the players who had 
left. 

The first game of the season left some 
doubt in the players’ minds as they let time 
Tun out with a 0-0 score. The next game 


Proved to be a boost for the team as they beat | 


their opponent 12-2. Everyone knew they 


Could score; it was justa matter of time. They | 
Won their next three games, with their eyes | 4 





onthe dO 


Silva resulting in the only Cambridge goal, 
and sliding clear in front of an open net by 
Joseph Abraha. Cambridge keeper Mario 
Leon also played a strong game. The game 
ended with a score of 1-1, the Peabody goal 
coming off a penalty kick. 

The Cambridge team has now solidi- 
fied, the players have gotten to know each 
other, and the coach has gotten to know the 
new players. As the season rolls on they are 
perfecting their powerful passing game and 


waiting to play every game. 

Greater Boston League 

Boys Soccer Standings 
Cambridge R&L 7-0-2 16 
Peabody 70-1 15 
Malden 4-3-1 9 
Waltham 3-3-2 8 
Revere 34-2 8 
Somerville 2-3-2 6 
Arlington 144 5 
Medford 1-5-2 73 
Everett 1-7-0 2 





























Talented Freshmen Bring 
Enthusiasm to Girls’s Soccer 


By Erica Metzger 
Aftera few rough 
years, lacking or- 
ganization and 
sufficient num- 
bers of players, 
the C.R.L:S. 
Girl’s SoccerPro- 
gram is on the re- 
bound. The par- 
ticipation, enthu- 
siasm and scores have begun to pick up this 
season. 

At the end of last season, the team faced 
the dilemma of having only eight returning 
players for this fall. Fortunately, an on- 
slaught of interest from this year’s freshman 
class more that filled the necessary slots for 
a varsity team. Fifteen talented freshmen 
have enabled the program to have a full 
varsity squad and at least a partial junior 

as the girl’s 


1OF varsif} * 






has given stunned opponents a run for their 
money. 

After the frustrations that came with the 
gradual rebuilding of the team over the past 
three years, Tri-Captains Galen White, 
Chrissy Plowman, and Erica Metzger are 
very pleased with the progress and potential 
of this year’s team. Although looking for- 
ward to playing soccer in college, they regret 
not being able to participate in the promising 
future of this team. 

With the continued interest from incom- 
ing freshman and upperclassmen, and strong 
coaching support, the future of the soccer 
program is very bright. Follow this team as 
they mature and progress to become title 
contenders in the Greater Boston League. __ 


Girls Soccer Standings 
; 6-0-1 ‘be 
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School Reforms 
Are Coming 


(continued from page 1) 
that, so he has no choice but to expel you.” 

After expulsion you would be sent to a “dif-_ 
ferent” school. 

Other Reforms 

Inaddition to this, much of the bill doesn’t go 
into effect right away. 

Assistant Principal for Curriculum and ir 
struction, Dr. Diane Ta- 
bor said, “There will be 
no immediate changes, 
but changes are com- 
ing.” 

One area is that of 
school choice. This part 
States that starting in 
1995, all Massachusetts 
cities and towns must 
enroll interested stu- 
dents from other comm- 
unities. Some people are strongly opposed to this 
program because it will take money from poor 
communities and gives it to rich communities. 

Taking effect now, though, are certain 
changes for teachers. The biggest one concerns 
the abolishment of tenure. Tenure meant that after 
three years of teaching, a teacher could not be 
fired without a real cause. In addition, If a teacher 
wants to get hired or must be fired, it’s the princi- 
pal who handles it instead of the school commit- 
tee. (As readers can see, the principal is being 
empowered under this law.) Teachers also have to 
recertify themselves every five years. It is un- 
known how the state will pay for that. 

Testing of students is another major compo- 
nent of this law. In past years grades 4, 8 and 12 
were tested, but starting this year, it’s going to be 
4,8, and 10. In about 2 or3 years, there will benew 
tests designed to measure curriculum effective- 
ness, although individual scores will be given out, 
whereas previously they were not. 





Dr. Tabor 


More Football 


ELECTION DAY ’93 
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Pop Warner Will Help CRLS 


By Kaya Stone 

“Coach. I need my jersey.” 

“Coach, we have a game today?” 

“Coach, I don’t have my forms.” 

After a disappointing loss on October 9 
to Malden High, 22-12, Coach Bill Timmins 
and the CRLS varsity football team were left 
wondering when that elusive first win in two 
~ years would come and what was going so 
wrong. Yewt the problkem does not lie with 
Coach Timmins or the team itself, but with 
the lack of support there had been from the 
city in putting togethera Pop Warner League. 

The coach stresses the fact that while 
opposing towns have had Pop Warner for 
many years, Cambridge Pop Warner is only 
in its second year of existence. Varsity play- 
ers Tommy Materazzo and TJ. Gibson are 
twoproducts of the Pop Warner program, but 
before then, many of the players had no 
previous experience in organized football 
before coming to CRLS. 







Teachers Retire 


The following teachers/staff retired 
Dees socei es Secon 


many other sports. 








In his third year as head coach, Timmins 
says the reason it took so long for Pop Warner 
tocome to Cambridge was the “difficxulty in 
getting a group interested in coaching and 
organizing the league. Now, with Timmins’ 
help leading it, Pop Warner has over one 
hundred kids and has been quite successful 
this season. 

On the field, despite losing David DeJesus 
and Serge Mathieu (each for part of the 
season), Rindge & Latin has managed one 
bright spot: a tie against Somerville. “This 
game helped build the guys’ confidence,” 
says Coach Timmins, as the defense held 
Somerville scoreless during the last fivemin- 
utes of the game. Timmins says the key to the 
Falcons success lies with the “blocking and 
tackling” and iof those two things can get 
done, they can play tough with any team. 

However, the rest of the season will not 
be easy for Cambridge as they must playt 
Waltham and Peabody, numbers three and 
seven in Division One play. Hopefully, once 
the Pop Warner league is put into full effect, 
Cambridge R&L will be able to gain the 
same respect in football as they have in so 








CLUBS 


ACADEMIC DECATHLON TEAM 
Mr, Tom McCarthy/Ms. Carol Siriani 


ALPINE SKI CLUB 
Mr. George Greanidge/Mr. Jack Haverty 


ASIAN CLUB 
Mr, Peter Ho , Advisor 


BLACK STUDENT UNION—Picase sign up in the SSC. 


CHESS CLUB 
Mr. Gil Sosa., Advisor 


DEBATE TEAM 
Please sign up on Club Day. 


FRENCH CLUB 


HAITIAN CLUB 
Mr. Yvon Lamour, Advisor 


HISPANIC CLUB—Please sign up on Club Day. 


TTALIAN CLUB 
Ms. Jano Scorza, Advisor 


JAPAN AWARENESS 
Ms. Reyko Shiraishi, Advisor 


KB. CLUB—Pieaso sign up on Club Day. 
KEY CLUB—Picaso sign up on Club Day. 


LAW CLUB 
Mr. Anthony Bruno, Advisor 


LITERARY MAGAZINE 
Mr. John Rutter, Advisor 


MASS PEP 
Ms. Carol House/Ms. Charlene Greens 


NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY —Piease sign up on Club Day. 
ONESIMUS PROJECT | 
Dr. William McLaurin/Dr. Disne Tabor 
PHYSICAL FITNESS CLUB | 
Mr. Clyde McCarthy, Advisor 

PORTUGUESE CLUB—Piease sign up on Club Day. 


PROJECT 10 EAST 
Mr. Al Ferreira, Advisor 


REGISTER FORUM 
Mr. Stephen Surette, Advisor 


ROWING CLUB 
Ms. Phyllis Bretholtz, Advisor 


RUSSIAN CLUB 
Ms. Lucinda Loveille, Advisor. 


SAD.D, 
Mr. James O'Connor, Advisor 


SAILING CLUB 
‘Mr. Bob Ponte, Advisor 


SCIENCE TEAM 
Mr. Tad Sudnick. 


WILDERNESS CLUB 
Mr. Tad Sudnick/John Samp/Jorge Cardoza 


YEARBOOK CLUB—Piease sign up in the SSC. 





Entrepreneurs Study About REAL Business 


(continued on page 2) 

Wealso doa lot of team work excercises 
that help us work more as.a group, but at the 
same time help us think as individuals. One 
of the excercises that we did was to build a 
shelter out of newspapers. We had a time 
limit of half an hour to build the shelter big 
enough for all three team members to fit 
under it. The rules were that we could not talk 
while doing the actual building. We could 
only use a roll of masking tape and a stack of 
newspapers, and we could not use the tables, 
chairs, or the wall; it had to be a free standing 
model. On the other hand we were allowed 
to discuss the planning of the shelter in detail. 
We found out that it was not a difficult 
excercise, because we planned it out well as 
a group, and also had no problems working 
together. The reason for doing this excercise 


meyall 





_ 4-800-KAP-TEST 


was to learn that you need to plan carefully 
before you start your enterprise, or it is very 
likely to fail. 

Grasiela Medeiros, another student in 
this class, hopes to learn a lot about how to 
become an entrepreneur, because she would 
like to own her own enterprise. Daniel is 
always thinking about being his own boss 
and making lots of money. 

We meet sixth and seventh period ev- 
eryday in room R123. 


















Expert Teachers 
Permanent Centers 
Total Training 





















Call now! 
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WELCOME TO THE 
CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN SCHOOL 


459 Broadway Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 (617) 349 - 6630 














Cambridge Rindge and Latin School was formed when the Rindge Technical School merged with Cambridge High and Latin School in 1977. The roots of C.R.L.S. date 
back to 1643 when the “Faire Grammar Schoole” was established alongside Harvard College, “for the training up of young scholars,” who by historical account included English and 
Indian young men. Now, as the one public high school in Cambridge, a city of about 95,000, C.R.L.S. serves approximately 2100 students from over 64 nations of origin. Its diversity 
of race, culture, academic ability and socioeconomic class is prized by this high school renowned for its achievements in the areas of academics, fine and dramatic arts, and 
athletics. 


Over the years, C.R.L.S. has developed a tradition of establishing programs of choice which (1) create smaller communities within the larger school, and (2) attempt to 
cater to the individual needs of our students. There are six such programs to which ninth graders can belong. 


+ The Rindge School of Technical Arts, dating back to 1888, enables its students to * House A, instituted in 1977 with the reorganization of C.R.L.S., supports its commit- 
graduate with both a technical/vocational certificate and a high school diploma. ment to academic achievement through a curricular emphasis on the development of 
study skills. 


* The Pilot School, one of the country’s first “school-within-a-school” alternatives, was 
founded in 1968 and maintains its emphasis on a cross-grade curriculum and democratic » The Academy, established in 1989, emphasizes collaborative learning through team- 


decision-making. teaching, heterogeneous class groupings, and integrated studies. 

* The Fundamental School, which began as an off-campus self-contained program in + The Leadership School, also established in 1989, emphasizes leadership training, just 
1974, still emphasizes a traditional curriculum in an atmosphere of discipline and conflict resolution, and community service. 

respect. 


In addition to these six programs of choice, C.R.L.S. also offers programs to students needing particular kinds of support. The Bilingual Program teaches English and a full 
complement af courses to about 200 students in their native languages: Chinese, French-Haitian, Portuguese, and Spanish. C.R.L.S. also runs two model drop-out prevention 
programs: Enterprise Co-op, and the Adolescent Parenting Program. 


It is a priority at C.R.L.S. to have all students be enrolled in programs they have selected as their first or second choices. It is an equal priority at C.R.L.S. to have the 


population of each program, to the extent possible, represent the demographics, aspirations, and ability levels of the student body as a whole. Programs of choice may differ in 
theme, emphasis, and management. However, they provide equal opportunities for students: 


* Students in all programs pursue major college preparation subjects, as well as sequential courses in visual and performing arts, vocational fields, 
business, media, and technology. 


* Students in all programs are dual citizens of both C.R.L.S. and the program in which they are enrolled. 

+ Students in all programs have access to curricular electives throughout the school, and to special services and resouces such as Chapter I, 
Chapter 766 (the Bureau of Pupil Services), the Career Resource Center, Cambridge School Volunteers, the Writing Center, the Mac Lab, and the 
Pearl C. Wise Library. 


* Students in all programs represent a range of performance levels on standardized tests and other evaluation measures; there are outstanding 
student achievers in every program, and every program tries to meet the needs of a range of student. 


* Students in all programs have equal access to the wide range of extra-curricular activities offered at C.R.L.S. 


* Students in all programs have representatives to the school-wide Student Government. 


In conclusion, for ninth graders, the School-Within-A-School model creates the advantages of a home base, the opportunity for close monitoring of student prog- 


ress, and a stronger, more personal relationship between families and the school. At the same time, it provides student access to the wide spread resources of a large, 
comprehensive high school. ; 





C.R.L.S. Program Descriptions And 


FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOL 


The Fundamental School, with approximately 400 students, is located on the fourth floor of the CRLS building. It 
is administered by an assistant principal, an assistant administrator, and supported by two guidance counselors. 
The program stresses academic challenge and student accountability, and enlists parental involvement and 
support in reinforcing the discipline code. Fundamental School emphasizes the basics of education in a setting that 
focuses on the disciplines of learning and the development of high standards of achievement, manner, dress, and 
respect for self and others. Students in the Fundamental School take the courses prescribed in the Fundamental 
Core Curriculum which provides a solid foundation in grammar and literature, mathematics, history, science, 
foreign language, and study skills. As a school-within-a-school, Fundamental has a strong sense of community 
among its students and teachers. 


Scheduling Information 

To prepare their schedules, Fundamental students must obtain from their homeroom teacher or guidance 
counselor a Fundamental School Course Selection Sheet. This sheet will outline the Core Curriculum courses the 
student is required to take and will indicate how many electives are allowed. This sheet must be completed by the 
student and signed by the appropriate teachers and the parent/guardian of the student. After the sheet is com- 
pleted, the student must meet with his/her guidance counselor in order to complete the scheduling process. 


FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOL CORE CURRICULUM 

Senior 

English IV 

Modern History or 
Social Studies Elective 
Mathematics 

Physical Education 
Electives (2 or 3) 


Junior 

English Ill 

U.S. History 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Physical Education 
Electives (2) 


English II 

World History II 
Biology 
Mathematics 
Foreign Language 
Physical Education 
Elective 


English | 
World History | 
Intro to Physical Science 
or Intensive Biology 
Foreign Language 
Mathematics 
Health 
Physical Education 
Elective 


In addition to the Core Curriculum, Fundamental School offers the following electives: 


Colllege Board Prep 
(Fall Semester) 

Research Paper 
(Spring Semester) 


Computer Science | 
Computer Science II 


Accounting | 
Accounting II 


Typing | 
Word Processing 
Advanced Word Processing 


Fundamental students may also select electives from the main campus Course Catalog. 











THE ACADEMY 


The Academy, a new and exciting response to the needs and aspirations of students, parents and faculty, 
opened its doors in September, 1990. Central to its philosophy are six basic principles: 















1. Cooperative Learning 
Students can and should learn from each other. Clustered in small heterogeneous groups that work with teams of 
able and dedicated teachers, they develop the cognitive skills required for achieving the highest academic 

standards and the behavioral skills required for successful interaction with other people. 











2. Team-teaching 
A select group of experienced, dynamic teachers and counselors, working together in teams with small groups of 
students, model the learning behaviors we seek to foster. Our ultimate aim is to prepare students for a lifetime of 
learning and personal development by focusing on learning how to learn. 
















3. Democratic Decision-Making 
The Academy is a democratic, culturally diverse community committed to the participation of all in the decision- 
making process. Students, teachers and parents elect representative councils which share the responsibility of 
governing the community. Administrative leadership rests with a team of teacher-leaders elected by the faculty 

and an assistant house administrator. Underlying the structure is the principle of direct learner participation in all 
aspects of the educational process. 






















4. Diversity and Cross-Cultural Education 
The student body is chosen to reflect accurately the ethnic and social diversity of the neighborhoods of Cambr- 

idge. This richness of heritage serves as the cornerstone of an integrated curriculum designed to promote a true 
sense of cross-cultural awareness and understanding of the diversity of the world. 








5. A Strong Sense of Community 
Our democratic, flexible and personalized learning program guarantees the participation of all in the life of a 
school small enough to offer a true sense of community. 








6. An Innovative, Balanced, Challenging Curriculum 
The highest academic standards are advanced in a rigorous practical and innovative curriculum that seeks to 
integrate academic subjects, the arts and the new technologies. Throughout, it stresses both individual excel- 
lence and group achievement. 







A FOUR YEAR PROGRAM AT THE ACADEMY 
Freshmen and sophomores are assigned to learning modules that provide instruction in language arts, 
social studies, science, mathematics, the arts, technology and physical education. In addition to the usual 
required courses, it is our goal that juniors and seniors choose a major concentration in the arts, humanities, 
mathematics and science, business and technology or early childhood education. This major will involve the 
‘student in both individualized, directed studies and service to the community or an internship in the area of 





technology/landscaping. 


THE LEADE 


The Leadership School is located on the : 
370 students in grades 9-12. The school is driven | 
statement: 

The Leadership School is committed to provid 
academic, social and personal skills to their optimum lev 
where ALL are empowered to create a “community” dedi 
democratic decision-making process, the participation in 
individual differences. 

ACADEMIC - All students in this school a 
college they will be well prepared for the workforce 
teams within the school. The teachers in these tea 
ing and monitoring student progress as well as con 
encouraged to take at least one course, each year, 
economics. 


LEADERSHIP 
FRESHMAN SOP} 
English - E.150 Englis 
World History - H.150 U.S. t 
Algebra, Geometry Algeb 
Scientific Principles or Intensive Biolog 
Biology Foreic 
Foreign Language P.E./L 
P.E. or Dance Comn 


Adolescent Development 
Research Technology or 
Community Service 


The Math and Science courses are levele 
are unleveled. In grade 9 the Chapter | Reading T 
Room Teacher co-teaches the Social Studies cour 
need the extra support from the classroom. 

The Adolescent Development:course dov 
students with an understanding of the physiologica 
skills necessary to cope appropriately with the con 
related to nutrition and independent living. 

The Community Service course in coope 
ties for students to give something of themselves t 
campus Internship sites by students from the Phill 
on the C.R.L.S. campus. 

COMMUNITY - Students have, in additior 
their progress through graduation and help them te 
opportunties to develop a respect and responsibilit 
dents, staff and parents take part in making decisi 






RINDGE SCHOOL 


Established in 1888, the Rindge School of Tech 
United States. Building on this rich history, Rindge | 
tions for technical arts education. In our program, th 
Students learn to use both their hands and their mir 
technology and its role in our economic and social 


Our learning environment values physical and af 
products and actions in addition to written work. Stu 
lems. They gain skills for immediate employment ar 
careers. 








In the RTA ninth grade program Cambridge is th 
which they live, and learn to view the city through n 
and design, services, people, neighborhoods, indus 
to the vocational areas offered at RTA. They also u 
Carry out projects that involve skills in communicati 


















The curriculum is interactive, cooperative and p 
individual and team projects, creating “artifacts” of 
scale models of interiors and exteriors. At several 
audiences. 




















Tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students mai 
which is part of an industry-wide cluster: computer: 
health careers, automotive/autobody, carpentry, co 










Oth Grade 





HIP SCHOOL 


floor of the CRLS building and serves approximately 
principles which are encompassed in its mission 


lity education to ALL students by continually raising their 
h the efforts of the student, home, school and community; 
the education of the whole student, the establishment of a 
ity service, and the recognition and appreciation of 


prepared for college. If students choose not to attend 
ts in grades 9 and 10 take the core curriculum in 
d a significant amount of time challenging, encourag- 
reviewing and developing the curriculum. Students are 
rthe performing or visual arts, business or home 


L CURRICULUM 

E JUNIOR AND SENIOR 

1 English electives 

H.151 Social Studies electives 
metry Appropriate math courses 

m Study Appropriate sciences 
uage Foreign Language 
: Elective Physical Education or Dance 
service Electives 


ish and Social Studies courses, in grades 9 and 10, 
-teaches the English course, and the Resource 
eliminating the need to remove students who may 

vith P-E. and.is taken for-health-credit. It provides 

jes that are taking place within their bodies and the 
at these changes produce. It also teaches life skills 


vith the Thomas Jefferson Forum, provides opportuni- 
ommunity. Students are accompanied to their off- 
ks House at Harvard. Internships are also provided 


jance counselors, mentors who monitor and support 
ductive members of the community by providing 

if and others. As members of the community, stu- 

ut the operation of the Leadership School. 








TECHNICAL ARTS 


$ is the second oldest vocational program in the 
the first schools in the country to forge new direc- 
anical arts merge with academic and fine arts. 

As a result, they develop an understanding of 


ression: students show their learning through 
ork in teams to Pose, understand, and solve prob- 
4 Strong foundation for further education and future 


s students share what they know about the city in 

8. Students look at the city in terms of its architecture 
‘trades and participate in projects that expose them 
d the value of academic disciplines as they strive to 
Matics, art and science. 


ed. Throughout the course students work on 
® — maps, photographs, tapes, oral histories, and 
ng the year students present their work to real 


an elective in one of the following shops, each of 
ICS, graphic arts, culinary/baking, teaching careers, 
drafting, electrical, metal work, and environmental 
































Course/Curriculum 


PILOT SCHOOL 


Located on the fifth floor, the PILOT SCHOOL is the oldest alternative high school program 


Information 





within C.R.L.S. The 250 Pilot School students (grades 9-12) have been selected randomly from an applicant pool 
to insure a representative cross-section of the student body with respect to racial/ethnic background, gender and 


geographic district. 









The program offers a variety of courses, including English and social studies electives; certain levels of 


French and Spanish; and algebra through advanced mathematics. Students have individualized schedules which 
reflect access to a wide variety of courses in the high school. The freshman class of the CRLS Job Skills Program 


is part of the Pilot School community. 


1) Heterogeneity of classes. Classes are 

untracked and generally include all grade levels. Pilot 
School emphasizes a strong commitment to learning, 
academic excellence and multi-cultural education. All 
freshmen must take three classes within Pilot School. 


2) Close student-teacher relationships. All 
students belong to one of nine advising groups which 
meet daily as a homeroom and once a month during 
an activity period. Each teacher serves as an advisor 
to 27 advisees for academic and personal concerns 
and serves as the home-base contact for parents. 
Within these groups, students and advisor interact 
informally on ad-hoc committees and in special 
interest activities. Pilot School seeks to develop a 
strong sense of community through all of its school 
activities. 


3) Shared decision-making. Students, 
parents, and staff are involved in decision-making and 
planning around school activities, policies, curriculum 
and staffing. The Agenda Committee, which is 
comprised of two representatives from each advising 
group plus three staff members, functions as our 
school governance body. Weekly staff meetings also 
shape program decision-making. 





Among the unique features are the following: 





4) Student-Centered Guidance/Counsel- 
ing. Two guidance counselors work with students 
from specific advising groups on short-term emotional, 
social and academic problems, as well as career and 
college planning. They also lead counseling support 
groups which focus on self-exploration and decision- 
making skills, and a senior seminar, which focuses on 
support for the college application process. 


5) Leadership and Communication. The 
program administrator (Dean) is responsible for 
discipline, scheduling, budget and other such admin- 
istrative matters. However, the Dean, counselors, and 
teachers work closely together on all school concerns. 
There is a strong commitment to communication with 
parents and students around school issues and 
school activities through telephone calls, conferences, 
periodic reports and newsletters. 


The Pilot School, now in its 23nd year of 
operation, is the oldest public alternative high school 
program in the country. The first class graduated in 
June, 1973; since that time graduates have been 
accepted by well over 80 different institutions of 
higher learning. They clearly have benefited from the 
school-within-a-school experience at Pilot School and 
the excellent academic options and extracurricular 
activites within the larger C.R.L.S. community. 










HOUSE A 


House A, located on the third floor of the C.R.L.S. building, oversees the academic growth of 370 


students, who are served by a house administrator, an assistant hou 


se administrator, and three guidance counsel- 


ors. The House is characterized by a focus upon the specific individualized needs and concerns of each student. 
It strives to advance further the capabilities and maximize the potential of all youngsters in the attainment of 


increased academic, social and cultural development. 


The program recognizes the rich diversity of the City of Cambridge and of the student body enrolled 
within this program. It is the intention of the House to Capitalize upon and nourish the great strengths of this 
diversity as it endeavors to enhance and refine the awareness of its students. 


To achieve these goals, commitment to the following concepts and services is emphasized: 


+ The constant pursuit of academic excellence 


* The concern for educational quality and equity 


. Strong parental involvement and support aimed at the development and reinforcement of a positive 
environment and community among House A students, parents and staff 


* Active and on-going student Support teams/groups to offer continuous assistance and counseling to all 


students in need of such services 


* A Core Curriculum for 9th and 10th grade students (English, Math, Social Studies, and Science) 


Cie Study Skills instruction for all House A students to increase their proficiency in the areas of critical 
thinking, reading, and content-oriented study skills 


' As ninth graders students choose basic, intermediate or advanced-paced versions of the core curriculum, 
in language arts and social studies which focuses on world literature and modern world history. They also choose 
appropriate level courses in science and mathematics. Like other ninth graders at C.R.L.S. they enroll in physical 


education, health, and elective courses. 
* THE HOUSE A LEARNING CENTER 


Interested in speed reading? Want help with the 


abilities? Looking for Suggestions that will aid you in 
Review and Preparation 


research report? Like to improve your note-taking 


inations? Could you benefit from an SAT 












9th GRADE 
CLASS 
OFFERINGS 


The school day extends from 
8:15 to 2:25 and includes homeroom, 
seven class periods, and lunch. 

The ninth grade course 
offerings open to the ninth grade class, 
including electives, are listed here. 
Students should review the choices with 
their families and teachers. All students 
may use the course planning. 


An Elementary Course Regis- 
tration Team will also be asking eighth 
grade teachers for their recommenda- 
tions, and will note any special services, 
such as Chapter | Reading and Math, 
Individual Education Plans, or Bilingual/ 
ESL placements that need to be contin- 
ued or added. Each student's schedule 
will be reviewed by the C.R.LS. staff. 
NINTH GRADE CLASS OFFERINGS 

The CRLS Course Catalog, 
published each January, provides full 
descriptions of all courses and pro- 
grams. The following list serves as a 
preview for the course selection 
process. All classes meet 5 days per 
week unless otherwise noted. Questions 
regarding this list may be directed to Dr. 
Diane Tabor, Assistant Principal for 
Curriculum and Instruction (349-6721). 


ART 

Architectural Drawing 

Mode! Engineering 

Beginning Art Major 

Fashion Illustration 

Basic Arts and Crafts 
Introduction to Printmaking 
Ceramics/Sculpture 
Photography (if space permits) 
Telecommunications 


BUSINESS 
Typing | 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 
Computer Science 


DRAMATIC ARTS 

Theater Production | (3 days/wk) 
Speech Communications 
Elements of Theatre 

Dance | (2 days/wk) 


HEALTH/PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Health 
Physical Education Core 


HOME ECONOMICS/HUMAN DEVELOP. 
Interdisciplinary Human Development 
Clothing and Textiles 

Food and Fun 

All About Food 


LANGUAGE ARTS (ENGLISH) 

Language Arts: World Literature - offered both 
leveled and multi-leveled depending on 
program 


MATHEMATICS 

General Math 

Pre-Algebra 

Algebra | - Basic* 

Algebra | - Standard* 

Algebra | - Honors’ 

Geometry - Honors* 

* offered both leveled and multi-leveled 
depending uon program 


_ C.R.L.S. Graduation Requirements 


Obtain a minimum of 200 credits as outlined. Five credits are awarded for successful 
completion of courses meeting five periods per week for one semester. Ten credits are 
awarded for successful completion of courses meeting five periods a per week for one 


year. 


LANGUAGE ARTS (ENGLISH): (40 credits) 


Pass 8 semesters. Students must take 2 semesters of English every year. 


MATHEMATICS: (20 credits) 
Pass 2 years. 


SCIENCE: (20 credits) 
Pass 2 years. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: (30 credits) 
Pass 3 years, including U.S. History. 


HEALTH/PHYSICAL EDUCATION: (21 credits) 
Eam 16 credits in P.E. (equivalent of 1 per quarter for each of four 
years), Earn 5 credits in Health. Dance may be substituted for P.E. credit. 


ELECTIVE COURSES: (69 credits) 


Choose from the above areas, and from Art, Drama, Music, Modern 
Foreign Language, Home Economics and Human Development, Business and 
Computer Science and Technology, and from courses in the Rindge 


School of Technical Arts. 





MODERN LANGUAGES 
Student is placed in the appropriate level class. 
French 

German (check for availability) 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 

Story of Words - Vocabulary Building 


MUSIC 

All classes meet five periods per week unless 
otherwise noted. The days per week are 
flexible, depending on the student's schedule. 


Beginning Instrumental CLass 
Band C - Early Intermediate 

Band B - Intermediate 

Band A - Advanced 

Orchestra 

Percussion Ensemble (2 days/wk) 
Synthesizers | (2 days/wk) 


Choral 

Chorus 

Gospel Choir (2 days/wk) 
Voice Training 


Piano/Theory/History 

Piano Lab (3 days/wk) 

Theory and Harmony (2 days/wk) 
Bell Ensemble (2 days/wk) 

Music History (2 days/wk) 


SCIENCE 

Scientific Principles 

Introduction to Physical Science 
Intensive Biology 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

World History 9 | - Basic 

World History 9 I'- Intermediate 
World History 9 Ill - Advanced 


BILINGUAL PROGRAM . 

Courses in Spanish, Haitian, Portuguese, 
Chinese, and ESL (English as a Second ~ 
Language) 






credits.) 


LANGUAGE ARTS (ENGLISH): (4 units) 





MATHEMATICS: (3 units) 





more units.) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: (2 units) 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE: (2 units) 





recommended. 


ELECTIVES: (3 units) 





educational experience. 


College Admissions Requirements 


Admission requirements vary among colleges. Students should consutt with their 
counselors and read the college catalog for the admission requirements for a specific 
college or university. Listed below are requirements for admission to Massachusetts 
four-year public colleges. (1 unit = 1 year or 2 semester courses = 10 C.R.L.S. 


Courses emphasizing reading, writing, composition and literature. 


Algebra | and ||, Geometry, Trigonometry & Mathematical Analysis 
recommended. A fourth year of math is definitely recommmended for 
students interested in college physics or engineering. 


NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES: (2 units) 


College Preparatory Science (with lab) such as Chemistry, Biology, Physics. 
(Many private schools and state schools outside of Massachusetts require 3 or 


Includes one year of U.S. History and Government. 


Minimum of two years of one foreign language. Three years or more are 


Students must choose from specified groups — English, Mathematics, Computer 
Science, Natural and Physical Sciences, Social Science, Foreign Languages, 
the Visual and Performing Arts and the Humanities — that expand their 


BUREAU OF PUPIL SERVICES 

Assigned after a 766 team evaluation - 
School Adjustment Counseling, Learning 
Disabilities Teacher, Speech Therapist, 
Occupational Therapist, School Psychologist, 
Resource Room Teacher, Physical Thera- 
pist. 


CHAPTER | (TITLE 1) 
Reading 
Math 


COMMUNITY BASED 
LEARNING PROGRAM (CBLP) 
Numerous off-campus programs after school, 


FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOL COURSES 
Special curriculum for students in the 
program. Ninth grade students take the 
following sequence: English !, World History 
1, Introduction to Physical Science, 
Mathematics, Foreign Language, Health, 
Physical Education, Elective. 


PILOT SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Courses in English, French, Mathematics, 
Social Studies, Spanish. Depending upon 
space availability, non-Pilot freshmen may be 
able to take up to two Pilot math, social 
studies, or foreign language classes (first 
preference to Pilot “waiting list" students). 


READING 

Reading English Lab:\ndividually designed 
program which can, with approval, substitute 
for Language Arts class. By referral. 
Reading Support Tutorial: for ninth grade 
students in Basic Level Language Arts and 
Social Studies. 


RINDGE SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL ARTS 
Students do not have to be enrolled in the 
RTV Program to take the: Exploratory or 
Career Program, although enrollment is 
encouraged. : 


WORK STUDY 








































C.R.L.S. Ninth Grade Placement Process 


The number of openings This primary lottery Once the students are 
in each House/Program will seeks to place students placed into these houses, 
be determined by the high = according to three crtieria: © applications of those 
school administration. If geographic district, gender students who have not 
any house or programhas and the ethnic/racialcode. _ been placed are redistrib- 
a number of applications The final distribution uted to their next viable 
greater than the number of _ pattern should closely choice (i.¢., one that has 
openings, then a lottery will represent the existing not already filled its 
be conducted only with the —_ eighth grade pattern with openings). 
house or programs that are _ respect to the three criteria. 
over-subscribed. This 
primary lottery is only done 
with students who have 
selected first choices and 
an applicant may only be in . 


At this point if a house 
or program with its first and 
next viable choice com- 
bined is greater than the 


This process continues 
until all students have been 
placed into a house or 


program. 


No student is guaran- 
teed his/her first choice, 
except students who apply 
to the Rindge School of 


number of openings a During the entire Technical Arts. Students 
secondary lottery is process, we also keep an who are to be placed ina 
conducted to assume a eye on several other self-contained Bureau of 


reasonable distribution of 
those remaining, according 


balancing concerns: 
elementary school, ability 


Pupil Services classroom 
are placed in the house 


to geographic district, levels, (as indicated by that contains that ninth 
gender and ethnic/racial course request data), and grade classroom. 
code. students receiving special 


education services (non- 
self-contained). 


Printed 11/91 - 2 yrs. 
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pike en Day Football at Russell Field 





Tom Materazzo (#13) gets ready to complete a pass in the opening minutes of the Thanksgiving game. 
CRLS showed its best offensive performance against Super Bowl bound North Middlesex. 




















Advisory Council Has 
Made a Difference 


By Melissa Scott 


The CRLS Advisory Council, a precursor 
of the Transitional Advisory Committee, has 
been meeting for the past two years. The 
Council is made up of parents, teachers, stu- 
dents, and administrators. This body advises 
Mr. Sarasin, our Principal, on a variety of 
school-wide issues. Some issues discussed 
include the new scheduling format for next 
year, the relationship of CRLS to the indi- 
vidual houses, multiculturalism, and issues of 
violence and equity. Discussions are interest- 
ing, informative, and often heated. The group 
meets every Thursday morning from 7:15 to 
8:15. Visitors are strongly encouraged to at- 
tend. 

This writer has been on the CRLS Advi- 
sory Council for the past two years as a 
student elected member and has thoroughly 
enjoyed participating init. The Advisory Coun- 
cil is truly a unique place in that it is one of the 
only places where all constituencies of the 
high school are able to meet to discuss issues 
concerning the school. 

Working on the council has been very 
tewarding and educational. Studentmembers 
have developed better communication and 
listening skills as well as an increased aware- 

| ness of what goes on around them. They have 
acquired new friends, many of whom are 
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Elections Bring Changes 
To Cambridge Government 


By Wayne Marshall 

On November 2nd, along with the rest of 
the country, the voters of Cambridge lined up 
at the polls. However, unlike other cities in 
the United States, our city uses a unique 
process for electing members of the city 
council and the school committee. Voters are 
asked to rank the candidates according to 
their preferences. The ballots are rendered 
valid and the votes are counted at the 
Longfellow School. It usually takes about a 
week for the final results. Many voters mis- 
takenly mark their choices with an ‘X’ rather 
than a number. As a result, a number of 
ballots are thrown out after each election. 
This year 327 ballots for city council and 
1,122 for school committee were invalid. 

City Council 

The Cambridge City Council is com- 
prised of nine members. These councilors 
appoint the mayor. This is another way that 
Cambridge differs from the rest of the coun- 


1994-95 Schedule Still 
To Be Decided 


By Nancy Pimentel 

A lot has been happening in our school 
concerning the implementation of a new 
schedule. Teachers and students have been 
notified that because our school day is fifteen 
minutes short, our current schedule must be 
changed to coincide with the amount of time 
spent in classes daily as prescribedd by Mas- 
sachusetts state law. Students and teachers 
have since been presented with a series of 
new schedule possibilities for the 1994-1995 
school year. These schedules (and a few 
others which had been rejected earlier) have 
been shown to the CRLS community during 
a set of meetings called by Mr. Sarasin, 
Principal. Unfortunately, during these meet- 
ings few new or conflicting ideas have en- 
tered into the conversation, leaving the three 
suggestions as the only options. 

Longer Day 

Quite a bit of our school’s future life 
revolves around the final choice. Each of the 
three schedules currently being considered 
will institute a longer school day (beginning 
at 8 A.M.) and a daily rotation of classes to 
either five out of eight in a six day week 
(Schedule A), six out of seven classes, with 
one double period each day in a seven day 
week (Schedule B), or six classes out of eight 
in a four day week (Schedule C). 





puget thnte sctesiules give, students 


to occur at precisely 8 A.M. each day, while 
the other sets its homeroom slot for a slightly 
later time. 

Inany eventanewscheduleis inevitable, 
though students have not yet been informed 
of which of the three possibilites will be 
chosen. Now all students can do is hope that 
the implementation in our school lives will 
be as smooth as possible. 











try. In other cities, the mayor is directly 
elected by the voting public. The present 
mayor of Cambridge is Ken Reeves. The 
other members of the present City Council 
are Tim Toomey, Sheila Russell, Walter 
Sullivan, Bill Walsh, Alice Wolf, Francis 
Duehay, Jonathan Myers, and Ed Cyr. These 
councilors will retain their seats until Janu- 
ary when the newly elected council is ap- 
pointed. 

This year 22,140 ballots were cast for 
city council. 21,813 were valid. Neither 
Wolf nor Sullivan were seeking re-election. 
Toomey, Russell, Walsh, Reeves, Myers, 
and Duehay were re-elected. Michael 
Sullivan, the son of the former councilor 
Walter Sullivan, was elected. Kathy Born 
and Katherine Triantifillou completed the 
nine-member council. 

School Committee 

The Cambridge School Committee is 
made up of six members. The Mayor of 
Cambridge serves as the seventh member 
and chairperson of the committee. The present 
School Committee members are Fred Fantini, 
Henrietta Davis, Denise Simmons, Jim 
Rafferty, David Maher, andLarry Weinstein. 
The newly elected School Committee will be 
inaugurated on the first Monday of January. 

Anunusually high 1,122 school commit- 
tee ballots were invalid this year leaving 
21,006 valid ballots to be counted. Neither 
Rafferty nor Weinstein sought re-election. 
Fantini, Simmons, Maher, and Davis were 
re-elected. The two newly elected members 
are Joe Grassi and Robin Harris. 

Beginning in January, Cambridge will 
be introduced to its new bodies of leadership. 
The presence of new as well as old voices 
promises to maintain a level of continuity 
while opening doors for change. 





Original Story Contest Sponsored 
By Writing Center, Newspaper 


By Cynara Cannatella 

Once again the CRLS Writing Center 
and the Register Forum are co-sponsoring a 
short story contest for all CRLS students. All 
entries must be original, imaginative pieces 
of fiction. Entry forms are available in the 
Writing Center (A308), and entries should 
be submitted no later than February 1, 1994. 
All submissions should be typed (double 
spaced) with a maximum of 1000 words. 

All short stories must be submitted with 
an entry form attached for identification pur- 


poses. The writer’s name should not appear 
oe ee | 
' fair judging of all ent | 






In all seriousness, the contest is not only 
a good opportunity to improve your own 
writing skills, but a chance to apply them to 


| ashort, finished, satisfying story that is both 


fun to write and appealing to a wide audi- 
ence. Students are encouraged to have fun, 
and drop by the Writing Center if they need 
help, or have any questions. Happy Writing! 
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National Honor Society 
Central Square Fire Fund 


By Emily Hoffman 
N.H.S. Treasurer 

On October 28 and 29, the National Honor 
Society sponsored a fund-raiser for the vic- 
tims of the Central Square fire. Together, as 
a school, CRLS raised a total of $554.00. 
This money will supplement the Mayor’s 
Central Square Fire Victim’s Fund. Mayor 
Reeves would like to be able to raise a 
thousand dollars for each family that was 
displaced by this horrible event. As treasurer 
of the National Honor Society and a person 
who contributed a lot of time and effort to 
this activity, This writer feels that this was a 
valiant effort on behalf of the whole school. 
The officers of the National Honor Society 
and its advisor, Mr. Gordon Axtman, would 
like to thank all staff and students who do- 
nated money to our fund. We would also like 
to thank all NHS members who took the time 
to visit their assigned homerooms. 


Peer Mentors Teach 
Jr. High Students 


By Elizabeth Johnson 

On November 5, 1993, there was a 
mentoring field trip to the Rivers School. 
The mentors came from Leadership School 


and R.S.T.A. There were also 147 seventh 
and eighth graders from the Longfellow 
School. All werel there for team building. 
During the trip we were out in the woods 
all day doing the Rivers course which in- 
cludes low and high elements. These include 
climbing The Wall, The Web, belaying, and 
other activities. Each mentor had a station 
where he or she worked all day and taught 
each group of kids how to get through the 
course. 
You might be asking, what isa mentor? A 
mentor is an experienced and trusted friend 
or advisor. The reason for a peer mentoring 
course is to develop real leadership skills in 
high school students. The point of the team- 
building is to learn how to trust your class- 
mates and learn how to work together in a 
safe environment. The most important partis 
for all of the mentors, teachers, and students 
to have respect for each other. Even if only 
one student out of the Jr. High grades under- 
stood respect, trust, and cooperation, then 
everyone did his/her job. 


Jazz Ensemble Boasts 
Three Distinct Groups 


By Tomas Fujiwara 

This year’s Jazz Ensemble is one of the 
most talented and diverse groups the Music 
Department has ever seen. Because of the 
large range of levels of experience and famil- 
iarity with jazz, the Jazz Ensemble has been 
split up into three groups for the first time. 

The first group consists of first year mem- 
bers. The group learns about jazz history, 
theory, and improvisation through lectures, 
ear training, and playing. The members of 
the groupare Maceo Gilleece (trumpet), Matt 
Isles (alto sax), Zach Johnson (alto sax), 
Daria Johnson (voice), Sung-Soon Lee (tenor 
sax), Stephen Mahoney (baritone), Odi Wong 








The West Indian Club 


Visit Room R213 
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(guitar), and Frank Wilkins (trumpet). 

The second group has been together for 
one yearandhas become a tight group quickly. 
Often running their own rehearsals, the sec- 
ond group has been working on arranging as 
well as some composing (Andrea Harvey - 
“Dance With the Grim Reeper”). The group 
consists of Gretchen Brion-Meisels (vibra- 
phone), Felix Fantasia (electric bass), An- 
drea Harvey (viola), Eliot Krimsky (piano), 
Tan Patrick (guitar), and Marco Pienasola 
(drums). 

The third group has been playing together 
for four years. Rehearsals are led by C.R.L.S. 
graduate and New England Conservatory of 
Music senior Jesse Flack (bass). The group 
has been working on arrangements of stan- 
dards and originals for their upcoming tour of 
England. The group also plans to compete in 
the 1994 International Jazz Festival in Lon- 
don as well as the national jazz competition 








held at Berklee College of Music. The mem- 
bers of the group are Jonathan Arkin (percus- 
sion), Gordon Beeferman (piano), Tomas 
Fujiwara (drums), Levi Fuller (alto sax), and 
Noam Weinstein (trumpet). 


C.R.L.S. Handbook Is 
Useful for Students 


By Theresa Forde 

This year, unlike previous years, the 
C.R.L.S. Student Handbook was printed by 
Cambridge Com/Energy with special assis- 
tance from the Cambridge Partnership for 
Public Education and the Superintendent 
and Central Administration of the Cambridge 
School Department. 

The handbook has been supplemented 


(continued next page) 


Get the Card that’s #1 in its class— 
and $5 in your account. 


Just bring this ad to our Harvard Square office, open an account, and ask 
for the BayBank Card. We'll deposit $5 into your account when you open a 
savings account or any BayBank Value Package — for checking, savings, 
credit, and more.* And if you’re under 19, your account has no normal 
monthly service charges! 
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with not only the rules and regulations of the 
school but also valuable information which 
will enhance a student’s knowledge of the 
school’s extra curricular activities. The meet- 
ing times, places, and contact person for 
various clubs can be found within the hand- 
book. 

Additional information in the handbook 
includes grammar guidelines, a calendar, 
and a periodic table. Opportunities for aca- 
demic support are described in the listing of 
organizations available to assist students such 
as Chapter 1, Adolescent Parenting Program, 
Ahora, Bridge To The Future, and Dropout 
Prevention. 

Itis hoped that all students will utilize the 
new handbook. 


Rally Unites Students 
Against Discrimination 


By Cynara Cannatella 

On Wednesday, October 13, roughly ten 
students and teachers from the Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin School went to a spirited 
rally at the State House in Boston. 

The rally was held to show support for 
H3353, a bill proposing to add two words to 
an already existing bill. These two words are 
“sexual preference.” This bill now states that 
no student shall be excluded from or dis- 
criminated against in admission to a public 
school of any town, or-in obtaining the ad- 





NEW OFFICERS 
The following students have been elected officers: Astan 


Club—Lisa Sun, President, Tina Liu, Vice President, Hao 
Wu, Vice President, Joo-Chol Son, Vice President, Hui Ye, 
Secretary, Qiyu Zhong, Treasurer. 








vantages, privileges, and courses of study 
within such public school on account of race, 
color, sex, religion, or national origin. No- 
where is sexual orientation mentioned. 

Adding these two words to the bill would 
protect the rights of gay, lesbian and bi- 
sexual youth all over Massachusetts. 

This proposal was brought to the House 
of Representatives three years ago, and never 
passed to the Senate. There has not been 
much progress considering the time and hard 
work put into it. However, growing support 
by students (who will soon be of voting age) 
is putting the pressure on the politicians to 
revise their existing student rights bill. 

Project 10 East members are hopeful that 
the bill will be revised this year, as it is 
scheduled to be reviewed soon. Project 10 
East is a homosexual, bi-sexual, and hetero- 
sexual alliance which is dedicated to work- 
ing for equal rights for everyone. Meetings 
are held Mondays in Rm. R309. No assump- 
tions are made about the sexual orientation of 
any member of the organization. 


Headwear Ban Extended 
Seen As Joke By Some 


By Samantha Coren Spitzer 

A new policy regarding headwear has 
been announced to the student body by Dr. 
William McLaurin, Assistant Principal for 
Students and Policy. The policy is an exten- 
sion of the hat ban and it extends the list of 
headwear that is not permitted in the build- 
ing. Some wonder if there is something seri- 
ously wrong when the administration is ban- 
ning scarves, bandannas, and other headwear. 

Most students guess that the real reason 
for the ban is related to gang and territorial 
issues. Hats and sneakers have historically 











been related to group logos or labels. Ban- 
dannas and jackets are also commonly used 
to distinguish members of certain gangs or 
neighborhoods. 

Many question if this ban is going to be 
labeled as a respect issue again. At a time 
when rumors regarding the possibilities of 
bans including backpacks, baggy clothing, 
and jackets are prospering, any restrictions 
will inevitably be interpreted as the begin- 
ning ofamovement toward complete control 
of student dress. 

The new, more extensive ban on 
headwear was published last week in the Did 
You Know (shown below). 





FROM THE DID YOU KNOW 


REMINDER 
TO STUDENTS 


All students should be advised that the 
CRLS Hat Policy forbidding the wearing of 
any headwear insie school buildings 
extends to scarfs, ski headwear or any 


other head covering. Absolutely no head 
wear Is allowed Inside all CRLS buildings. 
Students are also reminded that no 
Walkmen, beepers, cellular phones or 
any electronic equipment Is alowed in 
school 


DR. WILLIAM MicLAURIN 
Assistant Principal 





NEW OFFICERS 
The following students have been elected officers: Bay 
State Careers—Cindy Melo, President, Josh Montout, 
Coord., Leadership Development, Tyeisha Thompson, 
Coord., Career Awareness, La Meca Spencer, Coord., Civic 
Affairs, Elizabeth Dias, Secretary. 


Law Club Supports 
Students with “Tip” 


By Linda Borges and Nancy Marques 

If you have been ripped off or feel cheated, 
you can get help from the Massachusetts 
Office of the Attorney General, Scott 
Harshbarger, which enforces the Consumer 
(that’s you!) Protection Law. 

Unfair and deceptive practices are illegal 
in Massachusetts. Youcan recover your losses 
(plus more) if you have been sold a defective 
item. Signs like “All Sales Final” and “No 
Exchanges” and “No Refunds,” even if they 
are in different languages, mean nothing if 
the item is defective. 

This is another on-going tip from your 
C.R.L.S. Law Club. 

New members are always welcomed to 
join. 


- 1993 Coming Attractions - 
Wed, Dec. I - Atty, O’Regan will speak on 
Domestic Violence period 3 (A212). 
and every Thursday in December, periods 3 & 7 
Dec. 2 - Richard Wright, Probation Officer 
Dec. 9 - Ronnie Layne, Probation Officer 
Dec. 16, Karen Ellis, Probation Officer 


in Law Club Headquarters, A212. 








Are you questioning your sexual or 
gender identity? Sure of your iden- 
tity, but in need of discussion, 
support or just access to peers with 
similar issues? Please come to a 
confidential support group every 
Wed. in A313 at 2:45. 


Sponsored by PROJECT 10 EAST 
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CRLS Students Serve 
On Red Cross Council 


Seven Cambridge R&L students recently 
joined the Mass Bay Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Youth Council in Somerville. 
The Youth Council is composed of 11 teen- 
agers and young adults who volunteer their 
time to assist the Red Cross in various 
fundraising and relief efforts. In addition, the 
council promotes leadership and participa- 
tion among youth in all Red Cross services. 

The members from Cambridge R&L are 
Kate Burlingham, Alisa Grubbs, Sheila 
Kadagatner, Amy Leung, Sarah Wedge, 
Eleanor Pries and Arlizia Smith. 

On October 30, four Youth Council mem- 
bers visited the Spaulding Rehabilitation 
Hospital in Boston where the Red Cross 
hosted a holiday party for children in the 
pediatric ward. Members packaged and 
handed out Halloween Candy, sang songs 
and played games with the children. 

“Tt was a lot of fun. To see the kids faces 
brighten as we walked in with bags of candy 
made us really happy. They might not have 
experienced Halloween this year if we didn’t 
take the time to play with them,” says Youth 
Council organizer, Kanya Mahitivancha. 

If other students between the ages of 9- 
17 would like to learn more about the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Youth Council, please call 
Vida Poole at 623-0033, extension 280. 
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The bridge looks like a sky-walk over the CRLS sign on Cambridge Street (E. Morrissey photo) 











City Year Serve-a-thon 
Draws 10,000 Helpers 


By Josh Snider 

Just a few months ago in the warm sum- 
mer weather while people were enjoying 
their vacation, I was walking happily down 
the street. I noticed some people working on 
ahouse. These weren’t regular carpenters as 
I found out later; they had jackets with City 
Year written on them. I had heard of City 
Year but I didn’t know what it was all about. 
I wanted to find out about this program, so I 
went up to one of the workers, who like most 
of them was a young adult just about college 
age, and asked him what they were doing. He 
said they were fixing a house, and that they 
were part of City Year. City Year is a com- 
munity service organization which happens 
throughout the whole year. He explained that 





their group was part of the summer program, 
but that there is also a program which goes on 
during the school year. I asked some more 
questions before he had to get back to work, 
which he kindly answered. 

City Year is based in Greater Boston. 
They have jobs set up for all their 300 volun- 
teers who get paid a little, and also receive 
$5,000 towards schooling. Jobs suchas work- 
ing in schools, projects, or doing carpentry 
and others are all in places which need help, 
usually with money. City Year volunteers 
consist of college students, high school and 
college graduates, high school drop outs, and 
it also attracts former gang members. City 
Year is going to start a new program in 
Providence, Rhode Island in an effort to 
make it more national. 

City Year holds a Serve-a-thon annually 
which draws 10,000 volunteers. The yearly 
workers aida group of volunteers in different 
community services. Before they go and 


work the Serve-a-thon volunteers go out to 
ear money for City Year from sponsors. 

When the Serve-a-thon starts you can see 
all the volunteers doing calisthenics (warmup 
exercises) on the Boston Common. Volun- 
teers then receive breakfast, T-shirts, sub- 
way passes for the day and other items. The 
volunteers then split up into their groups and 
hop on the subway to a place where they are 
told about the program and what they are 
going to do. They then go to cleanup the 
community for around 6 hours including a 
lunch break. Some groups work with people 
in the community, andsome just work, At the 
end of the workday, all covered with paint 
and dirt, the volunteers head to the Boston 
Park Plaza Castle by the subway. When they 
walk in they find themselves ina place filled 
with people dancing and eating food from 
restaurants all over Boston. They know how 
to end a work day at City Year! 

There have been a lot of good things said 
about City Year, and President Clinton likes 
it so much he is going to start programs just 
like it all over the country. 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


FIND OUT ABOUT 


SCOUTING 


Visit or call the Scout Service Center 
of the Cambridge Council, B.S.A. 
One Scouting Way 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
547-2760 




















YouthNet Offers Youth Programs 


Programs Teens ARTS 
: ARTIST FOR HUMANITY 
By Danielle Hobeika, Tamar Leffert, High school age youth from Boston wanted to leam about creative expression 
through designing of furniture, painting, photography and clothing, etc. Call 737- 


Ben Wheeler, and Sido Pierce 

See 2455 to find out more! 
“If young people are offered good op- STUDIO 10/15 
Participate in youth arts program on Friday evenings where you work with 
experienced artists from across Boston. You don’t need to have any experience at 
all. The studio also has an after school club “where older kids get to put their ideas 
to work.” 
































MUSIC 


ZUMIX 
Provides free music lessons for youth, ages 8 to 18, citywide. You can get hooked 
up with experienced musicians and singers and no experience is necessary. Check 
it out. Call 568-9777 between 10 A.M. and 8 P.M. 


WRITING 


TEEN VOICE 
For girls only. A national magazine which publishes art, writing, essays, poems, 
©. pictures, opinions, etc., written by girls. Interested in topics such as racial 
~ discrimination, sexual assault, teen pregnancy and self esteem put your pen to 
_ paper and send it in to get published! It’s your chance to speak up! Send to: Teen 
Voice, P.O. Box 6009, JFK Post Office, Boston, MA 02114. 


close to. “The purpose of YouthNet,” 
Koury, “is to make available to every 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 


JAMAICA PLAIN FIRE HOUSE 
Club Siren—Dances, every other Friday from 8 P.M. to 1 A.M. open to ages 14- 
18. Cost is $5.00. 
Theater Siren—For ages 14-18. Try your hand at acting. Bi-lingual and it’s free. 
For information call Katie at 524-3816; 659 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, MA 
02130. 3 


ROOTS AND WINGS (DORCHESTER YMCA) 
Cultural awareness program for 12-15 year olds. Cooking from cultures, music, 
oral history, hip-hop dancing, martial arts and much more. Find outmore by calling 
Hylanie Williams, 436-7750 or Angela Search, 825-9660. 


YOUNG LATINO SUBSTANCE ABUSE PROJECT 
For Latino girls in greater Boston. Recreation, education, field trips, workshops 
and plenty more. Four locations: Project Place, IBA, El Central de Cardinal and 
East Boston Social Club. For more information about all these programs, call 
Laura at 635-4700 ex. 218, 43 Hawkins Street, Boston, MA 02114. 


AND RECREATION 
od, ‘d 


ss 





' Byron Godfrey, 635-5157, Allston/Brighton. Lots of fun, tons of activities and 





other young people and work in soup kitchens, leam about homelessness and meet 
other youth trying tomake a difference! There’s a lotto learn and it’s fun! Formore 
information contact Andrea Webb at 696-6045 or write: 170 Centre Street, Milton, 
MA 02186. 


SOMERVILLE YOUTH PROGRAM 
Wildemess program monthly meetings are held to plan trips out of the city for 
grades 7-12. Take a trip, bring a friend, find out more by calling Kevin Mitrano at 
625-6600 ex 2250. Address: 1 Powderhouse Square, Somerville, MA 02144. 


YOUTH BUILD 
Youth Football League, get physical in a positive way. Ages 14 and up. For more 
information about this program contact Harry Wilson, 455-8887, 173A Norfolk 
Avenue, Boston, MA 02119. 





AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


DORCHESTER FEDERATED HOUSING 
Dave Doyle 282-2180, 275 E. Harvard Street, Dorchester, MA. Trips and after 
school program for 13-19 year olds. Walk in; open all day. 


ORCHARD PARK YOUTH OUTREACH 
Lynne Jackson 635-5220, 116 Eustis Street, Roxbury, MA. Serving teensfromthe — 
area. Youth Council meetings. Teen leadership, trips and much more. Find out 
what's happening in O.P. 


SOUTH BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 
Kathy Ahem, 268-1619, 521 East 7th Street, S.Boston. Open to 12-19 year olds. 
Trips on Thursdays, Sundae parties, weekend adventures, and lots of recreation. 
Drop-in from 5 P.M. to 8 P.M., Monday through Thursday. 


DORCHESTER YOUTH COLLABORATIVE | 
Call Gerry, 288-1748, 1514A Dorchester Avenue, Dorchester, MA. It’s a multi- | | 
racial after school program with workshops, field trips, recreation and education 
for area teens. Check it out. 





JACKSON MANN COMMUNITY CENTER 


great people to meet. Find out for yourself and call! 











RESOURCE CENTER FOR YOUTH 
AND THEIR ALLIES 
Jenny Sazama, 536-5165, 28 Greenwich Park, Boston, MA. Want to create your 
own teen group in your neighborhood? Or find out about peer empowerment 
groups, then give Jenny a call. £ 








YOUNG PARENTING 
__ FATHERS INNEED OF DIRECTION 
Workshops tohelp youngmen become the best parent and person possible. Contact 
Derek Lewis at 534-5832. 
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The Real Senior Insanity: 
A Response 


[The following letter is.a response to an 
editorial in the October 1993 Register Fo- 
rum.] 


Not everyone is plagued with the bril- 
liance that forces them to maintain a high 
grade point average, perform in college level 
courses or to apply to “the most competitive 
colleges in the country.” 

In fact there are many of us common 
people who fail to understand your anguish, 
because we are struggling to pass our classes, 
and are wondering if we will get accepted to 
college at all. There are many of us who don’t 
speak English, and find it impossible to func- 
tion in a new school, a new country, and a 
strange language. There are many of us with- 
out the audacity to complain about a 92 grade 
point average when there are people who 
have learning disabilities, and whose grade 
point average and test scores will never re- 
flect their intelligence. 

Thank you for sharing your proficient 
habits and routines with us, so that we may 
have a better understanding of what it means 
_ to be an over achiever. 
Modesty is a much more admirable qual- 
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member that the reason for education is to in- 
crease our understanding of the world around us 
and should not be a constant process of self- 
evaluation. 

A better motivation for succeeding in school 
is to fee] that you have leamed something genu- 
inely valuable and that you have exposed your- 
self to information that you are truly interested 
in. Let your curiosity and interest guide you to 
learn how to be competent at what you want to 
































Beeferman Selected to Write 
Reviews for TAB Newspaper 







(The following letter was sent to Mr. Sarasin 
from the Wang Center's Young at Arts 
program.) ; 







Dear Mr. Sarasin: 

I wanted to bring you up to date on The 
Wang Center’s “Critics Circle” program. The 
first meeting was held on this past Tuesday at 
The Wang Center. The 15 young people, 
including (CRLS student) Gordon Beeferman, 
met with Greg Reibman, arts editor of the 
TAB Newspapers, and with the Young at Arts 
















Resources Illustrate Inequity 


Have you seen the Macintosh PowerBooks being used by students in A.P. Biology? Have 
you seen the graphing calculators being used in a few upper level math classes? Have you seen 
the new hypercard technology being introduced in selected social studies courses? The answer 
to these questions is probably “no” if you have not been “tracked for success” at CRLS. 

The facts are simple. These resources are being used in “advanced,” “honors,” or 
“advanced placement” classes. These classes continue to be unbalanced racially and socio- 
economically. The resources are new and expensive technology. The students who are being 
able to use them are excelling. There is no excuse for the unequal educational experiences 
being offered at the high school. 

Our school system has an excellent history of securing grants and funding for the newest 
technology to ensure that our students can compete with students in other, often wealthier, 
communities. This practice is essential and commendable. The distribution of these resources 
once they enter the schools is not , however. Why are we giving a select few the resources that 
they need to excel in high school and beyond while allowing the majority of the high school 
population to fall further and further behind? This is not simply about a lack of resources. The 
most disturbing piece of this issue is that many students are not even given the opportunity to 
take these courses in which this technology is being explored. 

Many students are not placed in “upper level” courses for the wrong reasons. The potential 
of the majority of the student population is unrecognized and untapped. Most students don’t 
even know about the courses which offer these opportunities. The term “A.P.,” short for 
Advanced Placement, means little to those students who have been labeled “not capable” or 
“unable to excel.” The possibility of taking such courses is rarely discussed or explored by the 
majority of the students at our high school. 

The continuance of the inequity of educational opportunities in Cambridge must be 
addressed immediately. There is no reason, in a city with so many resources and great minds, 
that this denial of equal and excellent education should be able to survive and prosper. 
SAMANTHA COREN SPITZER 


Bl PROUD 
OF THE 
CAMBRIDEE 


The opinions expressed on these pages 
are those of the writers and not necessarily 
those of the high school staff or administration: 


All articles must be signed 
and should be submitted 
to room A211 for consideration. 


RINDGE & LAT 
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An Environment of Fear 


Before even beginning my article, I’d like to make it clear that I have no longing or 
expectation to change anything. The rule which I am writing in reference to is a state-mandated 
law, therefore my pain and anger over its effects reflect no way upon my feelings for the 
school’s administration. Don’t rio;, write your state representative! Anyway... 

In the past two months, a number of students have been expelled for the possesion of 
weapons. The majority of these students have been carrying no more than nail files or Swiss 
Army Knife key chains (with a blade of a bit over a quarter-inch long) and those whom I’ve 
known personally have been students well known as being non-violent. 

This distresses me. Not for the sole reason that it is extremely irrational, (and, like most 
government actions, very reactionary) but because I feel that it does not deal with the true 
problem facing schools (especially inner-city schools such as ours) today. It deals with the 
Possession of weapons but does not deal with the reasons behind the possession of those 
weapons. As school systems around the country have been biamed as doing for years, we (i.e. 
Massachusetts) are avoiding the confrontation of minds that would come about through dealing 
with adolescents directly and are instead just taking the totalitarian “we'll show them who’s in 
control” method. The government that passed this law obviously saw it as a catch- all first step 
in which they would be able to apprehend all students with weapons, therefore stopping all 
violence. This, as we at C. R. L. S. well know, is not how it works. 

As longas there is hate, as long as there is ignorance, as long as there is the lack of violence- 
preventative education that exists in our school, there will be violence of some sort or another. 
All of the security guards on earth could not hold back the hate in this school if it were to finally 
be released. Metal Detectors cannot check people for racism. You cannot ask students to allow 
fora period in which tocheck their minds for homophobia. It will not stop as long as the methods 
which we grab onto for help act as our crutches. These will handicap us from taking the step 
out toward each other which is our only hope for the creation of a non-violent community. All 
of the security around us keeping us safe is also going to keep us from each other if it is not 
accompanied by education. The locks which we keep on our ignorance donotcome off as easily 
as the locks which others may break off of our lockers. The violence will not stop until we realize 
that we are physically powerless against the will of one who hates, but mentally unlimited in 
our abilities to change the situations which provoke that hate. 




















Awareness as a “Trend” 
in High School Society 


By Khadijah Britton 


There has been a good amount of media in 
recent years promoting the “good deeds” of 
adolescents around the country, mostly to 
offset the amount of negative press which has 
also spouted forth about our not-so-good 
deeds. Some of the latter being our statisticsin 
Tegards to acts of violence, high early preg- 
nancy rates, ignorance and hate expressed to 
one another, a high rate of infection with 
sexually transmitted diseases, and a vast 
amountof drug use, including IV drugs. These 
have cast such a negative slant on how we’re 
perceived by adult mainstream society that 
we who are not involved in and are not perpe- 
trators of any of the above (and even some of 
us who are) are speaking and acting out to 
show therestof the world, and each other, that 
we are not letting our world fall apart. We are 
proving through activism and involvement in 
politically and socially conscious and respon- 
sible groups that we are notall a true part of the 
“Lost Generation”. 

Recently a word has come up in regard to 
our widespread involvement in important is- 
sues. That tag word is “ trendy”, as in: “It’s so 
trendy to be an activist.” Kids are now getting 
involved in the world’s issues strictly for the 
sake of having community service to put on 
their college applications or show off to pro- 


"spective friends or dates. It’s true. Whole 


articles have been written about how self- 
centered and materialistic this generation is 
that the only possible reason for which we 
could want to do good for others is out of some 
underlying motive, for some hidden prize 
which we might get. Isn’t that correct? 
Well, I for one (am I the only one? ) have 
been an “activist” since the womb and am not 
going to stop now. Have I gotten anything out 
of it, material or otherwise? Yes, but I cannot 
feel guilty for that which I have received. 
Should any of us? If love, respect, trust, atten- 
tion to my needs and those of others, and an 
intense feeling of self-worth (as well as a 


_ calming of my fear that the things I do are 


telatively pointless) are selfish motives, then 
proud I am of my selfishness, and throw me in 
willingly with that oh-so-lost generation of 
which I am a part. 

I am young, aware, active, and proud. I 


_ Will continue with my work (which rightnow 


COMMENTS 























The above notice was sent to all students by Mr. John 








Is It Really Sexual Harassment? 


When the “Sexual Harassment” affirmative was distributed, and as I was 
reading through it, I noticed a few actions that could be seriously considered 
hyperbolic and unreasonable. For example: staring. I see staring to be not at all 
sexually suggestive. And it is definitely not a harassment to stare at a person for 
any purpose — unless there’s a following consequence of offensive action. 
Therefore, staring should not be a sexual harassment until something is physically 
done (physical contact) to the victim. And if something is done to the victim 
physically it will become then not a matter of staring. Staring without physical 
imperilment is not valid of being a punishable cause, because it provides no 
effective and legal evidence. : 

Now let’s talk about logic and reason. Let’s start with myself. I stare at all 
creatures of God, but does that make me a rapist or a sexual harasser? I think not. 
I’m being stared at all the time; does that make me a victim of sexual harassment? 
I think not. To put itin a simple way of understanding, people look, stare, or leer 
at things or other people they like. People eat, consume, or devour food they like; 
people listen, hear, or eavesdrop on people or things of their interest; people talk, 
speak, converse, or lecture about people, things, and events they.are concerned 
with. There’s no courtesy involved here, at least not with staring at people. So 
what is so wrong about that? Is the school trying to impose injustice and fear into 
the minds of the youth by stating that staring is a form of sexual harassment and 
that “violators will face strict school discipline and possible police and court 
action?” Face strict school discipline for staring at someone? Or is this a desperate 
cry for help by some insecure paranoid within the school premises? 

Why are some students so up-tight about the way they are being looked at, or 
stared at anyway? It’s notlike their beings are completely superior that they allow 
nobody to look at them. Some people are so self-conscious of the way they look. 
They might as well stay unseen by the public. I see many kids come into school 
wearing tight and seductive clothing (i.e. showing flesh), wearing cosmetics, and 
decorating themselves so well. For what purpose? People want to look good or 
decent at least, I don’t think anybody would like to look like doo-doo. So for this 
fact of outward appearance, it is stupid to say that staring is a harassment because 
if nobody stares or simply looks at another person, we can all just go naked and 
wear a leaf to cover up our genitalia. Then the fashion industry can go out of 
business and everybody will be happy because we all look like crap, and nobody 
will be harassed anymore. WRONG! It doesn’t work like that. So, to those 
sensitive people roaming the school grounds looking at others to see if they are 
Staring at each other, they are caught between their personal world and reality. 




















Most students at CRLS know that our 
school is facing many of the problems and 
issues that are quickly spreading among high 
schools across the country. Anybody who 
comes in the main entrance before school or 
during lunch knows how many students have 
been suspended and scheduled for expulsion 
hearings due to the possession of weapons in 
the building. The new fad of wearing shirts, 
hats, earrings, and other displays illustrating 


Silva, Director of Safety and Security. ODI WONG 
— 
School Safety Shouldn’t Be Such A Secret 
By Samantha Coren Spitzer campus during seventh period and told stu- school community have not realized that the 


dents who had early release and were waiting 
for sports and a shuttle bus that they could not 
remain on school property. When questioned 
as to where the students should wait, he stated 
that they should go back into the building or 
“pretend that you are waiting for the bus.” He 
also attempted to justify his requests by stat- 
ing that he was “only doing what my boss told 
me to do.” 





marijuana is areminder that the drug has made 
a comeback with today’s young population. 
The police cars and officers which surround 
the campus before, during, and after school 
remind students that the growing security force 
is not comfortable with its ability to maintain 
order and safety at the high school. 

The administration has taken advantage 
of new state educational reform which has 
clearly defined illegal items including weap- 
ons and drugs and the consequences of pos- 
sessing such items by notifying all students of 
its implications as they apply to the school 
population. A billboard was placed in the main 
entrance to remind students that this law is 
being enforced and ways in which students can 
protect themselves from losing theirright to an 
education by breaking these laws. 

Rindge students are finding drugs easily 
accessible in the Cambridge community. Mari- 
juana and alcohol are constant components of 
the highschool careers of many of Cambridge’s 
students. This activity is not limited to aca- 
demically struggling students or to weekends. 
Drugs are being used by all types of students, 
seven days a week, in all parts of the city. This © 
usage is no longer seen as difficult to facilitate 
as purchasing these substances is, in some 
cases, easier than even getting to school. 

se eeerantEs, Police officers are now sta- 














. thatmany of these unnecessary promotions of 


“T don’t understand why the 
adults of the high school com- 
munity have not realized that 
the students do not forget, ig- 
nore, and remain uninterested 
when tension and violence 
plague our school environ- 
ment.” 








This incident occurred following inci- 
dents including students from several neigh- 
borhoods of the city. I cannot pretend to know 
exactly what was going on as the rumors and 
interpretations spread by students and the 
explanations full of denial and a lack of infor- 
mation given by school and city officials can, 
by no means, be expected to accurately de- 
scribe what happened. The rumors and reac- 
tions that I did hear and see were, however 
very disturbing. It is quite frustrating to know 


unease and distrust throughout the commu- 
nity could have been prevented. 


Moststudents knew thatsomething | weird 
was going on. There was ou of fights, con-_ 








distorted events must be combated with the 





students do not forget, ignore, and remain unin- 
terested when tension and violence plague our 
school environment. 

The motivation for keeping these negative 
realities of our school a secret lies in many 
fears. There is the fear of parents pulling their 
students out of the Rindge and Latin School and 
opting for safer school environments. There is 
the fear of the media grabbing hold of what ever 
they can get their hands on and manipulating it 
to define the high school in a state of crisis. 
There is the fear that hate and anger will spread 
throughout the student body if the issues and 
events are discussed. I understand these factors 
but I honestly feel that the consequences of 
attempting to avoid these reactions are even 
more threatening. 

I think that parents would much rather 
know the truth and that the administration is 
reacting responsibly in order to maintain and 
ensure stability and safety. It seems logical that 
aparent would rather know that acertain proce- 
dure occurred inresponse to an incidentinorder 
to ensure school safety than to hear rumors and 
speculation regarding what provoked such sus- 
Picious, but undiscussed action. The media will 
print whatever sells. I would rather have it be 
public knowledge that Cambridge schools are 
acting to ensure school safety than have an 
unfortunate incident involving students from 
our community illustrated as a product of our 
failing schools. Rumors are one of the most 
effective catalysts for studentconflict. The dan- 
gerous cycle of the inaccurate discussion of 








truth. 
School and community communication 
must be immedia i st ps 5 pled Sarai Pane 
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Is There a Conspiracy in Our School? 


Nancy Pimentel 


There’s more than one battle raging through CRLS right now and most of them are being 
waged by (surprise, surprise) the administrators. Only this time they’re not against violence 
orracism; they are against the students’ and the teachers’ right to choice—a choice about how 
our inevitable new schedule is going to look. We have only the rest of this school year before 
anew schedule goes into effect. We have been told that we, the students, are to help decide on 
which of the three options we will use. We are to vote only on those three, previosusly created 
selections. Schedules drawn before the students and staff could say a word. 

“Yes, yes,” they say. “Let us vote; we will all decide our future together.” Yet, how can 
we trust them when they hold meetings to discuss these plans with the public and send out flyers 
to only a few homes? When they call students together to discuss changes and “forget” to 
announce it? When they tell us how much they want to hear what we have to say and never 
really listen because their minds are already made up? ; 

Mixed with the angry, disappointed voices of students, whispering in class, or crying out 
tobe heard in the corridors (saying: Why change? Why did they waitto tell us? How pointless!) 
are the voices of the almost as outraged teachers. Yes, we may like to believe that this injustice 
is only against us and that the teachers knew what was happening, but that isn’t true. 

When asked how they felt about how students were treated in this whole affair, many 
agreed that they thought it had been done inadequately, quickly and abruptly. “Tell you one 
thing,” a teacher confided to a student, “Teachers didn’t have too much more notice than you.” 

“Regardless of what the teachers and the students (whom I consider the most important 
people in a school) say, the administrators will do exactly what they want,” said one teacher. 
The teacher added,, “They already had their minds made up a long time ago and I don’t think 
they care a hoot about you and me.” 

The entire school is in virtual uproar. Rumors of walkouts and protests continuously fly 
among the angry words of the students, especially the underclassmen who will have to bear 
whatever schedule is decided upon for their remaining years. Outrage is visible on so many of 
the faces you see discussing the administrators’ actions. 

“It’s weak!” one student added as he shakes his head in disbelief. 

If the administrators choose a schedule which does not reflect the results of the student/ 
teacher votings, we will not be happy. Beware! Mutiny could be a knocking! 























On The PLO/Israeli Peace 


By Ben Schneider 





but benefit can come to the people of the two 
countries. Israelis will no longer have to 
face the daily risk of terrorism, either from 
planned bombs or simply from thrown rocks. 
The automatic drafting of every eighteen 
year old Israeli into the armed services will 
become a thing of the past, and the strain of 
constant war-readiness will be lifted from the 
country. These conspicuos benefits signal 
only the beginning for a new era of peace 
and prosperity. 


Miracles do happen. The head of the 
PLO an organization exclusively dedicated to 
the removal of the Israeli State, is willing to 
make peace, with or without the backing of 
the more powerful extremist factions of the 
Arab world, and Israel is also willing to make 
the leap of faith into a new era of peace, It’s 
seems to be sometrhing out of a John Lennon 
song. 








So Rabin, the Israeli head of state, and 
Yasser Arafat talk, plan, and work toward a 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. It is 
maybe the complete willingness of both sides 
to work together that is the most encouraging 
thing. Both leaders are simply ignoring the 
powerful, conservative factions that are so 
strongly against cooperation. It’s the only 
way to get anywhere. 


The Palestinians have even more to gain. 
Those who live in the occupied territories 
live in awful conditions. They are controlled 
by gangs of young Arabs, not unlike 
Scenarios inside ghettos in the United States. 
The Israeli government will be able to 
Temove the military forces that contribute to 
this situation. Perhaps the Israeli govern- 
_ Ment may even venture as far as helping the 

process of economic redevelopment in the 
And getting somewhere is what appears _Palestinian lands. ; 
to be happening. John Nathan, who had been eon Oh 
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Forgotten Recycling Is a Bad Sign 
Eric Cho 








Whatever happened to the recycling program that C.R.L.S. was involved with? Last year 
many teachers and students participated in the recycling effort. Papers, old tests and scrap was 
being placed in marked receptacles for recycling and it was taken care of periodically. 
However, this year seems to be somewhat different. Many teachers and students are still 
actively participating but the paper seems to just pile up in the rooms. What’s going on? 

Have we forgotten those statistics we’ve all read about—millions of tons of trees and 
processed paper being wasted by an endless and selfish use of paper products? Have we 
forgotten those pictures in Time and Newsweek magazines of destroyed forests and the animals 
displaced because of the ravenous chainsaw and its wielder? I certainly hope that this is not 
the case because the environment has been wrecked far enough by mankind. We seem to take 
for granted, that we need this planet and everything on it more than it needs us. It is the only 
planet we’ ve got, and if we don’t take care of it, then it will be the end of mankind, for sure. 
The planet’s been through everything from world-wide volcanic action and perpetual tectonic 
plate movement to global warming and cosmic bombardment. If we keep treating the planet 
so carelessly and selfishly, it will simply do what it’s done before and wipe out life (which 
includes us) and start again. It’ll just shake us off like a bad cold and continue to create life, 
even if its plans do not include us. Yes, it’s actually possible for the planet to survive without 
us annoying humans. Scientists say that some 100 million different species have come and 
gone in Earth’s short existence. We could become just another mark on mother nature’s trek 
if we keep abusing her the way we are. 


Reuse and recycling of paper are key steps to replenishment of our natural resources and 
healing our precious planet. These steps need to be taken religiously by everyone, which 
includes our very own high school. Remember that it starts with ourselves. Recycle a can or 
two and save sheets of paper; you’ll be glad you did. 





-- 




















U.S. Can Play Vital Role in Haiti 


While the situation in Haiti gets worse by the day, the United States stands by and does 
almost nothing. The U.S. government has taken some action, such as freezing the assets of 
Haitian leaders and supporting an embargo against the Caribbean nation. The Clinton 
Administration must, however, show stronger support for the restoration to power of ousted 
president Jean Bertrand Aristide and the end of military rule. 

The freezing of assets of the leaders opposed to Aristide was a step in the right direction, 
but it was largely insignificant. The U.S. has been threatening to do this for some time, and 
consequently there was not much left to freeze, as most of the Haitian leaders had already taken 
their money out of America. 

The embargo against Haiti is a good idea, but the U.S. has to doa better job of enforcement 
for it to have any real effect. In 
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I feel strange 


Everything is so obscure 


Butterflies... 
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Thoughts 


By Andrea Rachele Fiore 


And then I look around again ... 

I try to understand and appreciate what others say, 

but it seems that they talk a language diverse from mine 
Their thoughts are so different 


I do not find anyone who thinks like me, 

and I have lost the only person who did. 

People are alien: first they hate and then love each other. 
All this ambiguity, I do not even feel it anymore 


My brain does not have a track to follow 
There is no more station for my train of thoughts 
because the station is the fantasy. 











As We Grow More Diverse at CRLS 
Islam Is Not An Unfamiliar Belief 


By Tzitzi Delgado 
Today there are a lot of religions. There are 
religions that have only one God and some others 
that have many Gods. Islam has one God, many 
saints and one prophet; this prophet’s name was 
Muhammad, the first person who spread Islam 
among other people. Islam has endured for many 
years, and has influenced governments of many 
nations. It is a very important religion because it 
is spreading to many parts of the world, and some 
people are fighting because of it. The history of 
Islam and its influence in today’s modem worldis 
very important. It is important for Muslims as well 
as for non-muslims, because we all live in the 
same world. 
The Foundations of Islam 
The founder of Islam was a man named 
Muhammad (Abu al Qasim Muhammad ibn ’Abd 
al Muttalib ibn hashim). He was born in Mecca in 
Arabia after the death of his father in 510 A.D. He 
was at first under the care of his paternal Grand- 
father, "Abd al-Muttalib. The climate of Mecca 
was considered to be unhealthy at that time; for 
that reason Muhammad was given as an infant to 
anomadic tribe and spent some time in the desert. 
At six he lost his mother, Aminah. He accompa- 
nied his uncle on trading journeys to Syria. In one 
of the journeys he met Khadijah, whom he later 
married. Eventually he obtained sufficient capital 
to engage in mercantile activity. 
Prophetic Call 
Mecca was amercantile center formed around 
a sanctuary, the Ka’bah (Kaaba) which assured 
the safety of those who came to trade at the fairs. 
Mecca was thus prosperous but most of the wealth 
was in a few hands. Muhammad had a vision of a 
majestic being (the angel Gabriel) and heard a 
voice saying to him, “You are the messenger of 
God.” This marked the beginning of Muhammad’s 
career as an apostle of God. From this time until 
his death he received “revelations,” i.e. verbal 
“Messages were kept in mind by Muhammad and 
_ the Qur’an (or Koran, the sacred scriptures of 





pilgrimage. Other sacred times include the “night 
of determination” (believed to be the night in 
which God makes decisions about the destiny of 
individuals and the world as awhole) and thenight 
of the ascension of the prophet to heaven. The 
Shi’ah celebrate the 10th of Muharram, the first 
month of the muslim year). 
Islam in the Modern World 

The Muslims have been dominated by many 
cultures: Europe had strongly dominated Islamic 
nations; by the end of the 19th century the three 
great Muslim empires were the Ottoman in Tur- 
key, the Middle East and the Mediterranean; the 
Safavid in Iran; and the Mughul in India. Now in 
the 20th century there are no more colonies. There 
is no major group of Muslims that remain under 
the political domination of colonial or other out- 
side powers with the exception of the large Mus- 
lim population of central Asia and Afghanistan. 

Today Muslims have a strong vitality. Mus- 
lims have tumed again to the glories of their past 
to seek identity and guidance in the modern world. 
Islam is once again on the rise after several centu- 
Ties in which it seemed to lose vitality. 

Modern Islam also shows great eagerness to 
defend itself against criticism, especially from the 
West. Many thousands of books have been written 
to prove the greatness of the prophet and the 
superiority of Islam generally above other ways of 
life. 








of God in public. It’s 
Vest. 


El Salvador’s Struggle Is 
Complicated and Painful 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

Cambridge has a sister city in El Salvador. 
When I think about it, I guess I’ve known that for 
a long time, but itnever meant much to me. That 
is, itnever really meant much to me until met five 
people who live there. Nelson, Doglas, Lilian, 
Francesca, and Victor are all from San Jose Las 
Flores, our sister city in E] Salvador. They are 
teachers in their community, and many are also 
students. They have all lived through a war which 
had killed members of their immediate families 
and community. Most of them are now the oldest 
sibling in their families, although ithas not always 
been that way. During their lives they have 
endured more pain and overcome more struggles 
than many adults in our country. The oldest 
teacher is 17; the youngest is 14. 

El Salvador’s twelve year Civil War ended 
only two years ago, with the signing of a Peace 
Accord. It is hard to say when the struggle 
between the Salvadoran people and their govern- 
ment began. The most recent part of the struggle 
began around 1980 when a leader of the people 
was killed by the military. The situation leading 
up to the Salvadoran revolution is hard to explain. 
Fourteen families previously owned all of the 
land in El] Salvador. They also controlled the 
government and the military. The struggle of the 
Salvadoran people began as an attempt to take 
some of the land and power from these fourteen 
families; it ended as a fight for their lives. 

Via the military, the Salvadoran government 
began massive attacks on the people. The people 
were seen as “rebels” by the rich in power, a 
simiple excuse to kill off their country. They 
forced the people, especially in two provinces, to 
leave their cities. Most of the people fled to other 
towns or into the mountains. At one point, people 
attempted to cross the river into Honduras, but 
were pushed back — more than 600 of them were 
killed. The anti-rebel forces made any man they 


captured, who was fit enough, fight for the mili- 
tary — against his people. The people were killed 
for every ridiculous reason imaginable, and forno 
reason at all. Helicopters flew about the moun- 
tains and forests shooting and bombing anyone 
who might be hiding below. Often, people were 
on the run for a week, even a month — simply 
trying to stay one step ahead of their persuers, so 
they would not be killed. Yet, even during this 
Teign of terror, some of the people managed to 
teach their young children, while in hiding or on 
the run. And, eventually, some of the people 
found the courage to return to their towns. Defy- 
ing the orders of the military, they began to 
reclaim their rights. 
U.S. Involvement 

As with many things we are not aware of, the 
United States was far from an innocent bystander 
throughout the struggle in El Salvador. The 
United States, at one point in the war, sent 1.8 
million dollars g day, to the government of El 
Salvador. How did the US government pay for 
this? With our tax money — money which could 





have been used in millions of productive ways. 
The United States also trained the Salvadoran 
military at a base in North Carolina. During both 
the Reagan and Bush administrations, Salvadoran 
leaders who ordered the murders of their own 
people were praised. For reasons impossible for 
me to justify, our country helped the Salvadoran 
government to massacre its own people. 
The Struggle Continues 

Things have calmed down in El Salvador, 
because the people there have finally won back 
some of their civil rights. But the truth is that 
things aren’tmuch better than before the war. The 
country is still owned and controlled by very few. 
The military does not invade towns anymore and 
people are not forced to flee from their homes, but 
their lives are still a constant struggle. Still, the 
communities are amazingly cooperative and suc- 
cessful, because the people are so dedicated to 
making them work. The teachers who came to 
visit Cambridge, usually get up early in the mom- 
ing, teach from eight to twelve, take a little time to 
plan for the next day, work in the fields (or go to 
school themselves) in the aftemoon, and then 
reconvene to finish planning their classes. Al- 
though they enjoy, and take pride in what they are 
doing, they have little time for themselves. These 
teachers, and the others at their school in El 
Salvador, are dedicated to the children of their 
communities, where more children can now read 
than adults. Nelson explained how important it is 
for them to become literate. That, he said, is the 
way to make sure the Salvadoran people can’t be 
oppressed again. 

The Salvadoran struggle is much more com- 
plicated, and much more painful than I can ex- 
plain. But it brings up a whole other issue: our 
government has supported other governments, 
and/or leaders who oppress and kill their people. 
Notonly that, but we pay for it with our tax dollars 
and we are tricked into thinking that there is 


justification for our government’s actions. Unbe- 
lievably, the people of El Salvador distinguish 
between the actions of the American government, 
and the feelings of the American people — but 
that is more than can be said for many of our 
citizens. So what can we do? We can’t stop 
paying taxes. The best thing for us to do is to stay 
informed. We have to dig deeper, and we have to 
stay vocal. Just like in El Salvador, our own 
ignorance is the most powerful tool our govern- 
ment has to use against us. 
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| Ferreira Brings Open-mindedness, 


Understanding to Networks, Cable 


By Tamara Sorlie 

As well known throughout our school, Al 
Ferreira is vigorously involved in Project 10 
East. This gay-straight alliance support group 
was started about eight years ago. Mr. Ferreira 
was inspired to start the group as a result of a 
CRLS graduate killing himself because he 
couldn’t come to terms with the fact that he was 
gay. At that time there was no place for gay, 
lesbian, or bisexual youths to go for support. 

Al Ferreira is currently the coordinator of 
Project 10 East, Co-Chair of the Commission on 
Gay and Lesbian Youth and a member of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association Human Re- 
lations Council. He is a member of the National 
Education Association’s Gay and Lesbian Cau- 
cus Review Board, and he Co- Chairs the Cam- 
bridge Public Schools Multi-cultural Commit- 
tee. Mr. Ferreira also lectures nation-wide on 
concems of gay, lesbian, and bisexual youths. 

One would think that with all these projects 
he is involved in, Mr. Ferreira would quit teach- 
ing all together and spend his full time devoted 
to this cause. It is true that Mr. Ferreira has cut 
down on his teaching schedule; he now only 
instructs his Advance Portfolio photography 
class, but Mr. Ferreira has made it clear that he 
will not quit completely. He feels that it is 
important to keep in touch with the views of the 
students and their opinions. I, myself, .am in his 
class and can truly confirm thathe has lots to say, 
and loves to listen. When Mr. Ferreira talks to 
other people about gay and lesbian youth, he 
wants to know what they are talking about. He 
wants the kids to be able to relate to him, and vice 
versa. 

Mr. Ferreira has been interviewed by many 
magazine and television shows. Some of those 
pastshows were with Tom Brokaw NBC Evening 
News, the Jane Whitney Show, and the Public 
Broadcasting Network. 
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When asked about how he deals with the 
media when they decide to make up their own 
stories from his quotes, he replied with ease. 
“You can’t control what they print. Any time 
you say “yes” to someone you are taking a risk.” 

But Mr. Ferreira is willing to take that risk 
because he feels that it is worth it to have the 
advantage of reaching millions of people. 

He doesn’t regret any decisions that he has 
made in the past. He feels that he has grown from 
each experience. He never believed that his 
actions would affect change in the extreme right, 
but only inform people. From the beginning he 
has put energy into people who want informa- 
tion and education for gay and lesbian youth. 

Mr. Ferreira will be appearing on HBO and 
the Larry King Show in the near future. While 
appearing on the Larry King Show he will be 
defending public education about gay and les- 
bian youth against the religious rights of some 
students, who believe that they should not be 
exposed to discussion of the subject. 

New in the Project 10 East comer is a union 
of the students from the Peer Leadership project 
with the students from Project 10 East. They 
recently presented information to the freshmen 
in Leadership School through an assembly. The 
union answered questions which the freshman 
had had. 

One of Mr. Ferreira’s goals for this year is to 
talk to every single elementary school teacher in 
the Cambridge Public Schools. He hopes to 
work with them on informing the elementary 
kids about sexism and gender-role expectation 
of what girls should be like and what boys 
should be like. Mr. Ferreira believes that the 
problems begin in elementary school and that 
sexism is the foundation. For most boys and girls 
he hopes the message will be that they don’t 
have to be so uptight about living up to society’s 
expectations of whether or not they act mascu- 
line or feminine enough. 














Cambridge to Detroit, 
With Drive | 


By Kaydia Worrell and Brian Sarchioni, 

Cambridge’s own Sharon McPhail says 
that if you have people who believe in you 
and you believe in 
yourself, you can 
do amazing things 
without a whole lot 
of money. She 
proved that to be 
very true; she was 
afinalistin the race 
to become mayor 
of Detroit. 

Sharon came 
from a“poor” fam- 
ily of seven kids where she was the oldest. 
Her father died when she was only fifteen, so 
her mother had to go on welfare. Her mother 
didn’t have much to give Sharon, but she 
made a way for herself. Sharon ran for the 
mayor’s job and fought hard and long for 
something that she wanted— a good mes- 
sage for CRLS students who shouldn’t let 
their situation discourage them. 

Sharon is a lawyer. She graduated from 
Cambridge High & Latin School. She ran for 
mayor because she thought she could makea 
change. McPhail is a very proud example to 
look up to. She is one of our own. 
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Students in Mr. Bruno’s Law class show injured Elmer Perez their concern. 
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and graduated from the M.E. Fitzgerald 
School. She attended this school when it was 
called Cambridge High & Latin, in the class 
of 1971. After high school she met the re- 
quirements to go to college and she obtained 
a Masters Degree in Criminal Justice. 

Officer Washington completed 80 hours 
of training in Virginia Beach in a 13 week 
intensive training, including fire arm safety 
and legal studies. She has been on the Cam- 
bridge Police Force for thirteen years. Al- 
though not a pioneer woman on the force, 
there was a sense of resentment on behalf of 
some male colleagues when she entered. 

Ms. Washington’s main function as an 
officer is to teach. She instructs sixth graders 
on substance abuse and herinvolvement with 
Cambridge teens is visible through the 
D.A.RE. program. Shecommented that while 
a student at CHLS, students fought to get 
privileges to eat outside of the school. Now 
that students have those privileges, some 
want to abuse them when they leave school 
grounds. 

A police officer’s position is somewhat 
intimidating and Mary feels some disrespect 
as a result. Teens feel a separateness from 
cops. See eee eee weet folks dp 


CRLS ALUMNI/FACULTY 


























mestic situations andnever knowing the facts, 
being called to deal with gangs, going into 
situations that could affect her (such as AIDS) 
and always the opportunity of being killed. 
All CRLS students should know that Mary 
Washington is a proud example of what a 
graduate of our school can achieve. 


Ms. Splaine Alumni 
Obtain Science Grants 


By Rumel Mahmood 

When I first came to this school, I always 
wondered why the teachers and staff insisted 
that I “take advantage of what CRLS has to 
offer.” I wasn’t quite sure what they meant 
and even when I did, I really didn’t care. But 
now I realize how 
useful and some- 
times fulfilling 
these resources can 
be. 
_ There are so 
many sports teams 
and ap that one 


eg teat erected es be Seg 


Taught by Ms. Mary Splaine, Biotech- 
nology is an endeavor to familiarize students 
with a science that is rapidly expanding not 
only as a study but as an industry as well. 
Topics covered include an introduction to 
biochemistry, molecular biology and organic 
chemistry. 

Three students have been awarded grants 
by the National Science Foundation to do 
research at Northeastern University during 
the summer. The National Institute of Health 
has also contributed to another alumna, 
Lucetta Delva, by donating a grant to spend 
three summers at the B.U. School of Medi- 
cine. Josephine Leung has been hired by the 
Ariad Laboratory to do summer research. 
More of Ms. Splaine’s students have already 
been asked to apoply for more grants. 

Ms. Splaine, herself, has a considerable 
amount of experience, including having 
worked with M.I.T. and the B.U. School of 
Medicine. 

On why the class was initaited, Ms. 
Splaine says, “The future is in technology. 
It’s in the interdisciplinary sciences. The 
economy is becoming global and America 
needs to hold a market share.” Asked about 
biotechnology’s growth, Ms. Splaine re- 
sponded, “Biotechnology is worldwide.” 

Inrelatednews, Ms. Splaine has received 
an invitation for Dr. Bruce Alberts, President 
of the National Academy of Science, to speak 
here at Rindge & Latin on December 9. 
Affiliated with such schools as Harvard, 
Princeton, UCAL/SanFrancisco and more, 











Drama Company Shines 
With Pillow Talk 





By Tamar Leffert 

On November 19, 20 and 21, The Cam- 
bridge Rindge and Latin School Drama 
Department put on their fall production of 
Pillow Talk. 

The play was directed by Gerry Speca, 
the Cambridge Rindge and Latin School 
drama teacher and was produced by Judith 
Contrucci, the Drama Coordinator for the 
whole city of Cambridge. Steve Hall, who 
teaches set design at CRLS, headed the 
design and construction of the elaborate set 
along witha production crew. Thecostumes 
designed by Donald Swanson, stage makeup 
‘teacher, were fitting for the time period. 

The play, a 1950s romantic comedy, was 
originally a movie starring Doris Day and 
Rock Hudson. The plot tells about Jan, an 





Ignorant Observer of the Subway Miracle 


And Other Poems 
By Cynara Cannatella 


Gurgling in the flashing light 

Of the broken strobe like bulbs 

The smell of fresh urine in the morning 
Rambling on and on 

babbling your strange jargon 


Of the sounds that you utter 

I know that I can never comprehend 
From beginning to end 

But I know what you say 

I sense your intent 

I hear what you're saying 

In your heated lament 


| Why does the intonation 
Of your voices vex me this way? 
~ The resonance of each note, 


| And each pitch ties me up into 


- Knots of hostility when I don’t know you? 
d ’ . 








interior decorator, and Brad, a composer 
who share a party line. Party lines were big 
backin the 50s when the technology was not 
as well developed and there weren’t enough 
phone lines for everyone to have their own. 
Jan is fed up because Brad is always on the 
line talking to girls and she can’t make her 
calls. However, through a series of plot 
twists, they end up meeting and aaiag for 
each other. 

There was a lot of work that had to be 
done to make the play possible such as char- 
acterization, set design, set construction, re- 
hearsing, lighting, painting, etc. The whole 
company had been working hard since early 
October and the finished product was well 
Teceived. 





The Cambridge Rindge and Latin School 
Drama Departments 
presents 


PILLQIW TALK 


Directed by 
Gerry Speca 
Technical Director 
Steven Hall 
Costume Designer 
Donald Swanson 
Produced by 
Judith Contrucci 


Produced by special arrangement with 
The Dramatic Publishing Co., Woodstock, IIL 


Cast 
JAN MORROW.........Jacqueline Taylor 
JONATHAN FORBES.........Ben White 








MISS CONRAD, BESSIE.......... Cassie Marks 
SUPERVISOR, GIRL IN CLUB..........Emily Packard 
MISS DICKENSON..........Emily Jane Griffin 
GRAHAM, POLICEMAN..........Chris Lohnes Bums 


TELEPHONE OPERATOR. ee ..Emily Donaldson 
Production Staff 
STAGE MANAGER..........Emily Donaldson 
ASSISTANT STAGE MANAGERS... 
Nell Whiting, Natasha Johnson 
ASSISTANT TECHNICAL DIRECTOR.......Christine Jamiol 
WARDROBE ASSISTANTS......... Ariel Glick, Tamar Leffert 
LIGHTBOARD OPERATORS 
Georgia M. Ewen-Campen, Alison Luyerink 
SOUND OPERATOR.......... christine Jamiol, Tina Liu 
FLY CREV..........Bumsoon Lee, Rachel E. Frederick 
STAGE CREW.......Peter M. Dudgeon, Eniola Oluwole 
.».Yadira Rivera, Yaimani Rivera, Megan Spence 
SET DEIGN AND CONSTRUCTION.....The Production Crew 
PHOTOGRAPHY..........Peter Schweitzer 
FLORAL ARRANGEMENTB.......... Coady Florist 
ORIGINAL MUSIC..........Robert Ponte | 





























Seems irrevocable if we should want another 
Our autumnal years seem vague and lax 
As we accept of paths we are stagnant 
And afraid to explore others 

For fear that we are not faithful to our lives 
I will not choose now, 

I do not want to lose my way back 

To objectiveness and freedom 

Fear of commitment to one life, 
Eliminating the options of being, 

Will not make me conform 

To my bed of nails and motivation? 
Why should I be motivated? 

There are many reasons to hide my head 
In the sands of monotony 

There is no right way to go, 

But which is for me? 

How do I find it? 

May I return, if it does not suit me? 
Life is too permanent 

Goodbye. 


Untitled 

In this time, mourtime. _ 

From the day that we see 

the rise of our very first sun 

Till the last setting sun of our years 








See the green of the dollars 
Which lie in unwarranted opinions 
And they rake in the prophets 
From unprotected dominions 

It’s a sad, sad world. 


Just to be free 

To live a life arid of obstacles 
Without a difficulty 

Without pity for the people 
We have raped of happiness 


Callous mothers 
Ignorant fathers 

Think of the young ones! 
Today’s youth has seen 
The price of the life 
That we lead 


Families severed 

by the hand that protects 
the shallow eyes from the 
painless indulgence 

This is what your fist 
Teaches its 

Own slaves of charity 


Fear of challenge 











Has hindered our command 
Of choice and ability 

To determine the conditions 
Of our being 


To exist in our own realm 
Of Tranquility we must 
Open our eyes to those who 
Do not, cannot ascertain 








Amanda Buchanan 








ATTENTION ALL STUDENTS! 
Jam looking for allstudents. 
who have talent in the following areas: 


RAP ARTISTS * HOUSEMUSIC 
PLAYERS OF INSTRUMENTS * JAZZ MUSICIANS 
PRODUCERS * STUDIO TECHNICIANS 
LIGHT & SOUND.HIP HOP “DANCERS” 
R&B SINGERS * BLUES MUSICIANS. 

VIDEOPRODUCTION* DJ'S 
AFRICAN CULTURAL MUSICIANS OR DANCERS 


There i is going to be an important meeting 
ofall students: who fitinto the categories 
‘listed above, We will be meeting to establish 
anetwork oat who wish to further their goals 

inthe entertainment industry. 


Foc futher information, materials will ‘be available 
: mit se 











Untitled Poem 
by Khadijah Britton 


good night, you star 
just leave me alone 

i feel pinpricks 

as you chant-drone 
you too bright girl 
why don’t you cling 
like i ask 

for whom you'd sing 
i lust for love 

like you love for pain 


peel peel away your heart 

goes fast then pause to dream 

fee] real don’t make hurt start 
lingering your thoughts stream scream 


so i cry dye you 

multi call hours 

what you will i 

can’t be all yours 

don’t sleep through me 
slip on out house 

be my candy 

needy thoughts wake rouse 
can tulips kiss 

wheel feel through you 


dare wear new shoo me away 
don’t fear don’t blink 

care pair me with thus day 
sense mine stop think 
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POEMS 


A dedication to Q.M. 
By Odi J Wong 


Beautiful lady cockroaches, so full of round 
Your antennas protrude long and slender 
like wild grass in meadows bound 
Your movements spell forlom—why that quick into voidness? 
Without you I am my only friend to engage into coitus 
Simply an evening and no more I plight 
Are you afraid of the light? 
Embellished in magic your dress I often see 
How you ignore me 
When I have given so much of my imagination to it 
How colorful every turning moment with you I depict 


One particular of your clan with wings is massive 

And tinted by dark shades 

She plays in my mind 

In my eyes a misty haze 

She is so happy to find a place for her ritual 

When as my blood becomes her victual 

Then they only drown in it 

(Exposure is too seldom in vain advances) 

I am bound to it 

Tasty I must confess she be 

All indulgence serves to mastery 

Red and vanishing like a horrid ghost nip by nip 

Arousingly syrupy are the guts that drip like honeybee wax 
from the comer of my lip 


So I let her plunge totally within my rib cage 
on my own devise 

And I do not release as cheese with mice 

No cold falsehood will suggest from the warmth of her womb 

Lies will be as silent as the slumber in a dusty tomb 

That clear euphonious sound of fire a-burn prepares for 
tonight’s escape 

Those shades of smoke cast garments in the air dancing 
shifting shape 

Much like a semi-fantasy 

Much also tomorrow’s memory 

Fold her round body that phoenix in private hour 

Her amorphous spirit floats then dies like a withered flower 

I am lacking none what fertilizes this keepsake 

But less and less the pleasure of her I make 


I come home to find dinner ate! 
How dare that bedeviling fool of mine 

* lay out the bait 
Disdain stains my membrane when hope exits my breath 
Ican only stay unsettled beneath the impending death 
For] shall wait with all my given time 
Even my dignity lounges under grime 


In midnight I enter a demise 
only so eagerly I martyr my pollen 
Wishing to be born again 


To Every Black Child 
By Theresa Forde 


“To Every Black Child” 

To every Black child you can make 
something good out of your life. 
To every Black child youare intelligent. 
“To Every Black Child” 

be proud of 

who you are and raise 

your head up high. 

“To Every Black Child” 

Lear the right history of 

your past... 

“To Every Black Child” 

work hard for your goals and never give up. 
No matter what happens... : 
“To Every Black Child” 

Learn from your parents, those older . 








Student Art 
from 

Ms. Carroll’s 
classes 





Matthew McCosco 











Glenton Smith 
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FALCON SPORTS. 





By Jason Schweitzer 

The Cambridge boy’s soccer season came 
to an end one Wednesday night at Wobum 
High Stadium against Framingham High. 
The game was a semifinal in the Division 
One North Sectional Tournament. 

Defeats Belmont 

Cambridge’s first game in the tournament 
was an exciting 2-1 victory over Beverly in 
overtime. In that game, Cambridge’s Ema 
Silva scored first on a long pass from Joseph 
Abraha. The weather worsened towards the 
end of the first half as the rain came down 
hard and the field got wetter and wetter. 
Midway into the second half, with the wind 
at their backs, Beverly scored on a shot that 
took a long hop on the wet ground, tying the 
game. However, Cambridge did not give up. 
With some incredible saves by keeper Mario 
Leon and long clears by sweeper Luis 
Benavides, the score remained tied through 
the end of regulation. 

In overtime the game went back and 
forth, until, with five minutes left, Aristedes 
Silva broke free and put the ball in the upper 
Tight-hand comer. At this point, the Cam- 
bridge defense closed down the Beverly of- 
fense. 

Loss to Framingham 

In Framingham, the game was played 
evenly for the first 15 minutes. The 
Framingham right wing collecteda long cross 





Girl’s Cross Country 
Finishes Successfully 


By Theresa Forde 


As the season comes to an end, let’s take 
a look back to see how things went for the 
girl’s cross country team. This year’s team 
consisted of runners Autumn Cooper, Lena 
Entin, Theresa Forde, Phyliss Itoka, Arliza 
Smith, Cloe Drew, Molly Warsh, Emma 
Bengay, Sido Pierce, Kate Kindleburger, 
Leigh O’ Sullivan, and Melli Pini. The team 
coach, Joseph Coady, provided leadership 
with the help of senior captains Autumn 
Cooper, Lena Entin, and Theresa Forde. 

Although the cross country team lost 

several of its members that ran last year, the 
team, with the addition of new members, 
was able to complete a successful season. 
The team placed third in the league with a 
record of four wins and three losses. 


Boys *s Cross Country 


Shows Great Desire 


| By Marc Chalufour 


The 1993 cross country season has come 


| to.aclose and once again Rindge & Latin’s 


| has to offer. 


_:1n'1992, 


and put it into the comer from ten yards out. 
From then on, the game went back and forth 
but Cambridge couldn’t put the ball in the net 
and time ran out. 

The team ended the season with an over- 
all record of 12 wins, two losses, and three 
ties. Both losses resulted in a score of 1-0. 
This was an impressive record for a talented 
group of players. Many of the Cambridge 
players now look forward to a strong spring 
season. 


Boys Varsity Soccer Team 
Head Coach: Andrew Inglis; Roster: Joseph Abraha, 
Edwin Argueta, Luis Benavides, Liam Case, Ezechiel 
Dont, Jeremiah Gregory, Kobun Kaluza, Mario Leon, 
Jocelyn Maleus, Alvaro Mendez, Mozart Pluviose, 
Jason Schweitzer, Emmanuel Silva, Aristides Silva, 
Andre Stewart, Eliahu Sussman, Michelet Thompson, 
Adam Weinstock. 





- Boys’ Soccer Reaches E. Mass. Sectional Semis 
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WINTER SPORTS SCHEDULES 
will be available soon. 


Support CRLS Sports 

















*92, and a qualifier for the Kinney Cross 
Country National Championships in which 
he placed a resepctable 24th. 

With this year’s team consisting of two 
seniors, two juniors, and three sophomores, 
many people expected 1993 to be a year of 
rebuilding for CRLS. To the surprise of many 
this group of young, but experienced runners 
stormed through the Greater Boston League, 
finishing with a record of 7-1. The one loss, 
which prevented the team from winning the 
league title, came against Peabody in a race 
that came down to the wire, with Peabody 
winning by one point, 28-29. The team also 
performed well at the Bay State Invitational 
(3rd place) and at the Manhattan Invitational 
(7th place) which is the largest high school 
cross country meet in the nation with over 









finish in the ’92 Class Meet and he sat out 
many of the Falcons during the GBL cham- 
pionship meet in’ order to rest them for the 
November 13th race. 

On that date the Falcons’ seven varsity 
runners toed the star line knowing exactly 
what they had to do in order to make it to 
Northfield. With almost half of the twenty 
team field capable of qualifying, it promised 
to be a close race and there was no room for 
error. When the gun went off, senior Nasim 
Abdul-Malik and junior Zack Grunko led the 
Cambridge charge across the field. Follow- 
ing close behind was senior Rich Gilreath, 
junior Marc Chalufour, and sophomores Joe 
Sokol-Margolis, Charles Stanley, and Justin 
Wong. Two miles into the 3.1 mile race 
things did not look to good for Rindge & 
Latin as runners from Plymouth, Brockton, 
and Chelmsford (all contenders for the top 
five) were swarming around Cambridge’s 
middle men. Using their superior strength 
the Falcons were able to hold them off for the 
last mile. 

Even with strong races from all seven 
runners (Malik 4th place 15:42, Grunko 33rd 
16:34, Stanley 34th 16:35, Chalufour 56th 
16:58, Margolis 64th 17:02, Wong 76th 
17:09, Gilreath 110th 17:49) the Falcons did 
not know if they had made it until nearly 30 
minutes after the race. Finally, when the 
results were in, they showed Cambridge 
Rindge & Latin .in fourth place! Among the 
teams that the Falcons beat were: St. John’s 
Prep in 9th place (1992 state champions), 
Peabody in 7th place (1993 GBLchampions) 
and Chelmsford in 6th place (ranked #7 in 
the state). 

While the Falcons don’t have a shot at 
the state title this year, they will return five of 


their top seven runners next year and should. 


be one of the favorites especially after their 














Girl’s Soccer Looks 


To Promising Future 
By Erica Metzger 

Another season has ended for the girl’s 
soccer team. This season has been one with- 
Out state tournament results, but an enjoy- 
ableand very promising one. The team moved 
up in the Greater Boston League standings. 


The opposing coaches, and even spectators, - 


were full of compliments for our team and its 
future. 

In addition to those compliments, the 
team now boasts four Globe All-Stars. Fresh- 
man Marina Michahelles and senior Erica 
Metzger have been named to the first team of 
the Greater Boston League All-Stars. Senior 
Galen White and freshman Lauren Morse 
have been named to the second team of 
G.B.L. All-Stars. For the first time in years, 
Cambridge players are receiving the atten- 
tion and credit that they deserve. 

Looking toward next year, the team may 
have to make some adjustments. With head 
coach Nuena Odim’s contract up for re- 
newal, the team may face a new coaching 
combination. But, despite the loss of four 
seniors, the majority of the team will remain 
intact. New players are always welcome, 
regardless of their previous experience or 
skills, and there will hopefully be support 
from freshmen and new-comers as enthusi- 
astic as there was this year. 


I speak for the three captains when I say — 


that this year was the most successful and 
rewarding season in the last four years. The 


team is full of great players, both on and off — 


the field, and we wish them the best of luck 
in the future years. 
é Girls Soccer Team 

Head Coach: Nnena Odim; Assistant Coach: Anne 
Strong; Captains: Galen White, Erica Metzger, Chris- 
tine Plowman; Roster: Cecilia Berggren, Mara 
Bresnahan, Lora Brill, Margaret Brown, Deborah Cabral, 
Tamara Constant, Alma Cortes, Tziti Delgado, Racheal 
Deutsch, Emily Gregory, Sarah Grubbs, Andrea Harvey, 
Rosa Kline, Nissa Larsen, Samantha Lautman, Lisa 








Crew Club Rows 
In HOTC Regatta 


Girls Eight Finishes 2nd; 
Boys Improve Their Times 








By Alisa Grubbs 

The day was cool with a wind that seemed to 
come from all directions but the sun was out and 
it warmed up to the perfect racing temperature. 
Crews from all over the country and the world 
came to participate in the Head of the Charles 
regatta (HOTC), the largest one-day regatta in the 
world. 

To be able to participate in the regatta is a 
chance that most people never get. This year there 
were four CRLS students that were able to partici- 
pate in the HOTC. The CRLS crew team joins up 
with students from other area high schools to 
make a joint team under the name of Community 
Rowing Inc. (CRI). Through CRI we are able to 
have a team, boats, coaches and access to the 
water so that we can practice. CRI was able to 
register one girls’ eight and two boys’ boats, one 
being an eight and the other being a four for the 
HOTC. 

Each boat trained very hard for the six weeks 
previous to the race and the time spent training 
was time that a real team was made. Working 
together and having fun were two goals that 
everyone achieved. When the race day came, all 
three boats did well and attained personal bests. 
The girls’ boat came in second out of the high 
school girls who raced and the boys’ boats got 
their best times for the season and the race course. 
The HOTC was not the only race that the students 
trained for. CRI youth were in three other large 
regattas and did very well in all of them. There 
was also a small regatta that CRI hosted during 
which the less eperienced rowers were able to 
have a racing experience against equal leveled 
crews. 

There are three seasons for outdoor row- 
ing: —fall, spring. and summer—and each i is a 





little phe The Gat season was the fall season 
and it was all Head races, meaning about a3 mile 
race that has a staggered start. The summer and 
spring seasons are about the same because they 
have the same sprint racing style of 1000 to 
2000m, but the summer is not as organized and 
towards the end of the summer season the training 
is more for the fall Head races. 

Being able to row and be in local regattas 
along with national ones is something that is very 
exciting. Having a place like CRI is not very 

_ common and the students at CRLS are very lucky 

to be able to participate in it. Knowing what it is 
like to row and be out on the river can never be 

_ explained in words so for anyone who would like 
to try it, the Crew Club would like to open an 
invitation to all who want to come and find out 
about us. Ms. Linda Lipkin (Pilot) or Ms. Phyllis 
Bretholtz (Leadership) will answer any questions 
and give the information that is needed. 


/ , 
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SWIM 
VOLUNTEERS 


>s 


High school students or staff are 


needed to assist elementary swim 
program on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, 9-11 A.M. Leave your name 
with the PE. Dept. 





Olympian Visits 
CRLS Swimmers 


By Gloria Tsai 

Students waited in the gym upstairs listening 
to Mr. Greenidge talk about the importance of 
college. It was 2 o’clock and Olympic gold med- 
alist swimmer Summer Sanders was supposed to 
show up twenty minutes earlier. She was going to 
speak to C.R.L.S. swimmers on behalf of WAVE, 
an organization to promote women in sports. 

Finally, she strolled in and spoke to the stu- 
dents about the importance of women participat- 
ing in athletics while in high school. A quick 
question and answer session and a five minute 
video followed. d 

Ms. Sanders signed a few autographs before 
she was whisked away. Many were excited that 
the Olympian agreed to do a small workout with 
the swim team, Students rushed to their lockers to 
change. Several swimmers on the boys’ and girls’ 
teams waited in the pool. Ms. Sanders walked 
over and helped by offering a few suggestions on 
the freestyle and backstroke. One student com- 
mented, “It was amazing all the knowledge she 
See ce ne Peep ase yee Ver 
tao and nice." 
















































E The Falcons gave it all they had in the Thanksgiving Day football game against North Middlesex. 
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On Thanksgiving Day at Russell Field 











DeJesus Scores Three TDs 
In Best Offensive Display 


1993 CRLS FOOTBALL ROSTER 


By Kaya Stone 

The football seasoncame to aclose on Thanks- 
giving Day, with a 46-20 loss to Super Bowl 
bound North Middlesex. 
Led by David DeJesus’ 
three touchdowns, the 
Falcons put together their 
best offensive perfor- 
mance of the year against 
one of the state’s best 
teams. With the Thanks- 
giving Day game being 
one of the highlights of 
the season, CRLS finally 
got some crowd support. 

The Cambridge Rindge and Latin football 
team has been plagued by tough losses and inju- 
Ties to both David DeJesus and Serge Mathieu. It 
has been a frustrating season. The bright points 
for the Falcons have been atie against Somerville 
and the development of sophomore Lucas 
Lawrence at quarterback. 

When talked with junior Matt Keller he told 
me, “It’s beyond the point of frustration; at this 
point we're just playing for fun.” With eight 
Starters returning next year, along with the con- 
tinuous development of the Cambridge Pop 
Warner league, things are beginning to look better 
for the Falcons in the future. Yet when I asked 
Keller about a possible winning season next year, 
he replied “Maybe in four years. I can guarantee 
that it won‘t take until 1997 for a Falcon win. 





















Co-Captains: 

Serge Mathieu, Byron Logan, Dom Calioro 
Jeremy Collins,So Lucas Lawrence,So 
Nicolo Cancellieri,Sr Ajit Singh,Sr 
Romel Howard,So Tom Materazzo,So 
Lafayette Holloman,So Matt Power-Koch, Fr 
Edgar Bacai,Sr Robert Banks,Fr 
Jose Calderon Jr David DeJesus,Sr 
Pierre Julien,Sr Eric Percoco,Sr 
Tyrone Gibson, Fr Serge Mathieu,Sr 
Jason Bennett,Sr Michael Cox,Sr 
Rolondo Dongo,Sr Karlex Mondesir,Sr 
Byron Logan,Sr Matt KellerJr 
Greg Aldrich,Fr Peter Popovics Jr 
Gabe Larsen,Sr Wayne Marshall,Sr 
Frankie Cabral,Sr Mike Aliano,Jr 
Nate Lesser,Jr Dom Colioro,So 
Mike Perryman,Sr Ryan Stanhope,So 
Edwin Ellcock,So Dion Dottin Jr 
Jason Hand,Sr Simon Valentin Jr 
Aaron Dottin Jr Kano Cumberbatch,Fr. 

Coaches: 


William Timmins, Head Coach 
Matt Peters, Lance Dottin, 


Aram Dottin, Warren Ellcock 
Greater Boston League 
Football Standings 
Peabody 7-0-1 15 
Waltham 7-10 14 
Everett 6-2-0 12 
Arlington 5-2-1 11 
Revere 4-4-0 8 
Malden 3-5-0 6 
Medford 2-6-0 4 
Cambridge R&L 0-7-1 1 
Somerville 0-7-1 1 re 
1993 Results 

8-29 Belmont 

8-8 Somerville 

6-36 Revere 

12-22 Malden 

7-28 
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bo) 8: Wire them both grow by 


depositing your personal funds, 
S INYINGS special project funds, or student 
club funds at the School Bank. 


PND) THE Students perform all banking 
transactions including opening ac- 
counts, accepting deposits, 


ie =(e.e)E and making withdrawals. 


The School Bank is located 


B ANK opposite CRLS’s Main Office 


and is open Monday-Friday, 
11:40 a.m.-12:50 p.m. for students, 


INI CRLS faculty, and school personnel only. 


Accounts opened at the School 
Bank can also be serviced at any 
of our East Cambridge Savings 
Bank locations: 


292 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge 


1310 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge 

One Canal Park 
Cambridge 


285 Highland Avenue 
Somerville 


Stop By 
The School Bank Today! 


*Profits will be transferred into a scholarship fund. 


Member FDIC/DIF 
Deposits Insured in Full EQUAL HOUSING 
Equal Opportunity Lender LENDER 








“thought the Spider Web was fun because 
it was different and you have to help each 
to get through It. | also think the Mohwak 
Walk was hard. Our team didn’t getto finish 
it because when we were half through It, 
someone called us to the Zipper. But |! 
thought It hurt doing It because of the way 
we had to walk. It hurt my feet. I thought the 
morning was freezing, but | ended up hav- 
ing fun. the most fun was the Zipper.” 


“When we got there (Camp Nonesuch) we 
did a lot of team building and we learned 
things about other people. My team, | think, 
worked together very well. | loved the Zip 
Line.” 


“| went on a fleld trip to Camp Nonesuch at 
Rivers School. We did a lot of activities. 
One of the activities | did not like was the 
Spider Web. It was really stupid. You had to 
go through the net without touching one 
line. The best thing there was the Zip Line. 
Itwas very fun. Yougo high Inthe alr and go 
down really fast.” 


“| really like this trip because It was really 
fun. | like every game especially the Zip 
Line. It’s really fun, but The Wall game and 
Whip game Is also fun, too, especially The 
Wall game. It really made me scared, but I 
finally did it. After this field trip the things 
that remind me of it you have to trust your 
group. You have to work together and lis- 
ten to the plan.” 


“| had a lot of fun on the Zip Line and 
Mohawk Walk. My group was good and we 
got mostof the Initiatives done. The mentor 
did a lot so It wasn’t as challenging as It 
could have been. The Wall wasn’t challeng- 
ing and the Chocolate River was childish, 
but most of the day was a lot of fun and |! 
hope we'll do it again.” 


“| had lots of fun on the trip. Ithought all the 
activities were a lot of fun. The Mohawk 
Walk was lots of fun once everyone got on. 
| had been waiting to go on the Zip Line the 
whole time and It was lots of fun. | thought 
we had good mentors and we had good 
talks aboutit afe-terwards. I’m Just not sure 
If it had an overall effect on me asa person. 
It was Just a fun experience. | think we 
should go on an overnight.” 


“It was real fun. You really learned how to 
work together and as a team. We didn’t 
really have enough time. An overnight 
would be better. | think we should have 
done more activities with the whole group 
or bigger group at least.” 
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“| thought that goingto Camp Nonesuch on 











working together and | 
yment depended on whether 

Fr yu had a good group. | like my 
group./ We worked together and let people 







and say thelr Ideas. | think one thing 
ight have been fun was a group 
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The ropes course at the Rivers School in Weston has provided C.R.L. 


S. students with a safe haven in which to get away from the city, Into the 


clean, breathtakingly beautiful woods and release thelr everyday problems 
and stressful situations through a variety of activities. The course Is 
equipped with everything from a web (in which an entire group is somehow, 
through a committed group effort, placed In one of the web’ s holes, a few 
of which are five or six feet In the air) to a zip line ( the fun “ride” where a 
student Is sent flying across a cable In a safe harness- much more fun than 
a roller coaster because you do It alone), with everything you could ever 


want In between. 


Students go to the course to reach various goals. Team- bullding and 
trust- orlented activities are stressed and are participated In by everyone In 
the group. It Is expected that everyone be respectful to one another, and In 
my experiences, this has always been the case. Even though we’re all 
“working” together the result Is a lot of fun. Whether you’ re a freshman 
doing Project Adventure or a higher level student who wants a fun gym 
course, It’s an entertaining, confidence-bullding experience. (The following 
are comments from Academy freshmen who participated recently.) 








of activity and It happened. Everybody 
was perfect and the thing that | learned 
was that | can help people who can’t do 
things and that made me feel good. Could 
we do this again, please? | loved it very 
much. You (Mr. McCarthy, the other teach- 
ers and students) are the greatest!” 


“| had a lot of fun. We went to Camp 
Nonesuch. My favorite activities were the 
Zip Line and The Wall because | had a lotof 
fun on them. But we needed to listen to 
each other. But when our group brought 
up the ball Idea we actually listened to 
each other and came up with more Ideas to 
make It better. }was really scared about the: 
Zip Line and then 1 got up and said, ‘I'm 
going to do it because everyone sald It was 
fun, so | had to try It!’” 


“Being at the Rivers Camp Nonesuch really 
made me think about trust. | never really 
realized how hard It Is to trust someone. 
The group Initiatives were definitely the 
best part. My group did the Mohawk Walk, 
The Wall, the Spider Web, and the Zip Line. 
I think the Zip Line was definitely the most 
fun, but for me it didn’t really seem like a 
group activity. The Mohawk Walk really 
made us work together and was very fun. 
We worked together and listened to each 
other. The Wall was also really fun, but 
there were only two people who were really 
doing the work. The Spider Web also 
seemed to be dependent ona few people. If 
you were strong you were part of it and if 
you weren’t strong, then you really weren’t. 
All In all, | think it was real fun!” 


“| thought the day was fun. | thought it 
would have been more fun If the mentors 


stayed out of it more and let us do more of 


the planning. My group was, for the most 
part, an easy group to work with. Almost 


everyone was willing to try everything at. 


least once. The Wall woul 
best If the mentors let us 


the hardest for our ¢ 






though we had a good 
balance 


a | thought it 


erative learning and trust. We met our 
groups and mentors and got to know (each 
other) by playing gamesto get acquainted. 
When we knew and trusted our group we 
went to have some fun on the Zip Line. 
Then, In order to get some more group 
learning in, we did activities such as the 
Spider Web which we had to talk with each 
other (in order) to get through. At the end 
we figured it out and talked with the men- 
tors so that when we did The Wall we 
worked together a lot better. It was a great 
day and a good learning experiment.” 


“When | went to Camp Nonesuch at the 
Rivers School, we based our trip on coop- 
erative learning and trust. We met our 
groups and mentors and got to know (each 
other) by playing gamesto get acquainted. 
When we knew and trusted our group we 
went to have some fun on the Zip Line. 
Then, In order to get some more group 
learning in, we did activities such as the 
Spider Web which we had to talk with each 
“other {in order) to get through. At the end 
we figured: it out and talked with the men- 
tors so that when we did The Wall we 
worked together a lot better. It was a great 
day and a good learning experiment.” 


The trip that | went on to the Rivers School 
was a blast. | thought every activity was 
great and | would Iike to do It again. | think 
we should do it at least once a term. It 
helped relax me and relieved the pressures 
of school. | really helped me learn to work 
In agroup. The activities were so much fun 
and especially liked the Mohawk Walk. It 
took a lot of time and effort but we finally 
completed it. | also liked the Web. It was a 
real feeling of accomplishment when we 
finally completed It. 1 also met three people 
I didn’t know; two of them became friends 
and | didn’t talk to the third one, but It was 


tles.” — 


eer Mentoring and Project Advent 


A Course In Miracles 
by Khadijah Britton 
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Nonesuch-on November 4th. | felt that 
most, If not all, of the people in my group 
participated well. | felt that we had a hard 
time listening to each other at first, but as 
the day went on we started to listen 
better. | felt we had some trouble with The 
Wall when not everyone stayed with the 
task and as a result one person got stuck 
and It took an extra effort by the people 
on top to get her over. The Mohawk Walk 
was a good event, although there wasn’t 
enough time to complete it. We had a 
good time and everyone listened and did 
qulte well on it. The Zip Line was the best. 
| wish that I could have done It over and 
over again. The mentors In my opinion did 
a good job briefing.” 


“This experience was a good form of 
education because It was fun, plus It bullt 
trust with your peers. However, In two 
activities—The Wall and the Web—people 
started fooling around and making fun of 
how people looked as they were trying to 
do the Initiative. Nevertheless, | felt the 
day was as uccess and we should do this 
type of thing more often.” 


“It was exciting. It really liked It because | 
had a lot of fun. My group was very 
supportive and you could really trust 
them. at the beginning everyone was 
trying to get themselves to the other side 
on the Web, but then we saw It was not 
working out. We stopped, made a plan 
and then we started working as a real 
group. This field trip was a nice experi- 
ence to me and | wish we could go again 
in the spring time, but go overnight.” 


“| thought that the Zip Line was the best 
but that rope should not have been their 
because It hits people pretty hard. The 
Wall was pretty good but when people 
make It over they should go back on the 
other side and help the last person over. 
But I did not like that we could not play 
football, but everything else was good. 
The Spider was dumb.” 


“I wish It was longer and they had more 
stations and better things. There should 
be an overnight campout. | think that it 
would be more fun.” 


“| like everything about the camp, 
especially Peter and Paul (mentors). | 
liked all the games that we played. The 
group that | was in at first It didn’t work. 
But then the group was cooperating 
good and we had a lot of fun.” 


“| enjoyed this trip because it was fun 
and a great way to get to know people 
and build a trusting relationship. | just 
wish we had more time to do all the 
activities. Thank you for the fun time, Mr. 
McCarthy!” 


“The field trip to the Nonesuch Camp on 
the Rivers School was something fun. 
We all had to put our minds Into what we 
were doing. At thee beginning a lot of 
people was talking and didn’t listen. But 
after some time we worked together and 
began to listen to each other. Some- 





We Gratefully Acknowledge 
COM/Energy, 
The Cambridge Partnership 
for Public Education, 
the Superintendent of Schools 
and Central Administration of 
the Cambridge School Department 
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Executive Board At Work 
To Deliver Memorable Year 


By Wayne Marshall 
Each year the senior classelects 
a group of students to organize its 
fundraising, prom, trip, and other 
senior-year activities. The Senior 
Executive Board, as it is called, is 
made up of eleven members. Each 
week the senior class president, vice 
president, treasurer, secretary, and 
executive board members meet to 
discuss these issues. The senior class 
advisors also oversee these meet- 
ings. This year’s advisors are 
Marvin Daniels and Lucinda 
Leveille. 
The members of this year’s 

Senior Executive Board are Olga 
Perez-Bonnelly, Pauline Villaroel, 
Rumel Mahmood, Malikka Jones, 
Christine Plowman, Stephanie 
Hudson, Tracy Carter, Wayne 
Marshall, Taleah Jennings, Odette 
Palermo, and Cecilia Gorospe. The 
senior class officers are Awet 
Teame (President), Melitza Gomez 
(Vice President), Ashley Lissant 
(Treasurer), and Alexis Harding 
(Secretary). 

The executive board is broken 
down into four sub-committees. 
These committees plan and make 
the arrangements for the prom, the 
class trip, fundraising, and senior 
class sponsored dances. Each sub- 
committee has its own chairperson 
and vice-chair. They each meet 
separately at different times of the 
week to prepare briefings for the 
entire executive board. 

Prom at Hyatt 

The decided hostof this year’s 
promis the Hyatt Regency inCam- 
bridge. The date will be Friday, 
May 27. Currently, the price of 
each ticket is thirty-five dollars. 
However, if the school committee 
grants the class $5,000, the ticket 
price will fall to $25. Also, other 
fundraising is being planned to fur- 
ther defray the cost. 

Senior Trip 

There is no definite trip at this 
time. Many options are being 
looked into. The option of flying 
somewhere has been ruled out be- 
cause plane-fares are much too 











costly. A bus or a train is the most 


likely source of transportation. Pres- 
ently, the trip sub-committee is look- 
ing at Busch Gardens, Washington 
D.C., Atlantic City, and Montreal 
as possible choices. One drawback 
in making this choice is the educa- 
tion policy of class trips. This policy 
states that any trip arranged by the 
high school must have some educa- 
tional aspect. This rules out most 
beach resorts and other “non-edu- 
cational” sites. 
Fundraisers 

There are a number of fund- 
raisers being planned for the near 
future. The executive board is spon- 
soring a special “delivery” service 
for Valentine’s Day. Students can 
choose a valentine to whom they 
wish to send a gift . On that day, 
executive board members will de- 
liver a chocolate lollipop to this 
special valentine in his or her 
homeroom. There will also be a 
monthly planned flower/balloon 
sale to benefit the senior class. In 
addition, three to four senior class 
sponsored dances are scheduled. 

Participation in these fund-rais- 
ers is essential in helping this year’s 
senior class. The executive board 
urges all students to partake in these 
activities. They are open to any sug- 
gestions. The Senior Executive 
Board is trying to give the Class of 
94 a memorable senior year. All 
seniors can help by participating in 
fund-raisers and completing the 
surveys which will be distributed. 
Together, the Senior Executive 
Board, the class officers, and the 
other 400 seniors have the potential 
to leave behind many bright memo- 
ries here at C.R.L.S. 










Leadership School 








Lisa Welch and Junior Acevedo are in the Valentine spirit (RF staff photo). 











Memorial Held 
for Academy’s 
Pierrot Michel 


By D. Glinski 

A service was 
held on January 
31 in the theater 
where Academy 
students as- 
sembled to ac- 
knowledge 
Pierrot Michel’s 
death.A magnificent and inspiring hom- 
age was given for Pierrot, a senior, by 
Peter Kasmer. Yvon Lamour offered a 
song and a poem for peace of mind was 
written and beautifully recited by Kenia 
Selamy. Speakers, Aslin Thompson, 
Yvon Lamour, Maritzard Florus and 
Amold Clayton were key voices ex- 
pressing the feelings that many others 
actually had. With these speakers it 
became easier to grasp the truth of 
Pierrot’s death and helped the Acad- 
emy to band together. 





(Related article on page 11) 


“Modified C” Schedule Institutes 
Eight Periods, Four Day Rotation 


By Samantha Coren Spitzer 

Most students at CRLS have 
heard about the plans to change the 
method of scheduling at the high 
school. Surveys have been given to 


students and they have been in-- 


vited to join the Advisory Council 
to discuss the issues regarding the 
change. Unfortunately, many stu- 
dents have not been involved and 
do not know what to expect for 
their remaining years at the high 
school. 

The scheduling committee has 
worked closely with the Advisory 
Council to ensure that the students, 
teachers, and administrators have 
remained informed and involved 
in the process of selecting a new 
model for next year. With such a 
complex issue and several options, 
many members of the school com- 
munity have become confused re- 
garding the choices for the sched- 
ule. 

After numerous surveys and 
meetings open to the entire school, 
the scheduling committee has be- 
gun to reach the conclusion that a 
modified version of “model C” is 


proposed three minutes. School 
would start at 8:00 and homeroom 
would last for seven minutes. The 
order of the eight periods would 
change each day to fit in the daily 
schedule of six periods but would 
follow the pattern of lasting for SO 
minutes, 65 minutes, and 50 min- 
utes in the morning and in the after- 
noon. The order of classes would 
repeat every four days. 

The model proposes that lunch 
would be held during fourth period, 
using theschedulenow inuse. Lunch 
A would be held from 11:03 to 
11:29 and Lunch B would be held 
from 11:57 to 12:23. The afternoon 
would be blocked off with subjects 
five, six, seven, and eight to facili- 
tate those who work aftemoons and 
internships. Early release days 
would be split so that five would 


impact moming classes and five - 


would impact afternoon classes. 
The teacher’s schedule would 
provide for class loads of four, five, 
three, and three classes a day on a 
four day rotation if the teacher has a 
free pair (periods which share a day 
off including one and five, two and 
six, three and seven, or four and 


tively addresses the needs of the 
school. It is clear that there is no 
perfect scheduling model to accom- 
modate every need of the commu- 
nity and that the process of change 
will be continuous. The new sched- 
ule, once officially chosen and 
implemented, must, therefore, be 
seen as the first step of a long road. 
(See chart on page 15) 
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Kwanza Well Planned; 
Audience Inexcusable 


By Samantha Coren Spitzer 

This year’s Kwanza Assembly 
continued a tradition at CRLS. Each 
December, an assembly is devel- 
oped and presented to recognize the 
celebration of Kwanza. The sym- 
bols and principles of the holiday 
are presented and explained by stu- 
dents. 

This year’s assembly was espe- 
cially well planned and presented. 
There were many more dances, po- 
ems, songs, skits, and other presen- 
tations than in previous years. Stu- 
dents in the Black Student Union, 
East African Club, Haitian Club, 
and West Indian Club joined to il- 
lustrate the seven principles of 
Kwanza through excellent perfor- 
mances. 

Unfortunately, many members 
of the audience were not mature 
enough to appreciate the excellence 
of this assembly. Constant disrup- 
tions made it hard for the perform- 
ers and the rest of the audience to 
concentrate. Laughter attacked the 
presenters as they attempted to en- 
tertain and enlighten the members 
of the audience. This disrespectful 
behavior was especially frustrating 
considering how much time and 
effort was put into the assembly. 

The assembly was not started on 
time due to the rude and disruptive 
behavior of many members of the 
audience. Certain students found it 
funny when one singer’s voice 
cracked during the Black National 
Anthem due toacold. Whistles and 
inappropriate comments interfered 
with the dances of several groups of 
Students. Some students were too 
immature to understand the true 
meaning behind a poem by Maya 
Angelou and, therefore felt that 
they could interrupt the presenter. 
A skit portraying real issues and 
concems was disrupted by laughter 
and jokes. A rap presented by two 
Students was covered by laughter 
and unnecessary discussion. 

The disrespect and immaturity 
illustrated by many members of the 
audience at this year’s Kwanza as- 
sembly must not be allowed to go 
ignored. It is ridiculous that high 
school students should be discour- 
aged by their peers to work hard to 
create presentations for their peers. 
I would like to thank all of those 
who worked so hard to create such 
a wonderful assembly and hope that 
you know that the behavior of select 
groups of audience members does 
not represent the feelings of the 
entire student body. 


NHS Charity Drive 
Helped Those in Need 


By Galen White 

As many of you probably re- 
member from listening to the daily 
announcements or reading the Did 
You Know, the National Honor So- 


ase 


ae 


October 13th lobby at the State House. David LaFontaine, Chair of the Governor’s Commission on Gay and Lesbian Youth, 
is speaking. Behind him is Lt. Governor Paul Celucci. 1993 CRLS graduate Jessica Byers who is the Co-Chair of the Governor’s 
Commission on Gay and Lesbian Youth with CRLS photography teacher and Project 10 East Coordinator Al Ferreira is seated. 


(Cynara Cannatella photo) 


ciety sponsored a_ holiday 
fundraising charity event in De- 
cember. This event raised money 
and collected toys for those in need 
around the holidays. 

After discussing plans for rais- 
ing the money and gifts, the mem- 
bers of the society decided that a 
bake sale and the collection of mon- 
etary and toy donations seemed like 
the best ideas. 

The bake sale ran for two days 
in both the teacher’s cafeteria and 
on the first and fifth floors. The 
donation and toy drives were inde- 
pendent tasks for which each mem- 
ber was responsible. They were en- 
couraged to collect monetary dona- 
tions and/or toys from friends, rela- 
tives, and teachers. 

Both the bake sale and the dona- 
tion drives were a huge success. We 
raised over $300 through the bake 
sale and donation drives as well as 
a large amount of toys. All of the 
monetary donations went to the 
Globe Santa Fund. The toys were 
given to the Toys For Tots Pro- 
gram. Both of these organizations 
distributed the gifts to families in 
need. 

We would like to thank every- 
one who was involved in any way 
with this event. It was a great ac- 
complishment. Stay tuned for more 
projects within the school and com- 
munity sponsored and run by the 
National Honor Society. 


Belize Trip Postponed 
Until Next Year 


By Georgia Ewen-Campen 

Regretfully, the trip to Belize 
that was scheduled for February 
vacation has been postponed until 
next year because of organizational 
problems. The trip, which will take 
place during the February vacation 
of the 1994-95 school year, will 
include hiking in the rain forest and 
snorkeling in coral reefs. 

Planning and fundraising have 
already begun and will continue for 
the remainder of this year and the 
beginning of next year. If you are 
interested in participating in the trip, 


please contact Rami Alwan in R305. 





Project 10 Students 
Support House Bill 


By Cynara Cannatella 

Three years ago, the Student 
State Advisory responded to the 
outcries of gay, lesbian, and bi- 
sexual youth from all over Massa- 
chusetts by creating Bill H3353. 
The bill was intended to reform an 
existing law which protects stu- 
dents from being discriminated 
against because of race, sex, and 
religion. The reformation simply 
proposed to add “sexual prefer- 
ence” to the law. 

Since the development of the 
bill, students from all over the 
Boston area have been lobbying at 
the State House. Students have 
been writing letters, making phone 
calls, and urging their politicians 
to pass the bill. 

During the past few months, 
Students became more optimistic 
about H3353. Vigils, lobbies, and 
rallies were held daily as the bill 
became celebrated by different 
gay/straight alliances. There were 
several members of CRLS’s own 
Project 10 East who were active in 
supporting the bill. 

During several lobbies, legis- 
lators heard the testimonies of 
many high school students who 
had been both verbally and physi- 
cally harassed by their fellow stu- 
dents. In most cases, the students, 
and the victims were accused of 
being at fault. It was stories like 
these that finally persuaded the 
politicians to vote “yes” on H3353. 

Thanks to the efforts of Massa- 
chusetts youth, the bill was passed 
and it is now a law. 
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¢ Students Obtain Awards— 
Both Samantha SpitzerandNyuma 
Harrison have made the first cut in 
the Coca Cola Scholars Program 
of the Coca Cola Foundation. This 
isno small thing. Sam and Nyuma 
are both semi-finalists and were in 
the top 2% of the pool of over 
100,000 applicants in the first 
round of the selection process. The 
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second stage of this competition is 
now underway. 

Samantha is also the winner of 
the C.R.L.S. Jewish War Veterans’ 
Award-“Classmates Today--- 
Neighbors Tomorrow” brotherhood 
award and will be entered in the 
state-wide competition. She is also 
the C.R.L.S. nominee for the 
Principal’s Leadership Award. 

Sirak Gebrakidan and Samantha 
are the National Honor Society 
Scholarship representatives from 
CRES: 








» Academy Sophomores Are Men- 
tors—The following sophomores 
are involved with the Freshmen 
Mentoring Program: Ji Hee Song, 
Megan Spence, Carla Mejia, Lucia 
Santana, Steven Veis, Reina 
Alvarez, Yvens Jean, Hernan 
Pinedo, Marie Carmelle St. 
Germain, Kimberly Dervis, Jamila 
Farah, Ben Leff, Devin Underwood, 
Consuelo Calixto, Edgardo Colon, 
Frederick Cook, Jamane Howard, 
James Lund, Jose Perez, Josh Snider, 
Susan Yajai Garcia-Herera, Lauren 
Morse, Sandy Natera, Williamson 
St. Clair, Betsie Alejandro, Yi Han, 
Catheryn Lander, Tran Nguyen and 
Jenny Soares. 


¢ Grade 10 California Achieve- 
ment Tests (CAT) have been post- 
poned until early March. In addi- 
tion, grade 10 will be taking the 
Mass. Educational Assessment Pro- 
gram (MEAP), a statewide program, 
which will measure skills and 
knowledge in reading, math, sci- 
ence, social studies, and writing. In 
part, students will be writing essay- 
type responses to open-ended ques- 
tions, 


¢ Cambridge Evening School: Did 
you know that students have taken 
advantage of the Cambridge 
Evening School? Students in need 
of make-up courses in English, ba- 
sic math, history, and health/physi- 
cal education, have registered. Ques- 
tions about the year’s program can 
directed to Dr. Phelps (R331). Driver 
Education questions can be directed 
to Mr. Timmins. 








CAMBRIDGE LIBRARY NOTE—CRLS 
students are reminded that the steps of 
the Public Library are not a part of the 
C.R.L.S. campus. Please do not 
congregate in that area. Thank you! 






HOST FAMILY NEEDED 
Anyone interested in hosting a 
French student (Apr 4-18), please 
contact Ms. Anne Piotrowski. 





Cambridge 


Rindge & Latin School 
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Attorney General Aide Visits CRLS 
To Discuss Consumer Rights, Laws 


By Rumel Mahmood 

Equipped with leaflets with con- 
sumer law information, Assistant 
to Attorney General Scott 
Harshbarger, Rebecca Webb, spoke 
at CRLS. Webb, a trial attorney 
who specializes in consumer af- 
fairs, spoke to Mr. Bruno’s seventh 
period law class, just before winter 
vacation. She discussed various 
aspects of consumer policy, outlin- 
ing some of the basics, and then 
discussed-her job. 

First, she noted, that there is a 
law that applies particularly to the 
protection of consumers. This law 
includes privacy for the buyer. This 
means that a store clerk cannot ask 
for the buyer’s personal informa- 
tion such as his or her name, ad- 
dress, or telephone number. They 
have no need or right to do so. But 
students in the class mentioned the 
reality of the matter; one in which 
cashiers do solicit this kind of in- 
formation. 

3R’s 

Webb went on to discuss the 
three “R’s”: refund, repair, and re- 
placement. When defective mate- 
rialis sold, the buyer has the rightto 
go back to the place of purchase 
and request a“R.” At this point, the 
store must agree to the customer’s 
request to the best of its capabili- 
ties. Remember, this is only when 
defective materials are sold. But 
what if a sales clerk refuses the 





Ms. Webb meets with Register Forum staff members Odi Wong (I) and Rumel 
Mahmood (r). (Staff photo) 
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buyer’s demands and rebuffs the 
notion of the three “R’s”? Can a 
consumer call up the Assistant At- 
torney General’s Office then? No! 
Before any legal action is taken, 
documentation is needed. A dissat- 
isfied customer must prove that they 
had met with every level of author- 
ity within that store. For example: 
first, a person claiming the sale of 
faulty merchandise would have to 
speak to the salesperson; then that 
customer, ifrefused one of the “R’s.” 
would seek a manager; and if the 
customer was still rejected, the 
owner of the store would be sought. 











A person in this situation would 
have to record everything; listing 
the names of employees, and mak- 
ing photocopies of receipts. If no 
resolution was made, the purchaser 
then has the right to call the Attor- 
ney General’s Office and fileacom- 
plaint in a small claims court. 
Webb discussed a few more 
minor issues concerning consumer 
law. One of these dealt with esti- 
mates. Specifically, estimates are, 
in a way, absolute. When an ap- 
praisal is made, the actual cost of a 
finished product or service must be 
within ten dollars of the original 





estimate. She also said that cars had 
to be repaired within one day of 
being dropped off. 

The speaker also conversed 
about the A.G.’s Office. She said 
that sometimes the Attorney 
General’ s Office is caughtin a quan- 
dary, in that it is supposed to repre- 
sent the best interest of the people, 
but at the same time represent state 
agencies as well. Unlike many law- 
yers, Webb said that they don’t make 
too much money, but they “do look 
at the justice of the issue.” But one 
student disagreed and said, “Law- 
yers only love money. They don’t 
care for the people.” 

Webb, a Northeastern Law 
School graduate, replied, “I was a 
social worker first, before I became 
a lawyer.” 

Asked what she thinks about her 
job, Webb said, “the public service 
aspect of it and the trial experi- 
ence.” 





Tf you have any questions that you would 
like to ask Ms. Webb, you can call 727- 
2200, extension 3516. 











Onesimus Project To Improve Curriculum 


“When students are able to learn about themselves, it builds their own self esteem 
as well as fosters better academic achievement.””’ — Dr. McLaurin. 


By Kaya Stone 

Walk through the halls of 
Cambridge Rindge andLatinand 
you will see students from over 
sixty countries, speaking close 
to fifty languages. Walk into al- 
mostany history orEnglishclass 
in the school and you will see a 
white teacher teaching a Euro- 
centric curriculum. In a school 
that seems so diverse from the 
outside, it leaves much to be 
desired on the inside. Derrick 
Kimbrough noticed the dispar- 
ity and brought on the idea for 
the Onesimus Project. 

Two years ago Kimbrough, 
then a freshman at Howard Uni- 
versity, realized throughout his 
years at C.R.L.S. he had missed 
Out on something: a chance to 
leam of cultures outside of Eu- 
Tope. He had no opportunity to 


lear of his own roots as ablack » 


American student. Studentsread 
books written by white men and 
studied the history of Europe- 
ans. While minorities remained 
the majority at C.R.L.S., the 
Classroom did notreflect the stu- 
dent ety. Throughout the 











| the 





the Onesimus Project was put to 
work. After talking with Dr. WIlliam 
McLaurinand Dr. Diane Tabor, they 
decided to set up workshops during 
summer 
where adminis- 
trators, teachers, 
alumni and cur- 
rent students 
would work to- 
gether to form a 
more inclusive 
curriculum. 
Onesimus is 
named after an 
African slave 
who taught his 
owner the fun- 
damentals of in- 
oculation, sav- 
ing thousands of 
lives during the 
small pox epidemic. 


While 
Onesimus was not a well-known 
man, he made a big contribution in 
the world which is what the project 
is all about. 

During the summers of intense 


work, the Onesimus Projecthascre- 
ated nineteen units of multicultural 
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World” students are able to learn of 
their own heritage as well as others. 
“When students are able to learn 
about themselves, itbuilds theirown 
selfesteem as 
well as fos- 
ters better 
academic 
achieve- 
ment,” says 
McLaurin. 


Onesimus’ 
objective is 
notonly to get 
the curricu- 
lum to repre- 
sent the over 
fifty flags that 
hang in the 
school caf- 
eteria, but to 
get students involved in class. The 
units encourage a hands-on ap- 
proach to learning of the world. 
This year Pilot School history 
teacher Benny Benzan is trying to 
get more students involved in 
Onesimus by offering the Onesimus 
Club. The club’s objectives are to 


| the club and/or class. 
keep the project going year round, | 
raising cultural consciousness 






feelas though you're not learning 
abou app ag apa 


After that, the next big project will 
be forming an Onesimus class 
which will hopefully be taught by 
Students and will deal with 
multicultural issues. Benzan, along 
with Leadership School English 
teacher Nadine Nelson, are get- 
ting a jump on the class and are 
offering a class during second se- 
mester. The club is also preparing 
a “Roots and Culture Series”, a 
time when students will be offered 
films, lectures and discussions that 
deal with multiculturalism in and 
around C.R.L.S. 

While all this may sound good 
to you, you are probably wonder- 
ing why you haven’t seen 
Onesimus’ efforts in your English 
and history classes. As of now, 
many teachers have been hesitant 
to use Onesimus units and there- 
fore students are still learning 
about European civilization in their 
“world” history and literatures 
classes. If Onesimus seems like 
something wanted in classrooms, 
students should talk with their 
teachers as well as get involved in 







_ One student remarked, “If you 
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Dr. Bruce Alberts Visits 
Scientist Meets 
With Classes 


By Rachel Nelson 

Period Three science classes 
had the privilege of hearing Dr. 
Bruce Alberts speak. Dr. Alberts, a 
man of consummate skill and pro- 
tean intelligence, heads the National 
Academy of Sciences. This presti- 
gious organization,located in 
Washington, D.C., provides expert 
advice to the federal government 
on such wide-ranging issues as 
AIDS, arms control and the envi- 
ronment. 

Dr. Alberts was educated at 
Harvard University, and has spent 
time atnumerous academic institu- 
tions, including Princeton and the 
University of California at San 
Francisco. Dr. Alberts helped to 
make pioneering biochemical dis- 
coveries in the area of protein rep- 
lication. This replication allows 
for the duplication of chromosomes 
and, ultimately, allows cells to di- 
vide. Switching disciplines, healso 
wrote a book, The Molecular Biol- 
ogy of the Cell, which is now con- 
sidered to be the most definitive 
and authoritative work on the topic 
of cell biology. 

While in San Francisco, Dr. 
Alberts attempted to help improve 
that city’s public school system, 
specifically in the area of science 
education. He focused on updating 
curriculum and equipment, and on 
increasing communication between 
teachers, parents and students. Dr. 
Alberts also tried to stimulate the 
interest, resources and support of 
nearby universities in public school 
education improvement. 

Dr. Alberts has tried to use his 
present position, as head of the Na- 
tional Academy, to focus much- 
needed national attention on the 
subject of education in America. 
He has advocated the use of innova- 
tive teaching methods inall areas of 
education, but especially in science 
education, the academic subject that 
is Closest to his heart. 

Dr Albert’s talk explained the 
basis of cell biology. He also spoke 
about the future of science andabout 
his personal experiences in the field. 
Following his speech at CR.L.S., 
Dr. Alberts spoke at the Boston 
Latin School. Hopefully, he was 
the first of many notable speakers 
who willbe able tocome toC.R.L.S. 
this year and lead discussions on 
various topics of interest to the stu- 
dent body. 

Students have extended thanks 
to Dr. Melanie Barron , Coordina- 
tor of Science, and Ms. Mary 
Splaine, faculty member, for their 


















CAMBRIDGE 


And Its Environs 


Inaugurations Held For 
Council, Committee 


By Wayne Marshall 


On the first Monday in January, 
the new Cambridge City Council 
and Cambridge School Committee 
were inaugurated. The City Coun- 
cil inauguration took place in the 
morning at City Hall, and the School 
Committee inauguration took place 
in the aftemoon in the media cafe at 
the high school. 

During the morning ceremony, 
the City Council members voted 
among themselves to elect the 
mayor. Kenneth E. Reeves was re- 
elected through a politically con- 
troversial vote. Reeves’ re-appoint- 
ment was tied to the election of 
Sheila Russell as vice-mayor. Mayor 
Reeves has been denounced by his 
former CCA (Cambridge Civic As- 
sociation) counterparts for his role 
in seeking re-election. 

The re-elected mayor returned 
to his seat as the chairperson of the 
School Committee during the after- 
noon ceremony. David Maher was 
elected by the School Committee as 
the vice-chairperson. Two CRLS 
students took part in the ceremony. 
Andrea Harvey, a House A senior, 








performedasoloonthe viola. Randy 


Wu, a House A sophomore, played 
a piece on the piano. 

The new City Council and 
School Committee will play impor- 
tant roles in the development and 
improvementof the city. Hopefully, 
the success of the inaugural cer- 
emonies will be symbolic of the two 
years to come. 


Agassiz School 
To Be Rebuilt 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

During Thanksgiving vacation 
the Agassiz School (located on the 
corner of Sacramento and Oxford 
Streets) was torn down. The city of 
Cambridge had previously decided 
that the school was too small, and 
that it would become a possible 
danger if allowed to stand for addi- 
tional periods of times. 

For a long time the Agassiz has 
been considered a neighborhood 
school, despite the fact that many 
students from neighborhoods across 
Cambridge have attended it. The 
parents at the Agassiz tend to be 
very involved, which may partially 
explain why the decisions regard- 
ingits demolition took solong. Since 
last spring, Agassiz parents and resi- 
dents of theneighborhood have been 
debating how and where to rebuild 
the school. However, the decision 
was finally made to keep the Agassiz 
on the same site, and add two addi- 
tional floors by digging deeper into 
the ground. 

The Agassiz was demolished 





piece by piece, using cranes. Thus, 


when the front was torn off the 
building, people walking down the 
street could see into the halls of the 
old school. During the demolition 
the street was often crowded with 
young children.-It took about four 
days for the Agassiz building to be 
torn down; however, the demoli- 
tion dates had been pushed back 
more than once. 

The Agassiz has been moved to 
a temporary site while the school is 
being rebuilt. The new school will 
extend two floors lower and should 
hold approximately 100 additional 
students. The city is scheduled to 
begin building the school in the fall. 
If all goes according to schedule, 
the students of the Agassiz should 
be back at their old site within two 
years. 


Volunteers at Kennedy 
Appreciate Life More 


By Ray Wright, Natalia Matos, 
Josie Loriston, Nancy Maragioglio 
and Orlando Medeiros 

Since the beginning of Decem- 
ber, students have volunteered as a 
group from Deb Stewart’s classes 
to work at the Kennedy Day School. 
This is'a school that works with 
children through the Franciscan’s 
Children’s Hospital and Rehabili- 
tation Center. 

The first time the students toured 
the hospital they felt many different 
feelings. 

“T just wanted to reach out and 
hug them,” says Josie Loriston, a 


senior. “This one boy really stole 
my heart. He wanted to know ev- 
erything about us. I couldn’t wait to 
see him again.” 

Ray Wright, asenior, says, “The 
first time I went I didn’t know what 
to think. But after I got use to it, I 
was comfortable. Now I just walk 
in each week and I feel like it’s my 
classroom--like I’m the teacher.” 

“This is the first time I’ve ever 
had someone need me,” says Nancy 
Maragiolio, a sophomore. One of 
the girls reminded me of myself 
when I was little--so I could under- 
stand her better than maybe some- 
one else.” 

If you ever feel like you can’t do 
something as well as someone else, 
that you’re not normal or as good as 
the next person, you realize how 
lucky you are just to be walking 
around and going to school. We 
have it easy compared to these chil- 
dren--we seem to make our lives as 
difficult as possible without seeing 
how lucky we really are. 

“T feel like that is my time. Ihave 
an important job to do and only 
once a week to do it. The kids are 
happy to see me, and they count on 
me being there,” says Natalia Matos, 
a senior. 

Changing your perspective was 
not the only goal in developing this 
program. Community service work 
iscritical--and the best place to lean 
and develop some skills. 

“Experience isa skill itself,” says 
Natalia. “You cannot get that in the 
classroom. You can only take the 
experience and put it into perspec- 
tive. The classroom should be like a 
tool. 











Here at this program we have so 


“far learned more about ourselves, 


learned to reach out and get past the 
fear of being with someone that’s 
different than you. Working together 
gives us something that no one else 
has--an experience that only we 
share. 

“Tt feels really great when you 
understand what the kids really 
need,” says Orlando Medeiros, a 
sophomore. “Some of the kids do 
not communicate as we do. Some 
use sign language, some point to 
pictures of what they need. You 
have to learn that each child is dif- 
ferent, with different needs. To me, 
that’s what the world’s about.” 





| Globe Magazine Features 
Cambridge Students 











The February 6, 1994 issue of The Bos- 
ton Globe Magazine featured the work 
of C.R.L.S. students: Noam Weinstein 
°95, Edwin Argueta '94, Adam 
Weinstock ’96, Samantha Coren Spitzer 
"94 , William Granderson (former stu- 
dent), and Emily Donaldson (early 
graduation). Cory Sarah-Morse 
(Longfellow School), Andrew Butler 
(Camb. Friends School) and Lauren 


Taylor (Agassiz School). 








Get the Card that’s #1 in its class— 


and $5 in your account. 


Just bring this ad to our Harvard Square office, open an account, and ask 
for the BayBank Card. We'll deposit $5 into your account when you open a 
savings account or any BayBank Value Package — for checking, savings, 
credit, and more.* And if you’re under 19, your account has no normal 
monthly service charges! 
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Former Student Writes 
Of New Experiences 








[The following letter is from a 
former member of the junior class 
who moved to Michigan.) 







Dear 
Everyone: 







Happy New 
year! Merry 
late Christ- 
mas!! Did 
you think I 
had forgotten 
} about you? 
No, I could never forget. I’ve just 
been extraordinarily busy. This se- 
mester, I’m taking Economics, Hon- 
ors Physics, Honors Trig, Sym- 
phony Band, Honors Spanish IV, 
and Honors Debate. First term] got 
a4.5 out of 4.0 (they weigh honors 
courses here). I got first choir flute 
in Symphony Band, Orchestra, and 
Pit Orchestra for the school musical 
The senior who was first last year 
was pretty upsety, but she’s gotten 
over it. The Symphony Band is go- 
| ing downto Ann Arbor (University 
of Michigan) to 
west Conference. 
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flute lessons at an elemen- 
tary school and aprivate stu- 
dent at my house. I’ve been 
doing well and been very 
busy. 

Thope to be visiting. I miss 
you all so much. Be sure to 
tell everyone I said, “Hi.” 


SARAH COOPER 


Student Praises Mr. Speca 
For Rewarding Experience 


Dear Editor: 

Thave been involved in theater for 
three and a half years. It is the best 
experience of my high school career. In 
theater, I learned many qualities about 
myself and others that I strongly re- 
spect. Theater taught me to be confi- 
dent, articulate, dependable, and vi- 
brant. I will never forget my years with 
Gerry Speca, the man behind my suc- 
cess, in the theater arts because he taught 
me one important lesson: to be patient. 
I will never forget this lesson. 

Gerry Speca is a teacher who’s 
name should be spoken more often than 
it is. He is someone that I respect and 
care for. He will never be forgotten. I 
hope students who will and are attend- 
ing CRLS will find the treasure in A006 
and value every bit of it. Itis hard work 
but it is worth it. . 


JACQUELINE TAYLOR 


Teacher Compliments 
Newspaper Staff 


Why Pledging Allegiance Isn’t Easy 


In a country where saying the pledge of allegiance has become an integral part of many events, there is a 
population of people who do not participate in this practice. The question of why these people do not want to say 
the pledge is rarely asked and the answers vary. There are, however, several reasons which many people choose 


Not to say it. 


There are three basic explanations which are commonly used to explain avoiding the pledge. The first problem 
that many people have with participating in reciting the pledge is the concept itself. What does it mean to pledge 
allegiance to the United States of America? Does it mean that we will pay our taxes and let the government use 
our money for whatever it pleases? Does it mean that we will peacefully watch as our friends and family are shipped 


off to fight in foreign lands? 


The second frustration with the pledge is the concept of our country existing as one nation under God. Many 
people do not understand why religion must be mixed in with the pledge. Many people don’t think that patriousm 
depends on religious beliefs. Unfortunately, it seems to if the pledge of allegiance is a necessary part of supporting 


this country. 


The last, and most frustrating problem that many people have with the pledge is the statement that our country 
provides liberty and justice for all. It is not necessary to give countless examples of why this statement is not true. 
We can all watch or read the news for daily explanations. 

The pledge of allegiance does not make sense to many people in this country. Most people do not and will not 
say or do things that they don’ tagree with or believe in. The pledge is one example of such an activity which many 


people do not participate in. 


SAMANTHA COREN SPITZER 





Pepo El 











You are a vital part of the high 
school, and I thank you for your 
involvement. 


Sincerely, 
GENE MEYER, T.I.C. 
Bureau of Pupil Services 


CRLS Recycling Is Back; 
Check With Your House 


Dear Faculty, 

In past years, the CRLS Recy- 
cling Program has been supported 
through teacher and classroom recy- 
cling, and facilitated by student pick- 
up with the special assistance of some 
classes and clubs. Special 
acknowledgement and many thanks 
must be given to those staff members 
and students who have diligently sup- 
ported the collection of recycled pa- 
per: Mary Diggins and Leadership/ 
Community Service students, Envi- 
ronmental Science teachers Tad 
Sudnick, Al Weinstein and their stu- 
dents, and Javier Benzan and Na- 
tional Honor Society members "93. 
Our program could not have been 
successful without theiur help! The 
total volume of recycled paper for 
the 1992-93 school year for 7 pick- 
ups was 3 tons. The volume for the 
first pick-up this year was 750 Ibs. 

This year’s goals are to increase 
the volume of white and computer 
paper recycled and the recycling 
awareness at CRLS. Each house ad- 
ministrator has agreed to accept a 
recycle toter in order to facilitate 












baskets/wastepaper size and bins/ 
larger containers in order that each 
teacher can have a recycle container. 
In addition, all faculty and students 
are invited to join the CRLS Recy- 
cling Committee. Thank you in ad- 
vance for your support and assistance. 


CAROLINE HUNTER 
Student Government Advisor 


Is Course 
Selection Equitable? 


Iam currently asophomore at the 
Leadership House and I have noticed 
forms of classroom segregation 
among course selection. I took Inten- 
sive Biology during my freshman year 
and out of the 20 students in the 
course, five were minorities of color. 
By the end of the first quarter only 
two black students remained. This 
year it is the same with my Intensive 
Chemistry course. This pattern only 
brings one question to mind: Are black 
students intimidated by the intensive 
or honors level courses? Another 
question that comes up is: “Are fac- 
ulty members such as guidance coun- 
selors, actually encouraging minor- 
ity students to enroll in honors levels 
courses?” I honestly feel that it is a 
shame the way Cambridge R&L op- 
erates. [know this isn’t the only school 
like this, but how can we change 
public education? I don’t see this 
school as one whole school. I see it as 
five mini-schools with totally differ- 
ent standards and guidelines. In order 
to break down the segregationinclass- 
tooms we have to start showing some 








My Sistas 


By Theresa Forde 


What is going on? 

Do you not have Pride in yourself or 
respect of your bodies? 

Or are we lettin’ some other thing 
control us? 


My sistas, 

we all deserve respect! 

We are the ones who stand beside our 
men when times are hard. 

We are the ones that through all 
heartaches 

and pain we go through with 

love, life and relationships, 

we are willing to love again. 


My sistas, 

I know when times are hard and 
there’s no one 

to give you any support 

or someone to hold you and tell you 
that you’re loved. 

But don’t always expect that some 
man is going 

to give you what you need. 

We may say that we need them and we 
have < 
no one else. 














Well my sistas, 
we do have someone, that someone is _ 
us. 

My sistas, we have to love ourselves _ 
and respect ourselves, before anyone. 
else can. 9 
We have to use our brains and. 



























| | cated his seat in Congress in 1952 to 


A Working Man’s Cycle 
—Gary Reich — 


Fundamental School 





The once joyous birds have stopped singing. The night, almost in an 
instant, had come and gone. The sounds of the airhorn waking new-born 


_ babies and the elderly alike. For the working man, this was. the same 


beginning he had every day of his mature life. The same breakfast. The same 
jacket. The same weather. Nothing every changed. His life never got better, 
nor worse. Always setting goals. Never achieving them. Telling his wife the 
evening before that he is going to resign tomorrow. Telling his wife that he 
is going to tell his foreman what he really thinks of him. He never has the 
courage to confront his goals. Always thinking of ways to tell his young 
children why he cannot be home to see their faces on Christmas morning, 
receiving the small presents that have his love all over them. Always trying 
to give his children the best that he can. Tring to keep them from starving. 
Trying to forget the fact that these children never see him, because he is 
always working to keep their tiny stomachs full. Sometime he thinks he 
cannot go on. The thinking about how his family depends on him. Work, the 
hell on Earth. Do the same boring job for minimum wage. Working so hard, 
just to keep the job. Just for acouple of dollars a day. He is not proud of what 
he does to survive. He is not proud about the fact that his children might be 
doing the same job, supporting the same family some day. Thinking the 
same things he thinks right now. He hopes his children study and make 
someting of their lives. Not making the same mistakes their father did. 
Damn it. Why didn’t he go to high school? Why did he choose to goof-off 
and drink instead of learning? O dear God, why? Tell him please. He is sorry 
about everything he has ever done wrong. Every day of work ends the same 
way for him. With aclick from the work clock. Maybe, his children will still 
be awake when he arrives at home. He doubts it. It’s late; he is tired. All he 
wants to see is his pillow and to have dreams which might come true some 
day. He sleeps until the cycle begins all over again with the same breakfast, 
the same jacket, the same weather, and the same sorrew. 








Will Cambridge Ever See Another Tip? 


By Kaya Stone 

Some remember his feuds with 
Ronald Reagan and his political 
prowess. Others remember the sto- 
ries he told and the warmth he spread 
throughout his North Cambridge 
neighborhood. 

When Thomas “Tip” O’Neill 
died on January 5th due to a heart 
attack, many dignitaries and thou- 
sands of local citizens expressed their 
appreciation for the man that many 
felt was “the most powerful man in 
America.” 

After all, O’Neill was 
Cambridge’s son. Hehadrisenoutof 
his Russell Street home to become 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives during the Jimmy Carter and 
Reagan administrations. Yet, 
throughout his political career he al- 
ways kept the working class as his 
top priority. As a liberal democrat, 
O'Neill slowly climbed the political 
ladder. 

; As asenior at Boston College in 

| _ the 1930’s, he ran for the Cambridge 
| City Council and lost. From there he 
would never lose another election. 
After winning a seat in the state Leg- 
islature, O’Neill soon rose to be- 
come Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, a position 
_ he held until John F. Kennedy va- 


and friendliness.” 
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‘Whether it was the President or a high school 
student, Tip O’Neill gave everyone the same respect 


— C.R.L.S. English teacher, Frank McCarthy. 
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Honorable Thomas P. “Tip” O’Neill (1912-1994) 
Speaker of oe U.S. House of pert (1977-1987) 
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fended the less fortunate and working 
class people of the United States while 
Reagan focused much of his attention 
on the wealthy. 

“He treated everyone the same. 
Whether it was the President or a high 
school student, Tip O’Neill gave ev- 
eryone the same respect and friendli- 
ness,” says family friend andC.R.L.S. 
English teacher Frank McCarthy. 

Known as Mr. Speaker, the man 
from North Cambridge coined the 
phrase, “All politics is local.” 
Throughout his career he believed 
that for politics to be successful, each 
community must do its part. Tip 
O’Neill certainly did his part for Cam- 
bridge as he continuously put the city 
and its citizens above everything else. 
“I would rather be a lamp pole in 
Cambridge than be the king of the 
world,” O'Neill once said. 

On January 11th, North Cam- 
bridge virally shut down as Vice 
President Al Gore and former Presi- 
dents Jimmy Carter and Gerald Ford 
were among the 900 people who 
packed the seats of Saint John the 
Evangelist Church in a two hour ser- 
vice to pay their final respects to Tip 
O’Neill, aman who President Clinton 
called “the nation’s most prominent, 
powerful and loyal champion of work- 
ing people. He loved politics and gov- 


ernment because he saw itcould make 


adifference in people’s lives. And he 
loved people most of all.” 


PresidentClinton further honored . 
Tip O’Neill by beginning his Srecent 





The Academy is 
a Great House 


By Karen Autuori 

The Academy is a house that 
does not leave out anyone. It has 
three administrators, Arnold 
Clayton, Nancy Burns, and 
Filomena Silva. Every studenthasa 
counselor which helps with deci- 
sion making, whether itis related to 
the school or to everyday life. For 
example, if you do not know which 
course to get for next year, your 
counselor (based on your grades 
and yourcourses at the presenttime) 
will help you decide what is in your 
best interest. 

If you are having problems at 
home, the administration will try to 
help you as much as they can. If you 
are having problems deciding which 
college to pick, the counselor will 
help you. All they’are trying to do is 
to show that you can count on them. 
Whatever you say to them is confi- 
dential, except if it endangers oth- 
ers. 

The Academy has a very good 
program getting teachers to work 
cooperatively with each other to 
help you understand how can two 
subjects relate to one another. For 
example, your English and your 
history teachers work together as a 
team teaching history while at the 
same time correct any English error 
you may have; or reading a play and 
at the same time learning what was 
happening at that era in history. 

It also has a program called 
Project America. All the students 
pick an activity they want to be in, 
for example: community service, 
co-authoring an article for the school 
newspaper, or fund-raising. After a 
selection the students meet with 
other students to talk about it. Once 
they have met with those students 
and decided what they will do, the 
whole group meets again. They talk 
about happenings in their groups 
and future plans. 

One thing! like about the Acad- 
emy is that it does not exclude 
people. It has students from all over 
the world. It also is not racist. Your 
classes are not justin the Academy, 
you go all over the school. The 
Academy is very strict on the rules, 
but then again if it were not, there 
would be too much chaos. 

The Academy has many con- 
trasts with other houses. It does not 
keep you in the house for the whole 
seven periods. Itgives you achance 
to see other houses. It also does not 
have any teachers that swear or that 
let you stay in the hallway for a 
period. 

The Academy is a great house 
to be in, noty only because of the 
fun you will have in it, but also 
because of how much people trust — 
you and because itis a secure house. 
Thope I have proved my point and 


_that you have enjoyed reading it as _ 
treats epee EBE 
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Take a Bite, er, Slice out of Crime! 


John Wayne Bobbitt was lying in a 
deep, half-drunken slumber content with 
his life and unaware of the present dan- 
ger which faced him. Suddenly, he was 
awakened by excruciating pain. A 
massive amount of blood covered his 
sheets and centered around his groin. 
Bobbitt’s wife, Lorena, had just com- 
mitted the unimaginable, gruesome act 
of severing off her husband’s penis as 
heslept. Lorena proceeded to flee from 
the scene and deposit Bobbitt’s mem- 
ber on the side of a highway near their 
home. Luckily, an emergency search 
located the bloody mass of tissue. It 
was immediately re-attached through a 
special operation. John Wayne 
Bobbitt’s immediate physical danger 
was relieved. However, the extent of 
both physical and psychological dam- 
age is unknown. 

Lorena was brought to court on the 
charge of maliciously wounding an- 
other human being. The defense pled 
“not guilty” due to temporary insanity. 
She claimed that she was sexually 
abused and raped by her husband. This 
constant battery drove her to commit- 
ting such an unspeakable act of malice. 
The court accepted her plea of tempo- 
tary insanity and she was found to be 
not guilty. Lorena Bobbitt was sen- 
tenced to forty-five days of psychologi- 
cal evaluation. 

This case has received mixed re- 
views by the public. Some feminist 
groups hail her as a hero. Other mem- 


; 
Grades Are the Worst Thing About School 


“*...Sometimes teachers takes points off from one student’s work and not the other.” 


By Andrea Rachele Fiore 





During freshman year I thought that the way 
teachers grade pupils was the only fair thing. 
Now I have come to the conclusion that a 
perfect school, that everyone is searching for, 
will not become a reality for a while. As a 
freshman I thought that everyone was graded by 
what they had accomplished with their own 


By Wayne Marshall 


bers of the public, including both men 
and women, view her act as the violent, 
terrifying crime that itis. The ideology 
that does not recognize Lorena Bobbitt 
as a twisted criminal truly makes me 
sick! All concerned, responsible citi- 
zens should realize that the type of 
malicious violence displayed by Bobbitt 
cannot be dealt with by a slap on the 
wrist. What kind of asociety do we live 
in that glorifies Lorena Bobbitt as an 
equal rights activist rather than con- 
demning her as the vicious felon that 
she is? 

A precedent must be set in this case. 
If not, imagine how many people will 
see such a retaliatory action as an ac- 
cepted practice. People are convicted 
everyday of malicious wounding 
charges and sentenced to serve consid- 
erable jail terms although they plead 
temporary insanity. Why was Lorena 
different? There was no proof that John 
Wayne Bobbitt ever abused her. There 
is, however, physical evidence that he 
was seriously injured by his estranged 
wife. 

John Wayne Bobbitt’s life willnever 
be the same. It is unknown whether he 
will ever fully regain the use of his 
former member, once removed. When 
people grow older, they dream of creat- 
ing life and passing on their genes to 
their children. Has this dream been 
destroyed? Will John Wayne Bobbitt 
ever be able to see his image take the 
form of anew-bom child? The answer 


is uncertain. I don’t believe that most 
people fully comprehend the extent of 
the crime committed by Lorena Bobbitt 
against her husband. 

For all his pain and anguish, John 
Wayne Bobbitt has been humiliated by 
the publicity surrounding his case. The 
damage is done. He has tried to make 
the best of it by appearing on various 
television andradio shows. He is finan- 
cially compensating for his physical 
loss. Traveling around the country, his 
name is associated with such humor that 
he now takes it in stride. Recently, ashe 
stopped in Boston, he checked into a 
hotel under the fitting alias, Les Johnson. 

We cannot allow the publicity and 
dark humor surrounding this case to 
desensitize our view of the crime. Lorena 
Bobbitt was perfectly sane seconds be- 
fore and seconds after severing off her 
husband's penis. However, in the mo- 
ments it took her to grab a large kitchen 
knife and dismember her husband, she 
was “legally” insane. For this reason, 
she was acquitted of malicious assault 
and battery. As retribution for destroy- 
ing John Wayne Bobbitt’s life, Lorena 
has to complete mazes and look at flash- 
cards for forty-five days. I am appalled 
by this ruling and hope that my views 
are shared by avast majority. However, 
as for the near future I have a few words 
of advice for those people who share 
their beds with another: Sleep with one 


eye open! 


chosen by the teacher. One weekend, students 


are often required to write a composition not 
developed in class, but at home. In oral exams 
the grading is based on what the teacher thinks 
of how students present their work and how 
much they have worked. Of course, students 
must know their data and the content very well. 
In most European countries the results of both 


~—_—-— _ a“ — 


means, instead of being graded by whom the 
teacher likes and other unfair reasons. 

If a student were to be graded by the work he/ 
she does, the counselors would not have to 
address such problems. Teachers should take 
points off from tests for the many mistakes each 
of us makes. Unfortunately, sometimes teachers 
take points off from one student’s work and not 
the others, It is, maybe, by chance, or because of 
the lack of attention paid by a teacher. I do not 
mean that a teacher acts maliciously, but this has 
happened many times and students have to fight 
to have the impartiality re-established. I have 
had to involved my counselor and my parents. 
Teachers do not always admit that they made a 
mistake. (Not only students make mistakes!) 

School should not be the place to challenge each 

other; we are all working together to build the 

future society. 

Contrasting European Schools 
The grading system is completely different in 

_ Italy. Students usually have a two hour test for 
any scientific subject and a three hour test for : 

_ literature while they have ‘only an hour 6 for 








and better, if they want to “fight.” And who do — 
oe ee a ee in terial 


written and oral tests are public. At the univer- 
sity level they are published by the government 
so that nobody can pretend to be better than he/ 
she really is. Students actually have a form of 
control over teachers (even though teachers are 
really respected and considered very important 
for society). The European system also encour- 
ages students to work together, to help each 
other, both at home and in school. 

In both socities teachers think that they are 
always right and they do whatever they want 
with students since they are stronger and have a 
higher position than students. I should say that I 
did not have many teachers like the ones I have 
tried to describe, but a few made me sweat 
through all years; I had to accept them. 

Grades should not be affected by who likes 
me or not but by a student’s work and his/her 
behavior towards the teacher and the class. 
Right? 

_ There is no way of solving these problems if 
adults want to play the game of who is stronger 
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Observating Political Parties 


Ben Schneider 


Ihave something between a prediction and an observation to make: the 
political parties of this country are becoming more and more like each other, 
and in not too many years, maybe by the turn of the century, this change will 
be pretty apparent. 

Already, many of the day’s political issues do not divide evenly over 
party boundaries. The North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), 
Isolationism/International policy, and Heath Care all seem to be drawing 
Democrats and Republicans away from single party-line stands. 

Perot, too, seems to be another sign of the collapse of our current 
parties. There have been quite a few independent candidates in presidential 
elections before, but Perot is the only one in recent history to receive such 
a large percentage of the vote. Maybe he’s even a catalyst. Who can say? 

But Perot aside, look at the parties themselves. They have no meaning 
or purpose anymore. They claim to be for ‘more’ or ‘less’ government, but 
these ideals are seldom even referred to anymore, let alone practiced. 

And here’s my real problem with political parties: they’re cop-outs. 
They’re quite simply not democratic; while they’re supposed to represent 
the ideas of a group of people, the truth is that they tell the people what to 
think. The elite, the few, though more indirectly, are still trying to control 
the many. 

Originally, political parties do begin by representing the views of the 
people. But this really only holds true on one or two very temporary issues. 
After those issues pass, the role reverses. Think about it; how likely is it that 
people who have one or two opinions in common will have all of them in 
common? But that’s exactly the precept that our political parties are based 
on. Otherwise, they would have no basis for existing as long as they have. 

I sincerely hope that the current Republican and Democratic parties 
will be the last political parties that the nation sees. I hope that politicians 
will no longer be able to hide behind them and therefore only be elected on 
their merits. I hope that North and South, rich and poor, and black and white 
will not be able to divide themselves as severely as they can today. 

And even if there must me parties, I hope that they are short-lived and 
that they only exist to serve the few functions they are required for, and then 
cease to be. 

This country was created on the basis of allowing the many to have as 
much say as possible in government, and it’s in our best interest to keep 
working toward that goal. It is a goal, in my opinion, that won’t stand still, 
but that will always dance elusively on the horizon, leading our way. I think 
it’s called progress. 








NOTEBOOK ART 
The Path of Life 


1. School 

2. Work 

3.4 years of college 
4. Bachelor degree 
5. Graduate school 
6. Masters degree 
7. Marriage 

8. House 

9. Work 

10. Kids 

11. More kids 

12. Better work 

13. Divorce 

14, Second marriage 
15. More kids 

16. Old age 

17. Death 

18. Puneral 








It’s an Invasion 


Nancy Pimentel 


A classroom. A place to study, to learn, imagine. Well, at least the 
definition sounds nice. Often, however, classes are cold and stone-backed 
chambers of difficulty where opinions are tossed out and the individuals 
form whence they came—ridiculed or ignored. Or even where everyday 
angers can be taken out by and on both student students and staff alike. 

Sometimes a simple, though occasionally difficult, class can turn into 
a silent war zone because of one unwanted, unwarranted event or presence. 
Hostility at such happenings can grow until a particular class becomes 
avoided, grades begin dropping, and students start to transfer. 

How can aclassroom be expected to work with a hundred i interruptions 
a period? Other teachers, stopping with memos, messages, ideas, or 
sometimes just to chat. And the regular teachers don’t even seem to notice 
most of the time, as if they’re hypnotized. Or maybe it’ pbocause ey aon 
themselves. Surely, they must have better things to do. 4 
This is an insult to both teacher and students. It is even an insult to tt 
invader, as he/she has led him/herself to believing that such a trick u 
Pallet off. This is a terrible indignation ee 

ho their 
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* Senior Portfolio Art Work 








Timothy Davis 


Ashley Lazanick 





Emanuel Silva 








Malaika Thorne 


Lisa Lee 





Eli White 





Cagen Luce 







The Senior Portfolio Art students will be exhibiting their work at the Cam- 
bridge Art Association, April 16 to April 28, 1994. There will be a reception on 
April 27th, 5 to 7 P.M. All staff, students, friends and relatives are encouraged 
and welcome to attend. The Art Department is very grateful to have this exhibit 
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Untitled 
By Michaelle St. Germain 


‘Why don’t you trust me? 

_ What can’t I tell you? 

~ What can I do? 

Tell me should I lie 

to make you believe me, 

or should I answer yes or no? 


There's nothing for me to tell you. 


I wish you understood me more, clear 


and be wise with me don’t listen 
to what people tell you 


and don’t believe them They might 


want to break our relationship. 


Trusting me is all that I want 
and believe me 
like I believe you. 


Flying 
By Andrea Rachele Fiore 


Dreaming of being a bird 
I fly to win that one 
Sunbeam of freedom 
Probably being in love 
With a man. I will 

Spy him from my cloud. 
Tam now here 

In his room 

This is ebony hair 
That I am grazing with 
Feathered light wing. 
Probably I will appear 
In his dreams 

Small sprinklings of 
Felicity and all 

Are soaking me. 

The Paradise is so 
Beautiful and wonderful 
Angels naked from 
Human imuprities skim me 
With limbs of salvation 
They are there with 
Eyes wet of love 
Envying those 

Couples of men. 

I will propbably 

End up among 

These crossed loves too 
A small dream 

Covered with 

Mystery and night... 
Tam flying to you 

and our last love. 


Untitled 
By Michaelle St. Germain 


Don’t leave me here 


Untitled 
by A Junior 


An army of bugs crawling through an old 
wom rug 

My pants sag, my only hood tom, I'm 
wearin faded rags 

No job, no doe, where do I go 

I'm nothing, nobody 

I walk around head below the ground 

A land of dreams is all that seems real 
What's the deal? 

Pain reigns my heads 

Altered states of consciousness, drug 
induced hallucination 

Unknown destination 

I'm afraid 

A silent cry inside my eye 

Tlaugh 

At the back of my mind I know 

At the bottom of my soul it grows 
Predestination 

Indecisive, a walking contradiction 

I wish we could have been little girl 
Beauty queen rarely seen 

I knew you in your childhood 

She walks my dreams, and speaks to me 
from afar 

Tlove you 

Apostasy is no crime, word to the schism 
The radio begins to wane, 

Another sane has been slain. 


Untitled 
By Michaelle St. Germain 


You may look at me 

and think I’m crazy and dumb 

say “a fine woman but dumb as an ox” 
want to be my friend 

but are embarrassed by me. 


You may think I don’t 
understand your game and 
how you treat me badly. 
You may tell lies for 

your excuses and tell me all 
the words I want to hear. 
You only mean it while I 

am in front of you but 

not a minute after I am gone. 


I get the game. I know 

how it is played. 

I get your feelings toward me. 
I'm not embarrassed by you. 
Tunderstand the way you act. 


I’m not crazy. 
I’m just a normal person 
but we have different personalities 


Thave to do what is right for me. 


Untitled 
By Michaelle St. Germain 


My life, My future 
look at my future through your mind 
ten days from now 


My life gets more miserable every day 
no one to talk with 

no one cares for whatever you are doing © 
you just have to live by the rules 


My life, My future 

look at my future through your mind 
ten years from now 
T’m just living by the rules 


When I take a step back into my life 
there’s nothing to be remembered 


_ of all my miserable childhood _ 
Tp ciara ia 


Academy Students/Staff Planning 






Talent Show; Join in the Fun! 


By Liza Baiza 


Cambridge Rindge and Latin School has been said to be one of the most culturally diverse schools in all of 
Massachusetts. And if you look around, you’ find that to be most true. There are so many different nationalities, 
races, beliefs, and ways of life at our school. It is fascinating that with all the talent in our school, there are not 


enough ways to unveil it. 


That’s where a small group of Academy students come in. Like many others, students in the group love to help 
make things happen. All it took was an idea and a little motivation. Pretty soon the group came up with the idea 


to have a talent show. 


The last time this school had a talent show was way before 
any of the current students even thought about coming to this 
school. The show supposedly turned out to be disappointing, 
when it came to the behavior of the students in the audience. 
The “higher-ups” therefore decided to put an end to that scene 
rather quickly. I am, however, one who firmly believes that we 


osttich 


should learn from our mistakes. Hey, if at first you don’ 
succeed, try, try again, right? Therefore, this year, by hook, 
or by crook, we are going to have an Academy talent show! 

When I say Academy based, I mean that the staff, 
faculty, and many students of the Academy are devoting 
mostof their time and effort to help put together a successful 
performance. (Not as much as I have, but they are catching 
on!) The show will not be strictly for Academy students 
only. The show is also welcoming any staff members and 
students from other houses, under certain conditions, of 
course. 

Yes, there will be an audition process. All people who 
want to perform will have to present what they plan on doing 
before members of a screening committee. The screening 
committee is composed of the following teachers, adminis- 
trators, and students: Liza Baiza, Tad Sudnick, Maurice 
Page, Arnold Clayton, Nancy Burns, Chandra Shimizu, 
Susan McClaughry, Robert““Bob” Ponte, Emma O’Connell, 
and Emily Bard. 

It takes a lot of determination and effort to create an 
excellent show. That is what the many people of the Acad- 
emy will provide. 


“So if you have a buming melody in your voice, 
Or a funky rhythm itching in your feet, 

Tf you want to express your feelings through a poem, 
Or do a skit about life on the street, 


Auditions are coming up soon, 
So you better just roll with the flow. 














And I'll keep you informed, 
Through the “Did You Know”. 
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Odi Wong’s New Chicken Soup Recipe 


Whazzup fella home-ec future 
chefs, how you be doing? Today I 
want to express my talent in fine 
cuisines. My great great great grand- 
father graduated from the Budapest 
University of Epicurism and it has 
become a family tradition, almost ge- 
netic, that my skills for cooking will 
Nourish into a tremendous success. 
Anyway, on with the program shall 
we? 

I’ve prepared a little treat for all 
you hungry tummies out there to- 
night. I got a live chicken, from 
which I will deprive its yummy live 
pretty soon, but for now we’ll set it 
aside (give it some time to wonder 
about its coming fate). I got a pot of 
water; you can get it straight from the 
faucet, so it’s cool like that. I also 
have with me some garlic and zuc- 
chini and linguini and broccoli and 
chicory and asparagus and some gi- 
ant hairy carrots. Okay, I think we 
can begin. 

Let’s start with a pot of water. Go 
grab a stupid old pot anywhere in 
your kitchen and fill the pot about 
half full with water.. Put the pot on 
the stove and light itup. (Use amatch 

| if you got one of those gas stoves, 
because they never be working. But 
don’t burn yourself instead, some of 
them can be quite vicious) Now you 
can leave that pot to boil. 

Let’s work on the vegetables. 
we'll start with the garlic. Take a 
whole garlic and wrap it inside a 
cloth. Just take a cloth from the 
_bathroom—no problem. When the 
oan is all secured inside the cloth, 
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to the linguini and beat it witha fist until 
you can smell it all over your fingers. 
Then hurl that linguini into the pot also. 
Now the broccoli requires a different 
approach. You need to chop the broc- 
coli. Just chop it with a kitchen knife 
into tiny pieces and throw them in the 
pot along with the rest. Do the same to 
the zucchini but this time peel the skin 
off of the zucchini and cut it up. But 
save the skin, I hear it’s good for cos- 
metics. Souse it! With the chicory you 
can just eat it when you get hungry 
during this entire process, that’s what 
its for. The hairy carrot is tricky, so be 
careful. Do some upper body exercise 
before you start on the carrots. Do some 
push-ups and jumping jacks. Now that 
you are ready we can cut the crap and 
get right to it. Listen carefully and 
follow my instructions. Pluck out the 
hair on these carrots and throw the car- 
rots away in the trash. I repeat, pluck 
out the hairy of the carrots and dispose 
the carrots far away. If youcan keep up 
with me this far then congratulations. 
By now the water should be steaming, if 
it’s not then call the gas company. An 
open fire would do just the same if not 
better. Be sure not to stir the broth now 
bubbling. Leave it be. Just turn the fire 
to medium level and don’t worry about 
it. Now the time has come to the finale 
of today’s program. That chicken has 
waited for this moment anxiously like 
all of us. I think it’s time. é 

Go out to the back yard with a 
whetstone and your big execution knife. 
Sharpen it well. When you have put 
everything back to its original place we 
fae casas feast arte 
We'll do it like the 





trembling of fright you might like to 
get your little brother or sister to read 
psalm something something from the 
Bible, you know? The one with 
David and Galatea—whatever. 
Alright forget about the Bible. Evacu- 
ate the area because you don’t want 
little kids to see this, it’s too moving 
for them this young. Raise the knife 
high then with a swift swing, drop 
that blade right on its neck. Some- 
times it might get a little nasty be- 
cause the blade doesn’t go all the 
way, in that case you gotta use your 
hands and twist and tum and just pull 
the head off. There’s gonna be lots of 
blood but that’s okay pretend it’s 
coolade. Keep the head, it’ll make a 
nice necklace, just peel away the 
skin and wash the skull. Now with 
the chicken corpse. First skin it. Just 
use any clipper you find lying around 
the house. When it’s completely 
naked cut an opening right below the 
tib cage. Take out the guts and 
thrown them away, we don’t need 
them unless you want to make or- 
ganic intestinal chocolate custard pie. 
Wash the dead chicken inside and 
outside thoroughly. Don’ t forget to 
check the water because by now the 
water has probably evaporated, so 
justpour some more waterin, Here’s 
the good part. Youneedn’t do any of 
those fancy slicings to the chicken. 
Justputthe whole chicken skin, bones 
and all into the pot with the waterstill 
hot. Let it boil for five, ten, twenty, 
esa meets ene youl be alla 
serve. 

Td like to thank you i joining 
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by Charles Coney 


On the Track 
of the Stranger 





He enters through the 
Smith’s portal. I enter too, but 
he disappears. I see him again 
coming out from the other way, 
but he stays an hour in front of 
the Coop. I adventure myself 
through the roads of Harvard 
Square and I lose his green eyes 
again. I am hungry and it is 
starting to rain. Oh, it is really a 
bad day! 

After being in India, where 
there are too many people, and 
America, where I shut muyself 
at home—and only to follow 
Enrica—half choked in the 
planes—I finally came back and 
I happen to get this one. I am 
not really able to know anything 
about him. It is probably better 
to wait the spring on the bed of 
Enrica, good and warm. Also 
outside, under the sun, on 
hydrangea’s vase, is not bad at 
all. But, what is happening? Is 
someone meowing for me under 
the terrace? 


ANDREA RACHELE FIORE 











Pierrot Michel Memorial Touched Me 
Says One Academy Sophomore 


by Deleah Glinski 


It appeared to me at first, unbe- 
lievable, but as the speakers ap- 
proached the podium, that’s when it 
hit me. I had scarcely seen this 
gentleman in the hallway but he was 
most fascinating to observe. He had 
a calmness and sereneness about 
him. He had anunspeakable charm, 
but we never spoke. 

What! thought was mostcoinci- 
dental at the assemlbly given in 
memory for Peirrot, was that all the 
speakers pretty much had the same 
report on him. And I figured it was 
true because of the same descrip- 
tions of his personality. What I 
dissagreed with at the assembly was 
when speakers expressed that it 
wasn’this time, it was a tragedy for 
him to die so young. Whom is 
anyone to say thatit wasn’ this time? 
The Lord takes all commercials all 
ages and of all types. Not to men- 
tion when someone dies of an ill- 
ness, I would say it was their time 
for the simple fact that the sickness 
got out of hand and was incurable- 
and therefore that’s a justifiable 
death. However, if he caught death 
thenit would be acceptable for some- 
one to say it wasn’t his time. An 
example of this would be if he was 
a participant of something out right 
initiating death at all times (involved 
with scandal), then someone could 
say, “it wasn’t his time, he could 
havea good future if he stayed away 
from that”. In the current sense I 
would say death caught him. 


Speakers protested that Pierrot had 
so many unfulfilled dreams, in other 
words, he worked hard for his future 
plans, and therefore lived for the present. 
Pierrot’s dreams might not have been 
reached, but what is even more reward- 
ing is that he had hope, he acted-on, his 
head was notin the clouds, he knew what 
he wanted, and with that conscientious- 
ness on his death bed he must have died 


strong, in a heap of happiness for his 
struggle to continue to live-even if he 
was surrounded by an environment that 
was not as head strong as he. 

I feel sorry when remember all the 
times I saw him but never spoke. But 
Ihave peace when I know he died for a 
reason instead of a mistake. Everyone 
should have peace about death, keep in 
mind it is hard to let go but everyone 





has atime, the Lord take’s all who are. 
There are no limitations. Especially 
feel peace about someone as strong 
and gifted like Peirrot, who willreach 
a manhood in the after life that he 
would have never reached here-liv- 
ing in eternal happiness. 

Have peace with self, and peace 
with others, for their is a theological 
explanation for everything. 








Nightmare or Reality? 


By Brenda Fitzgerald 


The reflection of the sun in the smashed, shattered windows 
made the glass look as if it were the teeth of a famished panther ready 
to attack its prey. The weatherbeaten doorframes were corroded like a 
15th century pirate ship that has sailed its last voyage. The sidewalk 
was a labyrinth of chipped stones, and remains of yesterday’s rainwater 
flowed through the cracks like an underwater sewer system. The 
pavement of the streets was rippled and wrinkled and resembled the 
skin of a lonely, ancient hermit. The beaten up automobiles were lined 
up ina tired, desolate row, looking like a battalion of soldiers returning 
from a week long, continuous battle. The bricks on the buildings, which 
had once been a vivid red, had faded into a rusted brown that seemed to 
be the dust cloud that rises off of home plate in a bseball field in mid 
summer. The lamps on the street comers stared down at the ground in 
an oppressive nature. The miniscule amount of brightness they provided 
equalled that of the weakest newborn star in a sea of supernovas. When 
the sun set in this run-down city and dusk settled on it like an envelop- 
ing blanket, it only helped cover the grotesque appearance of this urban 
environment. During the night the city slept like an overtired child who 
couldn’t bear to keep his eyes open. In the morning the sun shines again 
on the sad, little city, which can only remind one of a patched up, 
tesewn, stuffed chair that is waiting the arrival of the trrashmen to put it 
to its final rest. 


Smile 


By Nancy Pimentel 








_ Voices in the madness, surrounding me, sweeping me 
away. An entity, a presence, a shadow really, stealing across my 
soul, marking it with bloody footprints, lending the way to hell. . 
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FALCON SPORTS 





Basketball Is Off and Running at C.R.L.S. 





Boys Varsity Makes Adjustments; 
Coach Kevin Moore Is Optimistic 


by Kaya Stone 

In what many consider a transi- 
tion year, the C.R.L.S. boys varsity 
basketball team has put those ru- 
mors to rest as they are to a6-3 start. 
While their record may be worse 
than what Cambridge fans are used 
to, Coach Kevin Moore has gotten 
the Falcons as high as a number 
seven ranking in the Boston Globe 
Top 20. With tough losses to top ten 
teams, Durfee and Everett, the Fal- 
cons’ only real disappointment thus 
far has been an 86-84 loss to Malden. 
In the game against former top 
ranked Durfee, C.R.L.S. had a 
chance to pull out a victory after 
being behind much of the way, but 
made a few key turnovers down the 
stretch giving Durfee the four point 
victory. 

With three starters graduating 
last years and the retirementof head 
coach Al Coccoluto, many won- 
dered where the notorious Cam- 










































bridge boys team was headed. When 
Junior guard Mike Edwards trans- 
ferred from Thayer Academy and 
Moore was hired, many people’s 
doubts ceased. Still, with a team 
comprised mostly of juniors, there 
was some thought that 1994 would 
be a rebuilding year. After winning 
the Brockton Holiday Tournament 
those thoughts were put to rest. 


With the Greater Boston league 
title a possibility, the Falcons must 
be able to knock off top ranked 
teams such as Everett and Medford, 
for them tocontinue their success in 
post-season play. 

1993-1994 ROSTER—Mike Edwards, Jr., 
ony Clark, Sr., Ike McClamy, Jr., Donnie Joseph, 
So., Serge Mathieu, Sr., Swayne Blackman, Jr., 
Zephyr Secher, Jr., Louie Muralles, Jr., Robert 
Vass, Jr., Wilfrido George, Sr., Franky Pierre, Jr., 
Leon Williams, Jr. 


Girls Varsity Is Promising 


By Kaya Stone 


In aschool where all the basketball attention is focused on the boys, the 
C.R.LS. girl’s team is out to gain some of the school’s respect. While this 
year has dealt the Falcon team some tough losses, they have also shown 


signs of a promising future. 


With a team made up of almost entirely freshmen and sophomores, first 
year coach Sharlene Blake’s squad has shown what’s in store for the future 
with wins over GBL opponents Arlington and Malden. In those games, says 





Falcon J.V. Wins 8 In Row; 
Defeats Durfee, Everett 


By Jason Marshall 

With a dazzling start, the CRLS 
Junior Varsity basketball team has 
amassed an 8-0 record. Led by first- 
year coach Lance Dottin and assis- 
tant coach Kevin Dottin, the team 
has continued the Cambridge bas- 
ketball tradition. This success is 
partly due to the leadership of the 
four captains: juniors, Bobby 
Corcione, Jamie Knight, and Aaron 
Dottin and sophomore, Jeremy 
Collins. The team also consists of: 
Marcel Paret, Jason Marshall, Elias 
Pires, T.J. Gibson, Frank Wilkins, 
Shauntoo Cortell, Naquie Green, 
Ketler Julien, Pierre Francois, Ishaq 
Jean, and Louis Morales. 

The J.V. squad played its first 
game away at Revere and with ev- 
ery teammate contributing, came 
away with an unmerciful 78-27 vic- 
tory. The team was aggressive and 
hungry to win. They once again 
proved this, but on their home court 
this time. They defeated Arlington 


sophomore forward Sharnell 
Riddick, “we played together and 
we wanted to win.” Riddick goeson 
to point out that the team hasn’t 
always had the mentality to win and 
for them to be a successful team 
they must show a will to win, night 
in and night out. 

As this young team gets used to 


playing together and as leading 


scorer Sylvia Cabral continues to 
grow as a player, the Falcons will 
begin to regain the same respect it 
once had. Yet with the entire team 
retuming for at least one more sea- 
son, these hopes should not go un- 


answered. 

1993-1994 ROSTER—Sylvia Cabral, So, Vanasa 
de Valle, Fr., Claudia Arana, Jr. Shamell Riddick, 
So., Astride Joseph, Jr., Erika Roberts, So., Leah 
Spain, Fr., Bennett Endale, Jr. 


Boy’s Indoor 
Track Notes 


By Eli White & Kaya Stone 

* Indoor track captain Joe 
Quintanilla was chosen for Chan- 
nel 5’s High Five program. It was 
filmed in both the Frisoli Field 
Houseand ata meet with Somerville. 
It played on Channel 5 on Friday, 
January 28. Joe is now training for 
the Boston Marathon as well as 
running races with the team. 

* The boys’s team is now in the 
middle of another successful sea- 
son. The team enjoyed victories over 
Malden, Everett, Medford and Re- 


vere before losing i its first meet of © 














with a callous 60-26 victory, Next 
awaited a challenge from 
Somerville, this was the Falcon’s 
toughest game thus far. But after 
extreme determination, they 
emerged as victors 69-51. The fol- 
lowing game was at home against 
Waltham. Although the final score 
was 47-39 Cambridge, it does not 
display how close this game really 
was. Coming down to the last few 
minutes, the score was either tied or 
with one or two points difference. 
That was when the Falcons took 
control and halted any chance of a 
Waltham win. 

When the team took to the road 
once more, they were to face an- 
other team with a strong tradition 
for winning basketball games. Play- 
ing in front of thousands of raving 
Durfee fans, the J.V. team got off to 
ahorrid startand was down through 
the first half and the beginning of 
the second. This fired up bunch 
refused tolose and wentonan amaz- 


ing scoring spree which ended ina 


| 56-47 triumph over Durfee. Com- 


ing off a big win, the team was 
thrilled and ready to face the next 
opponent. With an explosive 65-29 
win at home versus Everett, Cam- 
bridge would take nothing buta win 
and proved this playing at Malden. 
Concluding with a 76-28 victory, 
the Falcon’s played ferocious bas- 
ketball from start to finish. 

So far the Junior Varsity team 
has proved that they are part of the 
winning tradition and have the atti- 
tude to stay there. With hard work, 
discipline, and antagonizing de- 
fense, the J.V. team will work to- 
ward bettering themselves and con- 
tinuing their winning ways on the 
Varsity level. 


AROUND 
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What About 
Those Patriots? 


By Pedro Sanches 

Yes, the Patriots are definitely 
staying in New England. No, St. 
Louis! No Baltimore! , The place for 
the Pats is here. After three or four 
poor years, the Patriots started out 
this season by losing, but an impor- 
tant point to remember is that they 
lost by three or less points in three 
overtime games. The killed them- 

















} selves by missing field goals. At the 
| end of the season ie By he pulled 
four w 
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bo) 8) Wie: them both grow by 


depositing your personal funds, 
| S special project funds, or student 
AVIN eS club funds at the School Bank. 


THE Students perform all banking 
AN D transactions including opening ac- 
counts, accepting deposits, 


wie (ee)s and making withdrawals. 


The School Bank is located 
B ANK opposite CRLS’s Main Office 

and is open Monday-Friday, 
11:40 a.m.-12:50 p.m. for students, 


AT CRLS faculty, and school personnel only. 


Accounts opened at the School 
Bank can also be serviced at any 
of our East Cambridge Savings 


Bank locations: 

292 Cambridge St. 1310 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge Cambridge 

One Canal Park 285 Highland Ave. 
Cambridge Somerville 


354-7700 


Stop By 
The School Bank ‘Today! 


“Profits will be transferred into a scholarship fund. 


Member FDIC/DIF 

Deposits Insured in Full EQUAL HOUSING... 

Equal Opportunity Lender.) . LENDER. , 4} 
EE TE ee 
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Cambridge's 
Diversity 


Our Students Reflect on 
Real Issues of Concern 





Cambridge's 
Diversity 


Our Students Reflect on 
Real Issues of Concern 


Should Violence and Rap Give 
A Bad Rap to Rap? 


By Gabriel Larsen 

Rap, astyle of music originating 
in the streets of New York during 
the late 70’s. Once considered a 
passing fad by many people, Hip 
Hop music and its culture not only 
has lasted over 15 years but it has 
also gone worldwide and is now 
one of the most popular forms of 
music in several countries. Con- 
stantly criticized for the negative 
images it portrays, Rap music as an 
art form has suffered. 

The term “Gangstarap” was first 
used in 1988 by the media to de- 
scribe the song, “F—the Police” by 
the California rap group, N.W.A. 
(Niggaz With Attitude). This was 
one of the first songs to be accused 
of causing violence. Since this time 
many violent incidents have been 
linked to Rap music. On April 11, 
1992 19-year old Ronald Ray 
Howard was pulled over by an of- 
ficer for driving a stolen vehicle. 
The officer got out of his car and 
approached Howard’s. When he was 
close enough, Howard shot and 
killed 43 year old State Trooper Bill 
Davidson. Howard’s entire defense 
was based on the music he had been 
listening to at the time of the shoot- 
ing. It is believed to be the first time 
akiller has cited music asa mitigat- 
ing factor in the defense of a crimi- 
nal trial. Rap artist Ice-T (famous 
for a heavy metal song he did with 
the band, Body Count, entitled 
“Cop-killer which was taken off the 


shelves of stores) said, “It’s a ri- 
diculous defense. The kid was 
caught between a rock and a hard 
place. He’s just trying to save his 
own skin.” 

Howard said the tape in his car 
was a mix including songs by Rap 
artists such as Tu-tupac, the Geto 
Boys, Ice Cube, Ganksta N.I.P. and 
N.W.A. 

More recently there have been 
Rap artistsarrested and charged with 
violent crimes. Lead Rapper of Da 
Lench Mob, J-Dee, has spent al- 
mostthe last seven months in prison 
awaiting trial on murder charges. 
Rapper/Actor Tupac Shakur is cur- 
rently out on bail after being ar- 
rested for allegedly shooting two 
off-duty Atlanta police officers. 
Probably the most publicized of 
these events is the murder involv- 
ing Rap artist Snoop Doggy Dogg. 
According to Snoop, he had been 
assaulted with a gun to his head by 
Phillip Woldermarium. Snoop was 
sitting in the driver’s seat of his 
blackJeepon August 25, 1993 when 
an argumentbetween his bodyguard 
Shawn Abrams and Woldermarium 
broke out. That argument followed 
an earlier shouting match that after- 
noon in front of Snoop’s apartment 
during which Woldermarium alleg- 
edly brandished a weapon and 
threatened the rapper’ s life. Accord- 
ing to police, Snoop, Abrams and 
bodyguard McKinley Lee chased 
Woldermarium to the park three 


blocks away where Lee Shot 
Woldermarium. Lee says he shot in 
self-defense after Woldermarium 
allegedly pointed a pistol at the ve- 
hicle. 

All these incidents have little to 
do with each other besides the fact 
that the accused are all Rap artists. In 
my opinion all of these events would 
have happened regardless of their 
occupations. This leads me to aques- 
tion: Whatis the connection between 
Rap and violence? Does Rap music 
cause and promote violence? The 
answer is there is no connection. 
Rap music does not cause or pro- 
mote violence and to use it as an 
excuse in a court of law is totally 
ridiculous. As I stated before, the 
music has suffered from all the nega- 
tive press it has received, and from 
what I’ve seen, I don’t believe it’s 
going to get better. As for violence, 
it will be around forever, just like 
Rap. That’s the connection. 





S.A.D.D. 
REMINDS 
ALL 

NOT TO 
DRINK AND 
DRIVE 











Former Cigarette Spokesmodel Speaks 
About Quitting Smoking, Lung Cancer 


By Cindy Simas 

For the students who missed the 
assembly on Wednesday, February 
2 in the theater, we had a guest 
speaker for people who might like 
to quit smoking. Janet Sackman 
came down to tell students about 
how smokers should quit and she 
_ told the small audience about her 
life story. 


















; ried and mother of four children, 


When Ms. Sackman was 17 she 
was discovered by a talent scout on 
a New York beach for a modeling 
agency in 1949. Ms. Sackman mod- 
eled clothes, did cigarette ads, and 
posed for the covers of Life, Look 
and other magazines. In a Lucky 
Strike photo session a tabacco ex- 
ecutive told her it would be a good 
idea for her to start smoking so that 
she would know how to hold aciga- 
Tette. 

So Ms. Sackman started smok- 
ing at the age of 17. People did not 
know what smoking could do to 
them in the late-40’s and early-50’s 

In 1983, at the age of 51, mar- 





a Gripe tens mabe sao 


esophageal speech. It took Ms. 
Sackman six months to say her first 
word. Ten years of practice has 
made her an expert at swallowing 
air, pushing it back up through the 
esophagus and forming words from 
what really are burps. Ms. Sackman 
says she can not laugh nor cry any- 
more since the removal of her lar- 
ynx. : 
In 1990 Ms. Sackman’s prob- 
lems were not over yet. An X-ray 
indicated that she had lung cancer; 
she had to have a third of her lung 
removed. Ms. Sackman is now go- 
ing around high schools telling 
people about her life story, hoping 
that students get the message. 

418,000 Americans die from to- 
bacco-related illnesses each year. 




















Strictly Black: Three Short Essays 


By Angel Marie Babbitt 
The Ghetto Experience 


The environment in which you live can have a significant impact 
on your life. For me, living in Orchard Park made me stronger and 
much more aware of problems in the inner-city. Living in Orchard 
Park was not the easiest thing I’ve had to do in my life. My mother 
raised my two brothers and me on her own. We lived with her 
boyfriend who was addicted to drugs. Numerous time I witnessed 
murders. One murder I witnessed happened in my own apartment 
building. I have watched some of my childhood friends fall victim to 
the dangers of drugs, gangs, and even prostitution. Even! was tempted 
to join the O.P. Trailblazers, Fortunately, I realized that there’s a 
better way out. Hopefully the others will soon realize too! 


A Sista Speaks outs 


My sista, my sista, tell me what the trouble is!!! Do youreally want 
to know??? Well, rap music today has taken a dramatic turn for the 
worse when it comes to the exploitation of females... especially 
African American females, I am personally offended by the sexist 
lyrics that have become so common among teenagers of our genera- 
tion. It hurts to know that rappers are actually making big money 
($$$$$$) off of the songs they produce. I think more positive music 
should be put out in the black communities. Young audiences view 
these rappers as role models. They feel that what they say through 
their songs are pure facts. We have to teach our future generations 
what’s really going on or we will definitely lose them! 


L.A. Riots 


Do you remember what you were doing during the Los Angeles 
riots? I was in the 8th grade and at the time a bit confused by the whole 
situation. Now I understand that the riots were a form.of history 
repeating itself. In my opinion the riots seemed like an outburst of 
built-up anger that had been slowly escalating. Will I ever witness 
another riot? Hopefully not!!! 


































Mr. Skip McCarthy 
in the Health and 
Physical Education 



















Department has 







recently completed 


















the American 










Cancer Society’s 
CHALLENGE 
PROGRAM, He is offering a non-pressure 
. program for Cc. R.L.S. students who are thinking 
g. If you are interested, please sign 
foCarthy in the PE, Office orn 



















By Josh Snider 
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Pilot School 
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Andelman 


Academy 
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What do you think of CRLS? 


Love it. Graduated here 
in 1972...Of all places to 
work...best place. 


Very unique; teachers 
have a lot of opportu- 
nity... students are great! 





Where were you last year? 
© What were you doing? 


Last seven years at 
Belmont High School 
working with METCO. 


Getting a Masters at 
Harvard and student 
teaching at C.R.L.S. 





that should be made in C.R.L.S 


Like schedule change. 
Do not know current 
school well enough for 
other changes. 


The school should offer 
better ongoing support 
for new teachers. 





What do you think your House in 
° C.R.LS. really gives you and the 
students? 


Room to express your- 
self, lots of work...have 
to work with House and 
with individuals. 


Academy is friendly, 
supportive, open to new 
ideas. True community 
for students/teachers. 














What do you think of the Educa- 
® tional Reform Bill in Massachu- 
setts? 


Do you think there are any changes = 





Where’s time for 
teachers to discuss it? 
Where’s the money to 
come from? 


It is unclear how it will 
affect life at C.R.L.S. 
until guidelines are 
finalized. 














Welcome to all new teachers! 


Teacher 

Debbie Andelman _ Bilingual 
Jacques Boudreau Math 

Cheryl Ciano Math 

Leslie Dickerson Art 

James Miller Speech 
Patrick Sylvain Bureau/Pupil Serv. 
Lance Dottin P.E./Health 
Eileen Taxie-Levine P.E./Health 
Nadine Nelson Language Arts 
Jeanne Jacobs Math 

Jacques Boudreau Math 





House 
Academy 
Leadership 
Leadership 
Academy 
Leadership 
Academy 
Fundamental 
House A 
Leadership 
Pilot 
Leadership 


Teacher Department House 
Archy LaSalle Art House A 
Lorraine Merchant —Jobs/Bay St.Gr. R.S.T.A. 
Tony VanDerMeer Graphic Arts R.S.T.A. 
Manny Gonsalves _E.T.S. R.S.T.A. 
Tom Hsu Science Inst. R.S.T.A. 
Mark McDonough _ Industries Inst. R.S.T.A. 
Marlene Kandall Social Studies Academy 
Dione Green Social Studies House A 
Marilyn Cliff-Pease Mod.For.Lang. Leadership 
David Goodwin Bureau/Pupil Serv. R.S.T.A. 
Rebecca Scovel English Academy 





8:15-8:22 


8:26 
9:16 


LL 1: 19 - 11:45 


B Class 11:49 - 12:39 
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A Class 11:23 - 12:13 

6 B Lunch 12:13 - 12:39 
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What About Calculators in the SAT? 


Calculators... Which is the RIGHT calculator for the NEW 
SAT? As you know, you’re allowed to use a calculator on 
the SAT I. Though no questions will require its use, you 
should DEFINITELY bring one to the exam--calculators 
WILL NOT be provided for you. You may use any four 
function, scientific, or graphing calculator. (No laptops, 
notepads, or laptop computers.) If you’re thinking of buying 
a new calculator, you should look for one that can handle 
square roots and exponents. 


There are a lot of good calculators, but two EXCEPTIONAL 
ones for the SAT I are: Texas Instruments Math Explorer 
and the Casio Scientific fx-250 H-S. They’re not too compli- 
cated but do everything you need. If you’re getting a new 
one--practice with it before the exam. 


VISIT 


THE 


BAGEL STAND 





Open Monday through Friday, 
7:30 A.M. to 8:15.A.M. 


SUPPORT THE CRLS 
ALPINE SKI CLUB 





omercom 7 minutes 


i 


50 minutes 


65 minutes 


50 minutes 
50 minutes 


65 minutes 











FOR JUNIORS 


1. Start planning as soon as you can. See your counselor. 






2. You’ll need a Social Security number for financial aid. 

3. Sign up for the PSAT in September. : 

4. Decide exactly what form of your name to be used on all tests. 

5. Rethink your courses/activities for the remainder of high school. 

6. Attend at least one college night or college fair. 

7. Sign up for the free Student Search Service when you take the PAST/NMSQT or the SAT. 
8. Investigate colleges. 

9. Talk to counselors, teachers, recent graduates aaa in college, parents, adult friends, class- 


mates and obtain college catalogs. 


10. Start writing to colleges for admission and academic information. 
11. Ask your counselor if you should take SAT or ACT Assessment this spring. 
12. Read your school bulletin boards about college notices. 


13. Look for the Talent Search Program and the Educational Opportunity Centers in our area. 


_ 14. Ask your counselor about taking Achievement Tests, the one-hour exams given by the 


College Board in 16 different subject areas, which some colleges require. 
15. Read Meeting College Costs, a free publication you can get from your counselor. 
16. Review your academic skills with your counselor to see if you have any weak areas. . 


17. Get leads on local sources of financial aid. 


_ 18. Consider making college campus visits this summer. Write to colleges before going. 


ye a 19. Work this summer if you can. Most colleges expect students to help pay for college costs 


| while in sche 


20. ). Read as mucl 
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THE CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





Pee NG 2 IS*HERE! 


Says Noam Weinstein, “The wonderment of one’s spiritual habitat must not succumb to outward force 
which would have us all forget the intrinsic beauty of life and the world.”. (J. Schlaver photo) 





Operate Apple Computer Repair Depot 
Electronics Students Set Up 
Weather Satellite Retrieval System 


By Christopher Gale 

The Electronics shop atC.R.L:S. is 
avery busy place. The students here use 
both their minds and hands to repair, as- 
semble, and design special projects. Se- 
niors in the class have been working with 
electronics for four years now and have 
learned electronic 
theory, acquired hands- 
on experience with the 
latest technical equip- 
ment and have accu- 
mulated the know-how 
to build different team 
projects together. 

One such project 
has been the Weather 
Satellite Retrieval Sys- 
tem, which enables us 
to receive weather pictures directly from 
the satellite. So far, students have in- 
Stalled a zapper (Weather Satellite Re- 
ceiving Antenna) on the roof of the 
Rindge building, which will also be in- 
corporated with a dish antenna that will 


give students access to a broad range of | 


weather data. “Very soon we will be able 


“Mr. Russo has trained 
and motivated us into 
well respected techni- 


cians who are ready for 

the high-tech challenging 

world of electroncis.” 
—Senior student 





broken peripherals and computers that 
come in from the Cambridge Public 
Schools. This “new” student-run com- 
puter repair center is starting on the road 
to perfection, teaching us management 
skills as well as technical skills. 

Students also have their own inde- 
pendent projects in 
which they have to 
complete to show how 
much knowledge of 
electronics they have 
acquired over the 
years. They must also 
assemble and test digi- 
tal multimeters on 
which they will be 
graded. This project re- 
quires the students to 
use oscilliscopes, multimeters, and 
power supplies to complete. 

Thanks to Mr. Russo 

Members of the Electronics shop 
in room R109 have expressed their spe- 
cial thanks to Mr. Anthony Russo. One 
student commented, “He has given us 
the life long experience that we will 
need to profit from in the near future. 


Mr. Russo has trained and motivated us 


N.H.S. Inducts 80 
For Overall Excellence 


By Sheila Kadagathur 

On Friday, April 29, 1994 the National 
Honor Society inducted its new members 
in the James F, Fitzgerald Auditorium. The 
inductees were juniors and seniors who 
have earned an 86.5 or higher cummulative 
grade-point average. The students must 
also exhibit leadership and character as 
well as have partaken in community ser- 
vice. 

In mid-March 
students who met 
the academic re- 
quirements were 
mailed National 
Honor Society ap- 
plications. Stu- 
dents were asked 
to list extra-cur- 
Ticular activities, community service and 
leadership roles in which they had partici- 
pated. They were also required to write a 
brief statement on why they wanted to be 
part of the N.H.S. Students who met the 
standards of the N.H.S. were notified in 
their homerooms. 

The National Honor Society partici- 
pates in various areas of community ser- 
vice including peer tutoring. Members also 
volunteer in crisis centers, nursing homes, 
and educational facilities. The Cambridge 





chapter of the N.HLS. is one of the many 
throughout Massachusetts. 

SENIORS—Gordon Beeferman, Amanda 
Buchanan, Niccolo Cancellieri, Jennifer Carrao, Tif- 
fany Ciccarelli, Ghislaine DaGuin, Levi Fuller, Aaron 
Galaznik, Cecilia Gorospe, Andrea Harvey, Daniel 
McCarthy, Lia Myott, Juan Munaz-Delgado Ramirez, 
Damian Schloming, Lucas Schloming, Malaika 
Thome 

JUNIORS—Shahidah Ahmad, Anna Allen, 


~ Melody Baker, Emilie Bard, Rosemary Bonacci, 


Gretchen Brion-Meisels, Kate Burlingham, Brad 
Casassa, Liam Case, Mark Chalufour, Moira Chapin, 
Nadia Cohen, Angella Collier, Lisa Correia, Rebecca 
del Valle Broussard, Simon Doolittle, Ezechiel Dort, 
Brian Duran, Michael Gedal, Taisha Gibson, Jeffrey 
Gilligan, Gina Grant, Alisa Grubbs, Anitza 
Guadarrama, Emily Hanawalt, Sian Heder, Zachary 
Hunter, Phyliss Itoka, Lu Jin, Sheila Kadaguthur, 
Sara-Kate Kanter, Shabana Kathawala, Amber 
Keumurian, Maria Kiely, Maxwell Knight, Taek-Ho 
Kwon, Nicole Lamoureanx, Amy Leung, Michael 
Levenson, Caitlin Lewis, John Liu, Yi-Nhi Luu, Jared 
MacDonald, Cassie Marks, Susan McClaughry, Chad 
Milner, Tacita Oriol-Morway, Julia Pafumi, Briana 
Pearson, Ronald Perez, Sarah Pershouse, Eleasnor 
Pries, My Quach, Sara Reese-Scroggy, Judah Rome, 
Charles Salmon, Julian Schlaver, Rafael Schloming, 
Benjamin Schneider, Munaf Shaikh, Henry Shieh, 
Sarah Sikowitz, Rachel Simpson, Alkistis Skalkidou, 
Liana Snider, Tamara Sorlie, David Spack, Nicole St. 
Clair, Clara Sturges, Susan Tagen, Gloria Tsoi, 
Nadeem Vaidya, Molly Warsh, Noam Weinstein, 
Ethel Weld, Ling-Ping Wong, Ye Xu, Monami 
Yamaguchi, Hui Ye, Jessica Yoakum. 





Students Visit D.C. for 
White House Signing 


By Daniel McCarthy 

On May 4, 1994 Glenda Delgado of 
the Leadership School, a senior, and Nick 
Romasco, an RSTA junior, made a very 
special trip to the White House. The pur- 
pose of this trip was to witness the presi- 
dential signing of the School-to-Work Bill, 
and to talk to President Clinton about this 
very important document. Forty-five stu- 
dents were invited. 

The School-to-Work Bill will send stu- 
dents off to business in internships as part 
of the school day. The law will also bring 
work inside the high schools. The purpose 
is to give students work experience in 
school and to pay them for the work. 

Glenda has taken part in the Cambridge 
Lesley Careers program, which takes place 
outside of school, and Crafts of Science 


tepbee ci Both of these are the 





BioTech Opportunity 






Cambridge biotechnology company, Ariad, 
has hired its second C.R.L.S. Biotech student, 
Byron Logan, for summer research in ble” 
chemistry. Ariad is also re-hiring former 
Biotech student, Josephine Leung, now of 
ig for summer research in 
have been students of Ms. Mary laine, 
who Mech: been Invited to the ental -* 
of Biochemistry in Biotechnology to be _ 
held in New Dethi, India, in September, 1994, 
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Honor Society members provides an an- 
nual luncheon. This year it will take place 
on May 12 for seniors in the N.H.S. Three 
members will receive scholarships of 


AROUND 
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Project America 
Sele Desir Contest | rane He Headlines 
Attracts Many Teams 
By Gloria Tsoi 


Ready, set, go! It’s the fourth annual 
MT. Design Contest. The contest, closely 
patterned after M.I.T.’s 2.70 enginering 
class, is called the Blizzard. 

The big competition was on Saturday, 
April 9th at M.LT., where fourteen Cam- 
bridge teams went to compete with Bos- 
ton Latin and Newton North High School. 
Since the start of this contest, Cambridge 
and Boston have been great rivals. Cam- 
bridge was hopeful that this would be the 
year in which we would win. 

The day of the contest, after many 
battles, Cambridge was ecstatic! R&L had 
three teams in the quarterfinals, better than 
ever before. However, disappointment 
soon entered the faces of Cambridge when 
two of the three cars lost. This left only 
one team in the semi-finals. That team con- 





Ms. Diane White, columnist with the Boston Globe, spoke to high school newspaper editors at the 
recent Greater Boston Scholastic Press Conference at Suffolk University. Register Forum editor, 
Samantha Spitzer accepted a 2nd place award for editorial writing. Ms. White Is also a parent of a 
C.R.LS. student. (Suffolk University photo) 
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Arthur D. Little 
“Excellence in Science” Awards 





init 


Experimental Solo— 1st, Randy Wu - “Is This Safe? Defending Against UV Radiation”; 2nd, Tacita 
Oriol-Morway - “The Effects of Magnetism on the Movement of Electrons”; 3rd, Kate Kindleberger - 
“Leaming Styles”; 4th, Eleanor Pries - “Can Your Hair Withstand Harsh Chemicals"; Sth, Nadeem Vaidya 
- “The Effects of Chlorination on Water Bome Bacterium.” 


By Patrick O’Keefe 
The Academy sophomores have hit it 


sisted of Brian Duran, Rafi Schloming, and 
Gloria Tsoi. Unfortunately, C.R.L.S. was 
edged by Boston Latin. 

The first part of the contest is to build 
a car from a kit supplied to each team— 
nothing else. The kit contains a variety of 
things such as pieces of wood, metal, wires, 
motors and all sorts of odd things. The car 
must be smaller than a 30 cm cube and 
must weigh less than four kilograms. The 
fun begins after the car is built. 

The second part is the actual competi- 
tion. There is a long table split down the 
middle, the long way with a speed bump. 
On each side there are six wiffle balls and 
on the speed bump is three balls. A team 
has 30 seconds to get all the balls they can 
on to their opponents side to win. 

The contest, run by Chris Newton, 
John Samp, and others, is amazingly fun. 
It’s a way to incorporate things students 
have learned in science—things they might 
have thought to be unnecessary. Students 
are encouraged to join next year’s team. 
The more teams, the greater the chance of 
finally beating Boston Latin. 


CRLS Students 
Receive Awards 


By Theresa Forde 

Congratulations to C.R.L.S. seniors 
who are finalists for scholarships. 
Samantha Coren Spitzer is one of 150 fi- 
nalists out of 110,000 nationwide for the 
Coca-Cola Scholars Award. She travelled 
to Atlanta in April for an interview and 
scholars banquet. She was selected as a re- 
gional scholar and will receive $1,000for 
each year of college. 

Samantha also received a $250 award 
for fourth place in the National High 
School Essay Contest on the topic “Man- 
date for Youth in the 1900’s: Personal Up- 
lift Through Social, Economic, and Politi- 


on the nose again after last year’s record- 
breaking cooperation. Project America stu- 
dents have produced a newsletter that is 
hitting the top of the charts. Directed by 
Osman Khan and his associates, Gael 
Eichler, Hao Wu and Patrick O’Keefe, the 
staff has succeeeded in having a bi-weekly 
newsletter. 

Gael Eichler has been very successful 
in writing a story called “Nightmare Land” 
that is very similar to George Orwell”s 
1984. The newsletter includes a joke sec- 
tion by Osman Khan. Hao Wu has made 
many math problems that were very tricky. 
He has. also made a few documents on his 
history class, covering every thing from 
when we went on a canoeing trip up the 
Concord River from the South Bridge 
Dock to the Old North Bridge, to another 
time when the class just greeted the new 
teachers, Ms. Gallagher and Ms. Dorsin. 
This writer founded a new column called 
“Up and Coming Achievers.” The most 
tecent Achiever found was Aaron Kipper. 
Aaron has been playing the piano since he 
was in the third grade. (He could be an- 
other Liberace.) 

Up and Coming hopes to bring a few 
freshmen into the paper. This story will 
cover their experience(s) with the Project 
America mentors. The mentors have 
brought them to Camp Nonesuch at the 
Rivers School and have taught them in the 
Gym. Ask your Academy sophomore 
friends to see the newsletter. I think you’ll 
like it. 


East Africa Club 
Dances at Harvard 


By Anonymous 

Congratulations to he members of the 
East African Club for a wonderful perfor- 
mance at Harvard on April 9th. Their pro- 
fessional performance consisted of four 
dances from different parts of Ethiopia. The 
students performed for college students and 
a professional dance group known as El 
Shabazz D’Jembie. The performers 
proudly represented their native country in 
an evening meant to show the cultural 
beauty of Africa. 
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Experimental Group—Ist, Sarah Grubbs and Georgia Ewen-Campen 


- “Memory: Eyes or Ears?”; 2nd, 


Natasha Johnson and Meg Gaj - “Memory: Does Age Affect Us?”; 3rd, Louisy Raymond and Christina 
Lima - “Ur-ine for a Surprise”; 4th, Scientific Principles, period 4 - “The Hubba Bubba, Bubble Yum, 
Experiment.” 


Bubblicious, Wacky, Goey Stretchability 


Best Visual Display— Emma Bingay - “Tapping the Nation's Water”; Peter Dudgeon - “Mice and Leam- 


Most Creative—Samantha Lautman - “Effects of Radiation Therapy on my Grandmother”; Jane Morrison 
- “Effect of ADA on T-cell Growth”, Ariel Osceola - “Leaching Aluminum.” 


Best Class Effort—Craft of Science classes, R.S.T.A. 


Nessie Belaineh, Selame Beyene, Rosa 
Mario, Nadia Mohammed, Yamrot 
Mulugeta, Lelem Said, Edna Tafari, Mahlet 
Tafari, Merafe Tesfaye, and Michael 
Tsegaye. 


* For the November 21,1993 weekly pullout section of 
The Boston Sunday Globe Comics, the entire ‘Fun 

was devoted to the diversity of our school. 
Students from the Summerbridge program wrote the 
entire paper and featured an interview with former CRLS 
student Derrick Kimbrough who talked about the many 
different cultures and opportunities offered here at CALS. 


* In the January, 6,1994 issue of the Cambridge 


+ When the Globe put outa special issue ofthe Sunday 
Boston Globe Magazine titled, “In Our Own Words—A 
Special lesue by and for Urban Youth,” five CRLS 
students made sure their voices were heard. In the 
February, sake Leseed oredr taser 


on being an urban teenager in the 90's. 





| NOW DUE 


* In the February 2, 1994 edition of the Cambridge 
Tab, CALS junior Shahidah Ahmad was honored for 
being the local winner of the McDonald's Black History 
Makers of Tomorrow Awards. This award honors out- 
standing high school juniors who have demonstrated 
exceptional leadership abilities as well as being active 
in community service. 

«When The Boston Globe announced its winners for 
its 44th Annual Boston Globe Scholastic Art Awards, 
CALS did not go unnoticed. Eleven Cambridge stu- 
dents were honored for their ouistanding work in art. 
Those students were: Mera Bresnahan, Tanya Deniel, 
Danielle Hobelka, Ashley Lazonick, Lauren Maurer, 
Sidonle Pierce, Jillian Saul, Emanuel Sliva, Malaika 
Thome, Reyo Tokuda and Diem Tran: 


* After the CRLS science team won the Massachu- 
setts Science Olympiad over twenty other schools, the 
March, 17, 1984 Cambridge Chronicle recognized them 
with an article on the new state champs. Coached by 
science teachers Kate Dollard and Tad Sudnick, the 
group of twenty students is now off to Tucson, Arizona 
where they will represent Massachusetts in the national 
competition. 


+ Also sharing success at the state level was the 1994 
Chess Team. After winning the Massachusetts Chess 
Team Championship, team members Brian Duran, 
Denny Clerk, Bart Lelb, Randy Wu and Ben Blum- 
Smith eamed a trip to Detroit to take pertin the national 
tournament on April 28th. The Boston Globe featured 
the team on its front page of the Metro Region section. 


* The Boston Herald placed Joe Quintinalla and his 
Courageous story as a runner and marathoner on the 
front page on April 14, 1994. 


* The Register Forum is continuously looking for 
outstanding students and programs here at CALS and 
urges staff and students alike to submit the names of 
Noteworthy students to any staff member or in A211. 
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Day Care Center 


First Steps Nurtures CRLS Teen Parents 


By Kaya Stone 

Every morning Rosanna drops off her 
daughter at daycare. While most parents 
must head off to work at this time, Rosanna 
has to head upstairs, with books in hand to 
attend her math class, as she is just one of 
over 500,000 high school students nation- 
wide each year coping with being a school 
age mom. Yet, Rosanna is one of the lucky 
ones, as unlike thousands of other teen 
moms, she has a day care in her school to 
bring her child to. A day care that not only 
cares for her daughter, but a daycare that is 
able to offer a teen parent advice and sup- 
port, that usually is not available for teen 
parents. Whether it be how to burp your 
baby or what job opportunities lie out there 
after school , CRLS First Steps Day Care 
has been helping up to seventeen moms a 
year since 1982. 

Located on the first floor of the Rindge 
Building, First Steps Day Care is currently 
home to sixteen children ranging in age 
from six weeks to three and a half years. 
With toys strewn across the room and kids 
playing happily, First Steps looks like any 
other day care from the outside, but inside, 
circumstances are quite different. Teach- 
ers are there to care for the kids, as well as 
teach the parents. And parents not only 
have to learn geometry and biqlogy, but 
how to care for a child as well. For most 
teens, high school is a time to do new 
things, hang out with friends and be laid 
back, but for these teen moms, parenting 
has changed everything. 

“These parents usually rise to meet the 
new challenges,” says Betsy Bard, theclini- 
cal social worker for the Adolescent 
Parenting Program(APP) at CRLS, 
“They’ve got to change their lifestyles and 
Prioritize what’s important. For most it 
means getting serious about their studies 
and finishing school.” 

Finishing school is just what got the 
program up and running. Twelve years ago, 
former mayor Alice Wolf realized that the 
number one reason teen girls were drop- 
ping out was pregnancy. Starting off as a 
program that offered classes on child de- 
velopment and support groups for teen 
parents, the Adolescent Parenting Program 
remained a branch of the schools Home 
Economics department, headed by Sherry 
Trella for two years. By 1984 the Cam- 
bridge School Committee along with Wolf 
began to think more was needed and with 
that the daycare was added as the first on- 
site high school daycare in New England. 
Today, while there are approximately 
twenty teen families in the parenting pro- 
gram, only fourteen are currently enrolled 
at First Steps. This disparity is due to the 
fact that many parents have found alterna- 
tive care for their child. Through the 
Parenting Program, teen parents are not 
required to use the daycare and may use 
just one of the many components the 
program has to offer. 

When a fifteen year old girl finds out 
she’s pregnant, there isa goodchance she’s 
shocked as well as unprepared for what’sto 
come. Yet with the Adolescent Parent Pro- 
gram at CRLS teens are directed towards 
the community’s resources for pregnant 
teens. Atthe Teen Health Center, located in 
the school, newly pregnant mothers are 

offered counseling on their options each 
_ year, There are some that at this point 
choose to terminate the pregnancy, but 
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Health Center is there to offer prenatal care 
for the mother during pregnancy and any 
medical help the mother or child might 
need after birth. 

Besides the physical aspects of being 
a mother, there are many new mental and 
maturity problems that need to be ironed 
out as well. We want them to have a career 
other than being a mother,” points out 


Bard. “Success after a family leaves CRLS 
is what the whole program is about, for 
both the mother and the child.” 

“Tf a parent is feeling good about her/ 
his role as a parent, they will carry it into 
the classroom and be successful there as 
well,” points out Carol Nolan-Kelley, Di- 








































rector of First Steps, who has instituted this 
idea into her staff of five. This idea is key 
as the teachers serve as role models to the 
teen parents. 

With a minimum of a 1:3 teacher to 
child ratio, teachers are able to work with 
parents and their child individually, an- 
swering questions and giving support. 

“We come down to the teen’s 
level,”says lead infant teacher, Diane 
Carvalho, “Although we have many good 
parents, they still have a lot of questions 
regarding their childs health and develop- 
ment. We give them these resources as well 
as teach the parents how to relate to their 
babies. Establishing a good parent/child 
Telationship is most important.” 

Once this relationship is intact, the 
parenting program wants to make sure an- 
other pregnancy for the teen does not oc- 
cur. Since three out of four teen moms 
across the country have a second child 
before the age of 20, CRLS has made 
second pregnancy prevention a priority. 

While second pregnancy prevention is 


more to learn about with parenting their 
tpg Te echt ons 





important these young parents have much 
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child rearing information such as how to 
bathe and feed your child and what. to 
expect from your child at different stages. 

As such beneficial day care to the 
community, there are many other volun- 
teers who find it worthwhile to spend a 
little time at First Steps. These include 
interns from Wheelock and Lesley Col- 
leges as well as many students throughout 
CRLS who are in the Home Economics 
Department or who want to do some com- 
munity service. 

With all the positive aspects of First 
Steps there are still many who disapprove 
of the APP program. In fact most students 
don’t even know the Parenting Program 


exists. The main reason the program is 
Telatively unknown is the fact that because 
there are so many who look at the idea of a 
teen parenting program negatively, they 
have had to keep a fairly low profile of 
themselves. But for those who may have 
strong feelings about the APP, Bard wishes 
that they’d focus their energy towards the 
elementary school and a pregnancy pre- 
vention program. 

“Tt encourages teen pregnancy,” is an 
argument heard over and over again from 
critics. But like the condom distributrion at 
CRLS, the school did not create the prob- 
lem. Says Bard, “Kids don’t come to CRLS 
as freshmen, s¢e the daycare, and say now 
I can have sex and get pregnant.” As teen 
Pregnancy rises yearly, the ages of preg- 
nant mothers drop with it In 1991 in 
Massachusetts alone, 122 babies were born 
to junior high age mothers. While preg- 
nancy prevention remains key, once a baby 
is born to a teen, itis only fair that the child 
is not punished and is able to receive an 
education as well as the mother. Currently 
there are tens of thousands of teens through- 
out America who are not able to finish their 
education because they are not able to find 
childcare for their child. 

For many teenage girls, their worst 
nightmare would be to get pregnant. But 
once a teen pregnancy occurs it is impor- 
tant that the child and parent can make the 
mostof the situation. Through the smiles of 
Rosanna’s three and a half year old daugh- 
ter Denise, and through the will to be suc- 
cessful in life shown by Rosanna, the 
Parenting Program at CRLS has done its 
job in making the most of a tough, yet 
evergrowing predicament. 

Interested students who might like to 


work with young children, should contact 
Ms. Kelley at First Steps for a possible 


What’s a Cambridge 
Police Explorer? 


By Hope Jones 

The Explorers is a program for stu- 
dents ages 14-20. There are about fif- 
teen volunteers from C.R.L.S. Some of 
the things that Explorers involve them- 
selves with are: participating in pa- 
rades, directing traffic, helping at po- 
lice open houses and the Santa Lucia 
Festival on Labor Day weekend. 

Meetings are held every two weeks. 
There is also an academy for Explor- 
ers which is run by police officers dur- 
ing the summer. At regular meetings the 
Explorers discuss what has been 
planned for the month. Sometimes, the 
group goes to Camp Quinapoxet in 
West Rindge, NH and performs work 
projects and uses the firing range. 

One particular project we have 
done this year is assisting at the City 
Council inauguration. Many Explorers 
felt this was a pretty cool experience. 
Explorers also have helped with finger- 
printing of small children at the 
CambridgeSide Gallaria just before 
Christmas. (This is a part of a national 
identification program to prevent kid- 
napping of children.) 

Interested students are invited to 
Explorer meetings. If any student has 
any questions, they may leave a mes- 
sage in Fundamental R411 for Hope 
Jones or visit Sgt. Frank Burns at Cam- 
bridge Police Department headquarters. 
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Latin’72), the first 
ie refighter 
e, Was 
pace by her 
son, a freshman in 
the Academy.) 
By Alex Domond 
Q. When did you 
first want to be a 
firefighter? A. Asa 
little girl, you see, women back then were sup- 
posed to be weak and fragile. I wanted to change 
that picture. 
Q. When did you first set out to achieve your 
dream? A. About six years ago in 1988, when I 


heard about Cambridge seeking a woman 
firefighter. 


Q. What kind of training did you have to endure 
both mentally and physically? A. Well, mentally 
Thad to keep reaching for my goal. I passed the 
written test in the top ten percent, but shortly 
after that they stopped hiring due to budget cut- 
backs. Physically, I had worked out at the gym 
constantly, besides, being (I was) about five 
months pregnant with my second son, 













































































Q. After passing the test, did you become a 
firefighter? A. No, not yet. After the test I had to 
go to the Academy for more training, so, I still 
wasn’t a firefighter. 


Q. What was your greatest problem after that? 
A. Dealing with the people (ic. men) that be- 
lieved my place was in the kitchen. Plus, being 
a black woman did not help my popularity at 
all. 






























Q. What gave you the strength to persevere? 
A. Actually, my two sons, Alex and Jeventé. I 
want my children to grow up comfortably. 


Q. What does it feel like knowing each day you — 
may bekilo? A Tuy neie ta about Pan, ] 
pike nach 
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AROUND 
CAMBRIDGE 


And Its Environs 








Nuclear Waste to Sit 


in Cambridge? 
By Anony Mous 

World-renowned for its biotechnology 
industry, Cambridge must now address the 
ramifications of scientific exploration. In 
@ new report released by the Massachusetts 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Manage- 
ment Board, the state equivalent of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Association, 
scientific firms in Massachusetts will no 
longer be able to dump waste out of state. 
In particular, a site in South Carolina will 
be off limits. 

Moreover, as of June 30, 1994, produc- 
ers of toxic wastes will have.to store their 
refuse on their own property. Many 
Cantabrigians feel this could be disastrous 
for Cambridge, a home to many biotech 
firms, citing examples like Woburn, MA 
and its case with W.R. Grace. 

For years, the New York-based chemi- 
cal firm W.R. Grace dumped hazardous 
waste onto wellfields in Woburn. In 1986 
courts found Grace guilty of overpolluting 
the area. But by then, it may have been too 
late. Six people had already died from leu- 
kemia, illness that. may have very well 


At Youville Hospital 


stemmed from the pollution of well water 
by toxic chemical in the ground. Before a 
trial could take place as to determine if the 
waste actually did lead to the contamina- 
tion of the victims’ water supply, W. R. 
Grace settled out of court for $8 million 
with the plaintiffs. 

According to the Waste Management 


Board, Cambridge-based Biogen produces’ 


30 cubic feet of nuclear waste every year. 
The new stipulation by the Board means 
that this waste would be stored at a site in 
Cambridge. 

After several students were asked how 
they felt about nuclear waste being store 
in Cambridge, they all said that it would 
be “weird.” One student, Afri Ituen, a se- 
nior in RSTA, said, “It would feel eerie. 
Something should be done. We should call 
up the District Attorney’s office or some- 
thing.” 

Other students agreed. Quetzal Mount. 
a senior in House A, said that students 
should mobilize and try to stop it from hap- 
pening. “I belong to a group, the Peace and 
Justice Corps, and together we speak on 
such pressing issues and I will bring this 
up,” he said. “We can’t let this happen.” 


CRLS Joins in 
Prudential Stair Climb 


By Wayne Marshall 

On March 20, the Cystic Fibrosis Foun- 
dation held its seventh annual Prudential 
Center Stairclimb. Thousands of willing 
legs lined up at the foot of the Prudential’s 
fifty flights of stairs. Each person climbing 
the stairs had collected donations for the 


Foundation. On the weekend of March 19- 
20, the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation held 
similar stairclimbs and walks throughout 
Massachusetts. However, the Prudential 
was the largest and most publicized fund- 
raiser. The Cystic Fibrosis Foundation 
is a volunteer organization which raises 
money for the worthy cause of Cystic Fi- 
brosis, the most common genetic disease in 
the United States. One in twenty people 
carry the gene for this disease which at- 
tacks the lungs and digestive tract. The 
CF, Foundation was very successful this 
weekend. At the Prudential Center alone, 
they raised over one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

There are two parts of the Stairclimb. 
The first partis arace to the top. Dozens of 
participants paid a racing fee in addition to 
the donations they raised. The race was 
unbelievably fast paced with many people 
finishing around the six or seven minute 
mark. Keep in mind the Prudential stair- 
way is made up of 1,024 steps! After the 
race, hundreds of other eager men, women, 
and children ascended the fifty flights at 
their own pace. 

Many Boston area business donated 
goods and services to the Stairclimb. 
Belmont Springs had water stations at ev- 
ery eighth flight. The Body Shop was 
applying massages to any climber’s aching 
feet. Also, the Bancroft School of Massage 
Therapy offered free body massages to the 
worn-outmasses. Other sponsors included: 
Clearly Canadian, Brigham’s, WJMN, 
Wear Guard, and Pizzeria Uno. 

Mr. Toomey Volunteers 

Several C.R.L-S. students and teachers 
participated in the event.. Mr. Toomey in 
Fundamental has been racing for several 
years now and has a special incentive for 


ey 


participating; he had a friend who died of 
Cystic Fibrosis, Each year he receives a 
packet in the mail from the Foundation. It 
includes materials for racing and raising 
money. In addition, Foundation volun- 
teers call him throughout the year with 
updates. Itis the volunteerism of the Cystic 
Fibrosis Foundation which most appeals to 
Mr. Toomey. There are many people who 
devote their time and effort in attempts to 
find a cure for this terrible disease and ease 
the pain of those who have Cystic Fibrosis. 


FOOD DRIVE 
To Help The 


Bosnians 
Please Bring All Food 


To Academy Office - A104 
(No Pork Please) 


Thanks! 
ORGANIZED BY CRLS FRIENDS 
OF BOSNIA CLUB 
ANYONE INTERESTED 
IN JOINING 
SEE OSMAN IN H.R. R228. 





Some Very Good Reasons 
to Use Recycled Paper: 
By using a ton of 100% recycled wastepaper 
versus a ton of paper made from virgin fiber, 
you will: 
¢ Save 17 trees 
¢ Save 7000 gallons of water 
* Save 4,100 Kwh of energy. (enough to 
power the average home for six months!) 
* Save 60 Ibs. of air polluting effluents 
* Save taxpayer dollars for waste disposal 
costs 


Movement Therapy is For Rehabilitation and Recreation’ 
Science/Health Program Gives Students Opportunities 


By Michaelle Destin 
The C.R.L.S. Science Health Pro- 
gram, taught by Ms. Bedrosian, gives 
students opportunities toreach their goals. 
All students volunteer in different 
hospitals.One student who is at Y ouville 
Hospital is working in art and crafts with 
_Ppatients who have had strokes and be- 
come paralyzed. 


Q.HOW CAN A SPECIALIST USE 
CRAFTS TO HELP A PERSON USE 
HIS OR HER MUSCLES AND BODY? 


A. Crafts can be used for therapy to help 
patients achieve many goals. Ceramics, 
for example, can develop a patient’s fine 
motor (fingers) skills, gross motor 
‘coordinetion (arm movements), increase 
concentration as well as give them the 
opportunity to leam a new skill and use 
their creativity. 


Craft groups give patients the oppor- 
tunity to interact/socialize with other pa- 
tients in the hospital. Plus, it’s fun! 


Here are some examples of other activi- 
ties we use: 
1) Gardening 
2) Cooking 
3) Relaxation Training 
4) Musical Performances 
__» 5) Board Games 
fem _ ©) Cards 


The results really depend on goals we es- 
tablish for the patient. The activity chosen 





see each patient 3 times a week. 


volved in the program throughout their 
length of stay providing they make 
progress toward goals and participate in 
scheduled therapy sessions. 

Therapeutic Recreation is the provi- 
sion of treatment service and the Provi- 
sion of Recreation services to persons 
with illnesses or disabling conditions. 

The primary purposes of treatment ser- 
vices, often referred to as recreation 
therapy, are to restore and rehabilitate the 
effects of illness or disability. The pri- 
mary purposes of recreation services are 
to provide recreation resources and op- 
portunities in order to improve health and 
well being, therapeutic recreation is pro- 
vided by professionals who are trained 
and certified, registered or licensed to 
provide therapeutic recreation. 


Q.WHATKIND OFCRAFTS AREUSE- 
FUL IN WORKING THE MUSCLES OF 
THE ARM? GIVE SPECIFIC CRAFTS 
FOR SPECIFIC RESULTS. 


A. Here are some examples of crafts we 
use here at Youville Hospital: 

1) Ceramics 

2) Knitting, sroehetingany needlework 





CRLS/Winchester Exchange: Reason for School Pride 


By Ben Schneider 

It was on Wednesday, March 23, that 
twenty students from Winchester High 
arrived at C.R.L.S. They were received 
by Ms. Siriani’s Sociology class, and 
the students from both schools were 
paired off. Each Winchester student 
went with a host through a regular 
school day, as well as attend the third 
period Women’s Rights assembly. The 
following day was Winchester’s tum to 
trecipropcate. Winchester, a wealthy 
suburban town, and Winchester High, 
are different enough from Cambridge 
that they deserve some description. 

Older Suburb 

Winchester is a much older suburb 
than most. You can see a large number 
of old brick buildings along with the 
large, beautiful houses as you drive 
through it. Many people who are there 
now were born there, and some fami- 
lies have been there for generations. 
There is a large elderly population in 
Winchester, and across the road from 
the high school is a sparkling, fancy, 
elderly center which looks as though it 
were given quite a bit more funding 
than the high school. 

The Winchester High building ‘is 
small, compared to Rindge, made of red 
brick and glass, with the bright, red, 
plastic face of the school mascot, a Sa- 
chem, on the front. On both sides of 
the school is the students’ parking lot, 
and behind the school is the teachers’ 
lot. Everybody has a car at W.H.S., if 
not a new, rather expensive one. Al- 
though they don’t have any of our ran- 
dom, slightly psychedelic color 


schemes, Winchester does have that bright 
school-orange on its lockers and walls. An 
odd thing about Winchester (in compari- 
son to Cambridge R&L), is that they seem 
to have too much space. You can see near 
cafeteria-size rooms with a class of twelve 


“One of the more interesting 
things that came out was that 
the Cambridge students 
thought better of our school 
than the Winchester students 
did of theirs.” 


sitting around a table in the corner. Appar- 
ently the school was built for close to twice 
the number of students than currently in- 
habit it. 

The student makeup of Winchester is 
almost entirely white, anglo-saxon, Prot- 
estant. All of the minority students could 
fit at one cafeteria table. Several of those 
are brought in from the city through what 
is called the ABC Program. 

Differences in Teaching _ 

There are three major differences in 
teaching at Winchester. The first has to do 
with the fact that there are only 750 stu- 
dents at W.H.S., roughly a third of the size 
of C.R.L.S. The number of courses the 
school can offer is limited, and the amount 
and range of electives a student can take 
are fewer. Second, the teaching style at 
Winchester could be described as “classi- 
cal”: most of it is lecture style and there is 
little student-interactive discussion. Course 
content is also classical. Many juniors and 
seniors at W.H.S. take a Humanities course, 


in which history is taught through Eu- 
Tropean art, literature, and music. (Jazz, 
blues, or folk, let alone more modern 
forms of music, are not recognized.). 

It should be added that Winchester’s 
school-wide GPA is higher, and that a 
higher percentage of its students attend 
college. 

Ms. Siriani had her class make lists 
of what they expected Winchester to be 
like and of what they thought its students 
would expect us to be like. That Wednes- 
day, we sat down and dicussed it with 
the Winchester students. One of the 
more interesting things that came out 
was that the Cambridge students thought 
better of our school than the Winchester 
students did of theirs. 

Why was this? Perhaps, the Winches- 
ter students who visited were not the best 
Tepresentative sample of their school. 
Many more of them were minority. Take 
into consideration, too, that it’s not easy 
to be a teenager in the suburbs. Although 
having a car may be a sign of wealth 
and status, a suburbanite is bound to it. 
There’s really nothing to do in Winches- 
ter. They try to get into the city as often 
as possible, but what happens a lot is 
that some revert to drugs and alcohol. 

Now here is a thought to leave you 
with. What does make a good school? 
Should the education reflect the com- 
munity or be based on some greater stan- 
dard? What effect does money, from 
where, really have on our education. The 
exchange students have a lot to think 
about. 
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The group at Red Square and St. Basil’s, Moscow 


Our Exchange Trip to Russia 
by Kate Burlingham, House A 


“T have no bad memories of my recent trip to St. 
Petersburg, except perhaps those first few hours. 
It’s a little scary to go off with complete strang- 
ers, who don’t speak much English, and are just 
as nervous as you are. The incredible jet-lag didn’t 
help much either. This uneasy time passed 
quickly, however, and before I knew it, it was time 
to say good-bye. St. P. is like no other city I’ve 
ever been to. The air is yet unpolluted; the people 
are kind; and everywhere you look there’s another 
historical monument. We visited several muse- 
ums which had collections that were not to be be- 
lieved. Perhaps my favorite times were when we 
were allowed to wander the streets. The build- 
ings are so different and everywhere you look 
there’s something new that you wantto buy. The 
only real let-down about the city was all of the 
American brands and advertisements. One can’t 
tum around without seeing an ad for Marlboro or 
Camel cigarettes. This is not to mention the end- 
less candy bar ads, and of course, Coca-cola. 
Even products unknown to Americans bear Ameri- 
can names, such as Hollywood cigarettes. I wasn't 
about to let this put a damper on my trip, so I 
chose to ignore the capitalistic schemes that were 
seeping in to such a wonderful city.” 


Get the Card that’s #1 in its class— 
and $5 in your account. 


Just bring this ad to our Harvard Square office, open an account, and ask 
for the BayBank Card. We'll deposit $5 into your account when you open a 
savings account or any BayBank Value Package — for checking, savings, 
credit, and more.* And if you’re under 19, your account has no normal 
monthly service charges! 
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Unfairly Weighted GPA Appears 
Unannounced at C.R.L.S. 


Students, Guidance Counselors, and Administrators found the explanation for a 
sudden change in the Grade Point Averages appearing on transcripts after a short period 
of confusion during the month of April. Unfortunately, the explanation for the unan- 
nounced modifications was difficult for many members of the CRLS community to accept. 

Ithas been clear for some time that there has been aproblem with the computer program 
responsible for calculating the averages on report cards and transcripts. The “arithmetic 
mean” that was supposed to appear as the average for each term, year, and cumulative 
average was not mathematically correct. However, when this problem was addressed, it 
was not simply the arithmetic mean that was changed. 

A new so-called “weighted” system suddenly appeared on computers. The new 
method of calculating averages is based on “quality points”, referring to the number of 
times per week, and consequently credits, that each course is worth. Essentially, classes 
that meet more than five times a week, and therefore earn more than ten credits in a year, 
have more “weight” on averages. These grades are simply “counted more” instead of 
existing as an equally weighted grade out of a certain number of grades from the specific 
number of classes taken. 

In order to understand what bearing this method has on calculating averages, it is 
important to look at which courses apply to the “more quality points” category. The only 
classes that fit this description are the “Honors” and “Advanced Placement” math and 
science courses. It is therefore quiet obvious that this system of “weighting” does not treat 
different subject areas equally. 

In addition to the unequal focus of this system, there is an ironic quality to its resulting 
changes. Most weighted grade point averages are designed to recognize and reward those 
student who take highly demanding courses. Many schools who base their G.P.A. on a4.0 
rather than a 100 scale have a system which allows students to earn an average even higher 
than a 4.0 if they excel in rigorous courses. It is clear that this type of system is based on 
the concept of giving students the opportunity to receive higher grades in higher level 
courses than in lower level courses. The weighting system at CRLS, however, only gives 
more influence to the grades gained in higher level math and science courses. 

Instead of gaining rewards for tackling harder courses, students can easily have their 
averages lowered by the grades gained in higher level courses. It seems logical that a 
student will receive lower grades in their more difficult courses than in their less difficult 
courses. Therefore, many students are being penalized for their participation in these 
courses. 

F The “weighted” G.P.A. must be removed from Cambridge’s computer system until a 
formal and educated policy is developed in an inclusive environment. Cambridge schools 
pride themselves on including the voices of all of the members of their communities. The 
GP.A. at CRLS cannot be an exception and it must be modified in an effective, fair, and 
inclusive manner. 

SAMANTHA COREN SPITZER 


School Should Be Taken Seriously 


Claude Sneed, is a sophomore at Northheastern University. He is also a graduate of 
‘ Wore class of 92. He wrote an article in N.U.’s The Times In Review (April 1994). He 
‘Says that parents should be very strict with their kids in school. He is saying that too many 
are wasting time and that some might choose a job and, as a result, not do their home- 
















No Smoking Policy is Weak 


It is quite obvious that the smoking ban at Cambridge Rindge and Latin, now extended 
to include the entire campus, is not effectively enforced. While smoking has been virtually 
eliminated within the buildings, it continues on the surrounding campus. 

Students who smoke can often be seen lighting up before, during, or after school. Lunch 
time is, of course, one of the most convenient, and common, times for these students to 
smoke. This is, ironically, a time which is always overseen by security staff. 

One security staff member who was standing under the overpass during lunch did 
acknowledge that there was a smoking ban for the campus when asked. However, this staff 
member, when asked if the ban was enforced stated, “not really.” It is quite clear why 
smoking still exists on campus. 

Unfortunately; students are not the only offenders. Teachers, used to smoking in the 
now smoke-free teachers’ lounges, can still be seen lighting up on campus. While not 
usually in the building, teachers can usually be found just outside. Doors can often times 
be found held open with objects to prevent them from locking. Smoking teachers are usually 
the culprits. Two of the most popular places for these offenses are on the loading dock and 
on Cambridge Street near the door to the athletic facilities. 

While it is clear that it takes time to enforce new policies, it is quite discouraging that 
so little attention is being paid to the transition toa truly smoke-free campus. While students 
must be expected to comply with school policy, itis even more important that the adults in 
the high school community obey the rules. Without school department staff ready and 
willing to enforce and follow the smoking ban, school policy is in serious danger. 
SAMANTHA COREN SPITZER 














Letters Ger 


All letters must be signed and 


Wong’s Article on Harassment 
“Pile of Nonsense”’ 


(This is a letter in response to the Decem- 
ber Register Forum article entitled, “Is it 
Really Sexual Harassment?” ) 


I was surprised that no one seemed as 
outraged as I was at this article, and that no 
one wrote in response to Odi Wong’s letter 
before me. His commentary was the most 
offensive pile of nonsense and garble I’ve 
ever read in my life, and what’s worse is 
that some people actually thought he had a 
point! Mr. Wong wrote that some of the new 
school regulations on sexual harassment 
were “hyperbolic and unreasonable,” and 
then went on to babble about staring and 
how it isn’t sexual harassment. All right then 
let’s start with staring. 

First of all, you have to ask yourself, why 
would you stare at someone in the first 
place? Of you're admiring “creatures of 
God” as it was put forth, why not JUST 
admire them? There is no need to stare, 
unless you intend to intimidate or humili- 
ate a person. Please don’t say that you stare 
to show you're interested in someone, be- 
cause, L_assure you, there are other not-so- 
primitive ways to let someone know you're 
interested in them. 


Second, we all know there are different - 


ways to look at a person. I was with a friend 
eating dinner, when a man sat behind me 
and began to stare at her all through our 
meal. Not once did he move his eyes from 


| made me so un ortable that v i 





































leave with our dinner half finished. There 
is absolutely no excuse for this behavior. 
My friend is not an “insecure paranoid” and 
still this man’s behavior bothered her. 
People are not steel-skinned, Mr. Wong. 
Thirdly, it’s letters like Odi Wong's that 
discourage people from reporting sexual 
harassment (of any kind) and that makes 
_people’s lives within this school intoler- 
able. I don’t understand why anyone would 
write such a piece unless it interfered with 
his or her own behavior. Maybe we need 
to rethink who our own “insecure para- 
noids” are. 

Someone brought to my attention the 
fact that what one person’s friendly squeeze 
on the arm can be another person’s crude 
sexual gesture. This leads to uncertainty 
and ambiguity, and so the might-be victim, 
before doing anything else, needs to tell. 
the other person to stop. This may sound 
strange and awkward, but those who are 
Not intentional offenders will get the point 

and stop. 






























































MALAIKA THORNE 

















Teen Health Survey 
Appreciation Extended 

























To all students and staff, 

The Teen Health Survey went 
smoothly and efficiently thanks to your 
support and participation. This is an im- 
portant project designed to give us all a 
better understanding of the concerns and 
needs of our student population. We look 
forward to compiling the results and shar- 
ing wqhat we've leamed. Thank you, again. 
BARBARA BLACK | 
_ & LYNN SCHOEFF — 
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Budget Cutback—tThe Truth 
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Nancy Pimentel 


With each step we take our school finds itself in more and more difficult situations. 
With each new difficulty, it’s true that the administrators receive the strain of trying to 
work around the problem, while most teachers and students seem to be either removed 
from the situation or at the brunt of its effect. 

One of our school’s latest problems has been battling with the School Committee 
and the Mayor to keep our artistic programs alive. With a set budget of only $1,178,199 
for the Cambridge Public schools’ Music Department, it was decided that there would 
have to be cutbacks. With the recent transit of one of the C.R.L.S. dance instructors to 
another area of teaching, it was easily believed such cutbacks would happen. Students in 
the Music Department did not seem to be easily pushed over. Many approached other 
students and teachers and proceeded to declare their anger and irritation towards the en- 
tire plan. These students then continued on to inform many individuals about a meeting to 
take place on March 23rd, and to ask said peoples to join them in peaceful protest. 

At a recent School Committee meeting, over 150 parents were present—all prepared 
to show their beliefs on the surmised budget cut. The Superintendent of School, Ms. 
Mary Lou McGrath, also attended this meeting and came forward with her well received 
statement. She repeated to the Council and the parents that, as she had said the day be- 
fore, the budget cut for the Music Department had been canceled. It is said by many 
teachers that the cuts were created without thorough thinking or the input of the schools 
themselves. Mayor Kenneth E. Reeves, as Committee chairperson, stated that he would 
appreciate some form of gospel choir at C.R.L.S., one he could use to help entertain the 
city at important events, such as the upcoming meeting with the president of Haiti. He, 
however, who has never been to any form of concert at C.R.L.S., would not easily know 
what exactly we do have here. He stated that he wanted to see a band, a singing group, 
etc., saying we did not have these, when in truth, they have existed for quite some time. 

Even with the great debate and technicalities involved with the recommended bud- 
get cuts towards the Music Department, no teacher wiull at this time be removed for this 
reason from their current position. 


Did We Miss Eid EI-Fitr? 
Osman M. Khan ’96 


You probably see programs on TV about Christmas and Hanukkah...but I bet none 
of you would have seen “Eid Mumbarik” or “Happy Eid.” 


Recently we, the muslims, just had 
a major religious holiday called Eid El 
Fitr. It shocked me to see that almost 
no one knew about it. People seem to 
know about other religions’ holidays 
but not muslim. I think the major 
reason for that is that the media does 
not focus on the Muslim holidays. They 
only see muslims as militants or terror- 
ists. If I had wore a ski mask, sun 
glasses, and a cloth on my head then 
most of you would know that I’m a 
muslim. And the reason for that is 
because the media seems to label all 
muslims as militants, or terrorists and 
thatis not true. If you don’t believe me 
then we shall look at Nazi Germany. 

The Nazis killed 10 million people. 
The rest of the world did not say that all 
Christians are murderers, that is be- 
cause they not all are. For the same 
reason not all muslims are militants or 
terrorists. The media has created a bad 
image of Islam and therefore I do not 
blame anyone in the school for acting 


strangely. You probably see programs _ 


on TV about Christmas and Hanukkah, 
and see “Merry Christmas From...” or 
but I bet none of you would have seen 


All people who believe in one God 
and that Muhammed was his last prophet, 
are considered muslims. Muslims are 
people who believe in Islam. Islam is 
based on what is said in the holy book, 
the Koran. The muslims follow the lunar 
calendar. Thus the they do not know 
when a month is going to start or end. 
The holiest of the months is Ramadan. In 
Ramadan all the people fast from sun up 
to sun down. They cannot eat or drink 
anything. Smoking is also not allowed as 
well. Basically, nothing can pass through 
the throat. We fast because God told us 
to do so. and to realize what the poor 
people go through when they donothave 
any food or drink. This is also good for 
your health. You loose cholesterol, burn 
fats, and learn self discipline. For the 
smokers it helps them to stop smoking. 

The next month on the first day we 
celebrate. That day is called Eid ElFitr. 
This year Eid El Fitr was on Sunday 
March 13, 1994. People usually buy 
new clothes, dress up very nicely and in 
the moming go to their Mosque and 
pray. Then they go to the eldest person in 
the family. That is a tradition almost all 
around the world for Muslims, After that 


“people go to relatives’ homes or friends’ 


houses and party all day long. Children 
People c 
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We Don’t Know About Bosnia 


Osman M. Khan 





A lot of us are aware of the conflict in Bosnia. Most us know that there is 
a war in Bosnia. But we do not know any further than that. That is one of the 
reasons why most people do not seem to care about what’s happening there. I feel 
that when people learn about the history and the conflict, then the way they think 
will be a lot different. So here’s a brief History of Bosnia-Hercegovina and the 
conflict. 

The population of Bosnia-Hercegovina was 4.4 Million as of February 29, 
1992 when more than 99% of the people voteing in a referendum cast ballots in 
favor of independence. It’s an ethnically mixed population consisting of 44% 
Muslim, 31% Serb, 17% Croat and 8% other groups such as Jews, Albanians and 
other Bosnians. On March 3rd, 1992 Bosnia-Hercegovina proclaimed indepen- 
dence. On April 6th, 1992, the European Community and United States of America 
tecognized Bosnia-Hercegovia as an independent nation. The same month, April 
1992 saw Serbian special forces from Serbia Proper under the command of Arkan 
attack and kill 200 Muslims in a mosque in BILJENA (Biyelina), therefore starting 
the Serbian Nationalist’s “Ethnic Cleansing” campaigns which have become the 
worst atrocities committed in Europe since the Holocaust by Nazi Germany during 
World War II. Since then over 250,000 Bosnians have been killed, over 3,000,000 
have been displaced by force and around 50,000 women and some children as 
young as 6 years of age have been systematically raped. Many of them were placed 
in “rape camps” and forced to give birth. There have been numerous resolutions 
passed by the United Nations, however, none of them have been effectively 
implemented to bring about an end to the aggression against the Bosnian people and 
the Bosnian government which consists of Muslims as well as Serbs and Croats.” 

A newsletter called “The Voice of Justice” discusses much of this. If 
readers would like a copy of it, they may call 464-0111. In Boston there is an 
organization called “ New England Bosnian Relief Committee of Justice Interna- 
tional. ” Included in this is not only Bosnians but also people from many other 
backgrounds. Their goal is to help the Bosnian people. 





Voices About Violence 


From ESL Law stedents of Ms. Andelman 


“There is so much violence because there is too much poverty, hopelessness, and 
joblessness in the society. In my opinion, the history of slavery made those problems. 
The history of slavery is the source of the existence of inner cities where too much 
violence occurs. Most crimes are committed in inner cities like Boston, New York, 
L.A., Chicago and Detroit. Those are the places where slaves moved from the South 
of the U.S. when they became free. But there was too much discrimination against 
them, so that they could not live with white people and they had to live in the places 
where there is no job and no education. Black people who had money could move 
into other places but people who did not have money had to live there. Those places 
still exist. That is how inner cities were made.” 

MAKI KATO 


“T think it would be better if the government starts to punish the teens the same way 
as the adults. They are going to slow down on crime. Another reason is that it will 
make teens scared.” 

PIERRE M. DUCASSE 


“Teens get involved in crime because they do not have any money, but they want 
to buy expensive clothes, so they try to steal money. Another reason is teenagers are 
lazy and sell illegal drugs. Third, because it is easy work and makes a lot of money. 
Fourth, because they are in gangs and if they do something wrong, the other members 
in the gangs would protect them.” 

ZONG HUI ZOU 


“The only way to reduce crime among teenagers is by giving them jobs and by 
making more clubs for teens so they will not have to hang out on the streets dealing 
drugs. Also, we should make stricter rules and punishments for teens who break the 
law. We can not stop drugs because drugs are the source of money in America. It is 
too late to do antything now. It is hopeless because the world is dead. It is just not 
buried yet.” 

MURALES LOUIS 
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Satire on how “CRLS Prepares for the Schedule Change” 


By Sarah Pershouse 

“Good morning and welcome to 
CR.L.S. Today is May 11, 1994. This is 
John -— of WRLS, bringing you your morn- 
ing announcements. There will be an im- 
portant and mandatory meeting of the Na- 
tional Honor Society today at 2:30. All 
members must attend. The meeting will 
take place in...” 

As usual I unconsciously tuned out the 
morning announcements as much as pos- 
sible. At 8:15 a.m. my mind wasn’t up to 
focusing on more than one thing at a time 
and finding my locker among the endless 
sea of orange and purple was about all I 
could cope with. Struggling sleepily down 
the hall on my way from that sleep-depriv- 
ing evil known as SAT Prep to that fifteen 
minute nap known as homeroom, I was 
completely oblivious to anything John had 
to say that day. I guess in my own oblivion 
I completely missed the announcement 
about trial schedule changes. 

Monday 

“This week we will be trying five dif- 
ferent proposed schedule plans—a new one 
each day—in preparation for next year’s 
Schedule change. Today, Monday, we will 
be using the suggested plan A. All classes 
will take place in reverse of their usual or- 
der. Students should please report to their 
period seven class first, their period six 
class second and so on throughout the day. 
Lunchwill occur either before or after third 
period, which is taking place at the same 
time as fifth period, depending on whether 
students have A or B lunch. Dismissal will 
be at 2:25 as usual, directly after first pe- 
riod. We trust this week will run smoothly. 
Thank you and have a good day.” 

Not having noticed this important bul- 
letin, I went as usual to my first period 
Algebra class. To my surprise it was filled 
with screaming freshmen..A woman who 
was definitely not my teacher, was writing 
on the board in Spanish and yelling at the 
unruly students to sit down. Several rather 
lost looking students were wandering 
around asking if anyone had seen their 
fourth period psychology teacher. Blindly 
trusting that everything would work out 
okay, I tried to sit down at my regular seat. 
Thad barely unpacked my math book when 
the woman at the board began ranting at 
me in Spanish and chased me out of the 
room. I stood befuddled in the middle of 
the hallway until a helpful security guard 
wamned me to get the heck on over to sev- 
enth period if I didn’t want to get a deten- 
tion. Thoroughly confused, I raced up to 
the stairs to find my seventh period Ger- 
man teacher talking to his confused first 
period Spanish students in German and 
— me for my tardiness in Span- 


ee ta 
I had mastered the basic concepts of this 
backward schedule thing. Satisfied that I 
might even be on time to get a desk in my 
rather large English class, I hurried over 
the overpass to the Academy. When I ar- 
rived, I found all 45 students already seated 
with notebooks open, looks of rapt atten- 
tion on every face. Our teacher was practi- 


-“Isn’t this wonderful class? If this 
schedule goes into effect, no one will ever 
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cided to pay a call on my counselor. 


leave unnoticed for Harvard Square, ev- 
erything occurred exactly as planned. 
Tuesday 

On Tuesday, it was announced that 
we’d be attempting therapeutic modified, 
modified version of the revised C sched- 
ule. Mr. Sarasin, himself came on the loud- 
speaker to assure us of the simplicity and 
feasibility of this plan. It was nothing to 
get worried about, merely a nine class, 
eight period schedule on seven day rota- 
tion that switched to four day rotation ev- 
ery third month. In order to accurately 
simulate this schedule we would consider 
the periods before lunch as month one, the 
lunch schedule would be that of month two, 
and the afternoon schedule would be that 
of the third month. Mr. Sarasin, had com- 
plete confidence that this plan would run 
without a hitch. He also reminded students 
that it was important to start registering for 
next year’s classes since registration sheets 
were due on Friday. Lastly, he informed 
us that registration and class scheduling for 
next year should be much easier than usual 
because all of the proposed schedule plans 
came with their own computer software 
scheduling program which he was sure all 
the guidance counselors would have mas- 
tered by now. 

Wednesday 

On Wednesday we tested the Newly 
Revised and Edited Version of the 
Juxtraposition of the Original D and the 
Orginal E Module schedule. This plan 
called for the rotation of ten classes in a 
five period day. Since there were only five 
periods each was much longer than usual. 
Worried that this might create some prob- 
lems the administration decided to play the 
music not only at the end of each period 
but in the middle of each one as well. This 
would wake the students up and remind 
them that they were half way finished. 
Needless to say, this day was somewhat 
hard to get anything done with the constant, 
unexpected interruptions of the Polka Jam- 
boree being blasted over the loudspeaker. 
Also, since we were rotating ten classes 
and under the current schedule people were 
registered in only six or seven classes, we 
had to keep going back to the same ones. 
By the third time I went to Biology, R--- 
had run out of lesson plans and he decided 
to let us have a study hall. This gave me 
time to write up my registration for next 
year. I listed the usually required majors 
and tried to squeeze in a few electives. It 
looked straightforward enough to me so I 
made a guidance appointment. 

Thursday 

On Thursday, they were experimenting 
with the lengths of passing times. I listened 
carefully to the announcements that day but 
it still didn’t seem to make sense. As near 
as I could make out I was supposed to go 
to math about four times with progressively 
lengthening passing times in between. Af- 
ter that I had 35 seconds to get to Sociol- 
ogy which would be a 90-minute period. 
The latter half of the day was going to be 
devoted to internships at Polaroid. If you 
didn’t have an internship you were sup- 
posed to go to a National Honor Society 
meeting which had been rescheduled as a 
result of the fact that absolutely no one, 
including the president, attended the one 
that was held on Monday. Being a mem- 
ber of neither Polaroid nor the NHS, I de- 
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computer gave off small blue sparks. 

“Hold on, hold on, I think it’s in here 
somewhere!” He leaped over the growing 
pile of computer paper and searched un- 
der his desk. “Aha!” he shouted trium- 
phantly waving a crumpled, torn and mud- 
died slip of paper. “I think this is it. I’m 
sorry it’s not in better condition but these 
schedule changes have produced just a little 
bit of confusion. Ouch!” 

At this point Mr. P--- was forced to 
jump behind his chair to avoid the fire- 
works emanating from his monitor. While 
he looked for the fire extinguisher I care- 
fully scrutinized my schedule. Although 
my ID number was correct, my first name 
had been changed to Matilda and I was 
apparently enrolled in nothing but Swim- 
ming, Russian IV, Stress Management, and 
Fabric Analysis. 

“Mr. P---, this is all wrong!” I com- 
plained. “These aren’t the classes!” 

“Well, if you just wait a minute - 
OUCH, stop that.” (His computer was 
making a loud beeping noise and the printer 
was shooting out crumpled balls of paper. 
A large message flashed on the screen. It 
said “Intro Photo is closed; please do not 
enroll any more students in this class.”) 

“T can explain,” said my guidance coun- 
selor. “Really, I can. You see, we’ ve had to 
be a bit more lenient in our course require- 
ments this time around. Don’t be too wor- 
ried about those missing majors. The new 
schedule has made it a bit hard to fit some 
of them in. For instance, you can’t take 
Physics and Pre-Calculus together because 
they have to meet in consecutive periods 


and that would be impossible because of 


the twelve minute passing time every third 
Tuesday which doesn’t allow for two con- 
secutive 90-minute periods which is what 
you would need.” 

“But what about AP English? Can’t I 
take that?” 

“Well, you see, that has to meet in one 
of the moming module periods so that it’s 
only rotated every five days instead of ev- 
ery seven, and those morning module 
spaces are all filled up with Russian IV.” 

“They’re ALL filled up with Russian 
IV. I don’t even want to take —” 

“But it’s such a nice class, and a great 
teacher.” 

“But I’ve never taken Russian I!” 

“Oh! Well, you see, under the Spheri- 
cally Rotated Alternating Module X Sched- 
ule Plan --” 

“The Spherically Rotated Alternating 
Module X Schedule Plan! What is that?” 

“Well, said Mr. P---, “that’s the one 
we’ll be trying tomorrow.” 

What About Friday? 

It was at this time that I decided to take 
the next day off in an effort to save my 
sanity. I felt a little bit guilty about miss- 
ing my classes. However, when I heard 
about the fatalities that were caused by the 
stampede in the Leadership hallways dur- 
ing the spherically rotated lunches, and the 
girl whose entire high school record was 
erased through.a blip in the newest com- 
puter scheduling, and the teacher who had 
a nervous breakdown while trying unsuc- 
cessfully to enter the TRC which was 
spherically rotating on a forty-five degree 
angle, I decided I had made the acon deci- 
sion in staying home. 
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Does the Ark Exist? And in Ethiopia? 


By Yamrot Mulugeta 

The Ark of the covenant was origi- 
nally a portable wooden chest contain- 
ing the two stone tablets of the Ten 
Commandements. It served as a sym- 
bol of God’s presence and as a military 
rallying point. The Ark is a symbol that 
represents the power of God. Many 
people believe the covenant still exists 
even though this belief is not supported 
by any document. There are different 
theories regarding the home of the ark. 
The two dominant theories are that the 
ark is in either Israel or Ethiopia. 

Since Israel is the land where many 
religions originated from, it would ap- 
pear to be the primary candidate. But 
why are we convinced the ark is in 
Ethiopia? The historical explanation is 
that the guardians of the Ark were 
forced to take it our of Israel since the 
King at the time was against Judaism. 
The King was destroying everything 
related to Judaism. therefore, the priests 
were forced to flee from that country 
to Elephantine, Egypt. Elephantine was 
the home of the Ark for hundreds of 
years. But again, they were forced to 
relocate it to Tana Kirkos, Ethiopia due 
to religious clashes with the native 
people. After the Ark came to Ethio- 
pia, it was secretly stored and protected 
for hundreds of years. It was then taken 
to Axum which was the capital of the 
Christian nation of Ethiopia. The Ark 
is still believed to be there. 

The religious explanation is espe- 
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cially most convincing. the Ethiopian Or- 
thodox Christian belief is based on the Ark 
of the Covenant. The Ark is highly re- 
spected in Ethiopia. It is the center of at- 
tention in every religious ceremony. No 
teligious ceremony is said to be complete 
without the presence of the Ark (“Tabot”). 
There are also oral historical accounts and 
artifacts from archaeological digs in Tana 
Kirkos and Axum proving that the Ark was 
once or still is in the country. 

According to the Kebra Nigist, a book 
on Ethiopian history, the presence of the 
Ark in Ethiopia is explained differently. 
The Kebra Negest states that the Ark came 
to Ethiopia in the time of Queen of Sheba. 
But, due to a major discrepancy in the time 
frame, this theory is more difficult to un- 
derstand. 

There are doubts in people’s minds on 
how the Ark could physically survive 
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through all these years. If the Ark, the 
symbol of God, exists in Ethiopia, then 
why is Ethiopia one of the most war- 
ridden countries of the world? Why 
isn’t the power of God, symbolized by 
this Ark, a solution for the growing 
problems of the East African country? 
Also, why should the Ark be in Ethio- 
pia while Ethiopians are not mentioned 
in the Bible as the chosen people; the 
Israelites are. Then why wouldn’t the 
Lord want the symbol of his power in 
the hands of the people he chose? 

All these are just doubts. Many be- 
lieve the Ark is still in existence. A most 
likely place for the Ark is Axum, Ethio- 
pia. As every Ethiopian Christian, this 
writer has a strong belief in the ““Tabot.” 
Faith is not based on facts. Faith is not 
something to be proven. 
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Students Want to Aid 
Bosnian Relief Effort 


By Osman M. Khan ’96 

Many of us are aware of the conflict in 
Bosnia but we do not know any further than 
that. That is one of the reasons why most 
people do not seem to care about what’s 
happening there. Over 250,000 Bosnians 
have been killed; over 3,000,000 have been 
displaced by force; and around 50,000 
women and some children as young as 6 
years of age have been systematically 
raped. 

In Boston there is an organization called 
the New England Bosnian Relief Commit- 
tee of Justice International. Included in this 
is not only Bosnians but also people from 
many other backgrounds. The group’s 
goal is to help the Bosnian people. Stu- 
dents and staff may wish to join this ef- 
fort. They have an info line (269 BOSNIA) 
where one can find out more about what’s 
, ae 

C.R.L:S. Students Mobilize 

We, here at the CRLS, are trying to 
make a “Help the Bosnian People Club. ” 
Interested students should see Osman Khan 
in homeroom # R228 (or during period 7 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays in the Writ- 
ing Center). We are also trying to collect 
necessary items to aid the people in Bosnia. 
Here are just a few of the essential items 
that are needed: bandages, aspirin, baby 
food, food (no pork), diapers, liquid aspi- 
rin for babies, antibiotics, multivitamins, 
jars (to store food), etc. 

Donations of any of above items and 
money are welcome. Please contact Osman 
Khan. 





Children of War Healing Each Other with the Power of Their Words 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

Am Chorn has watched hundreds of 
people die in the Cambodian genocide with- 
out shedding a tear, for fear of being killed. 
Ayoka Turner grew up in New York City’s 
homeless shelters after being thrown out of 
her home, a hotel room, as a child. Lily has 
been fighting for democracy: in Haiti since 
she was thirteen; at the age of twenty-three 
she has been imprisoned, raped, and left for 
dead, four times. Maya, who is eighteen, has 
survived a dangerous journey across Yugo- 
slavia, and finally, to America (leaving her 
family behind) in order to survive a more 
dangerous war. These are the children of war. 
Though their skin colors are all different, and 
their lives all a different story, the four share 
a common bond with each other, and with 
many other youth throughout the world. 

Am, Ayoka, Lily, Maya and others came 
together to share their stories and personal 
struggles at a presentation given by Judith 


Thompson on April 11th, at Harvard's © 


Bunting Institute. Judith Thompson is the 
co-founder of an organization called, Chil- 
dren of War. Children of War has brought 
together youth from twenty-two different 
countries who share the common experience 
of a “war” in their lives—wars which the par- 
ticipants have endured ranging from the 
genocide in Cambodia to the struggle in the 
West Bank, from the fight for democracy in 
Haiti to the war-zones of our American 
streets. Children of War is a community 
where all of these youth have a safe place to 
share their stories. Through the sharing of 
their stories, youth are able to slowly heal 
themselves and each other. They are able to 
work to achieve justice and to end the wars 
in their own lives. They are able to help each 
other and add their voices to each others’ 
causes. They are able to heal by sharing and 


“Although the world is very full of suffering, it is also full 
of the overcoming of it. ”—Helen Keller 


Participants in the program have travelled 
to approximately 500 highschools across the 
country, telling their stories to hundreds of stu- 
dents.. As said by Judith Thompson of her youth 
participants, “Their courage to reveal them- 
selves lights the spark in others.” Through their 
stories, other kids—other children of war—be- 
gin to tell their own experiences and begin to 
heal their own wounds. 

Arn Chorn is from Cambodia 

Eight young people spoke at Judith 
Thompson’s presentation. Arn Chorn and 
Saroeum Phoung, two of the speakers, now 
work with the program. Am Chom spoke about 
the work camps of Cambodia, where the offic- 
ers would kill a handful of people each day with 
special axes. Many times the officers would 
force the children in the camp to come out and 
watch the killings. They would warn the chil- 
dren that if they cried, they too would be killed. 
“Crying meant death,” said Chor. So, he 
learned to stop caring—to shut his heart and 
stop feeling. Chorn compared his experience 
in Cambodia to what is happening in America 
today. “Young people here are leaming to shut 
their hearts and stop feeling in order to survive,” 
he said. 

_ America’s Street Wars 

Ayoka Turner and Jacob Smith have both 
been victims of America’s street wars. Ayoka 
Tumer was thrown out of her home at the age 


of ten, when she reported to her mother that she 


to fight back. “Please keep teaching us that our 
labor is more important than our silence,” she 
said. Jacob Smith talked about his life as a teen- 
ager; he talked about his daily routine of sell- 
ing drugs. Smith told the audience about memo- 
Ties of being stabbed, and of gun shots, which 
still haunt him. He also talked about wanting 
to get out, but not knowing how. 
Lily, a story of courage 

Lily is twenty-three and has been a Haitian 
freedom-fighter for ten years. She has helped 
to organize mass rallies and rebellions against 
the military rule now present in Haiti. After 
the first time Lily was imprisoned by the Hai- 
tian military rulers, she was raped repetitively 
and beat unconscious. The military men who 
had imprisoned her only let her retum home 
when they were sure she would die. She was 
bleeding internally; she was so sick that her 
friends would come to the house and tell her 
that they were sorry she was going to die. But 
she refused to die, and when an American coun- 
selor came to offer her political assylum in the 
United States, she refused. She insisted on stay- 
ing in her homeland to fight for the democracy 
in which she believed. Lily went into hiding 
after that first encounter but she soon came out 
again, and was arrested three more times. With 
each arrest, the beatings and rapes got worse. 
Lily is now in the United States only because 
she needs medical help to survive. She contin- 
ues to bleed internally. However, she hopes to 
Teturn to Haiti soon, and continue her fight. 

_ MayatsaBosnianMusim 
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been raging for 3 years, began on her fifteenth 
birthday. Maya's family had always been 
well off. Her town had always been peace- 
ful, though people from all different back- 
grounds lived there. But the war changed 
everything. She learned how to get to a safe 
place in no more than seven seconds, the time 
one had if there was a bombing. Maya soon 
learned how to live without the things and 
friends she had always been surrounded by. 
Later, Maya’s family decided she would be 
better off in Serbia. She was taken there in 
a medical vehicle, wearing a bullet-proof 
vest. Maya passed tons of military check- 
points, each which could have been her last, 
but made it safely. She is now living in 
America with a host family, so that she can 
finish her education, having left her family 
behind. Few Yugoslavians are as lucky as she 
is. She looked back on the things she had 
always taken for granted as she spoke, “Be- 
fore the war I was just a part of a basketball 
team.” 

At Harvard’s Agassiz Theater eight 
young adults spoke about their experiences 
as children of war—experiences so common, 
yet so different, from one another. As they 
spoke, they allowed many to better under- 
stand what it’s like to grow up in a war zone. 
As they spoke, they allowed many to better 
understand that they, too, are children of war. 
Through all the pain and sorrow, which arose, 
there was an emmense sense of hope. Chil- 
dren of War had allowed these different 
youth, from countries spread across the globe, 
to come together and to begin to heal each 
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Change is Coming to South Africa 
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Caroline 
Hunter 1s 
Pro-Active in 
South Africa 


The Human Spirit Emerges 
In Alexandra Township 


By Henry Shieh 


Caroline Hunter had fought for twenty-four 
years, and now she was collecting the rewards. 


Her plane touched down on South African soil 
this winter, a crowning point in a long joumey. 
Over two decades before, she had swom never to 

see the country of South Africa until all of its 
residents could cast a vote. Between April 26- 
28, all South Africans were able to do just that. 


Caroline Hunter graduated from Xavier Uni- 
versity in New Orleans with a degree in chemis- 
try. The year was 1968, with the Vietnam War 
raging and racial tensions in America and espe- 
cially the Deep South running hot. South Africa 
was the furthest thing from the nation’s mind; 
America was too busy concentrating on its own 
crises. Polaroid, a Cambridge-based corporation, 
enjoyed an excellent reputation for promoting mi- 
norities and being a company that was concemed 
with social justice; they recruited Hunter straight 
out of college, and she came up here to Cam- 
bridge to work in the Polaroid headquarters in 
Technology Square. She was a research chemist, 


‘The idea that began with 
a misplaced worker’s badge 


had snowballed into a na- 


tional movement.” 


and happy with her job; Polaroid coveted a posi- 
tive image, and treated its workers well. 


But then everything changed. On April 5, 
1970, Ken Williams, a company photographer, 
discovered amockup identification badge for the 

_ South African Department of Mines. Caroline 
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Caroline Hunter, of our Student Service Center, met with Nelson and Winnie Mandela on recent trip to South Africa. 


cally different from identification in the United States. 
Passbooks and ID cards were used in South Africa to 
control the movement of 21 million South African 
blacks, and failure to have the correct papers on one’s 
person could result in arrest and imprisonment. It was 
a vital tool in the white government’s calculated op- 
pression of Africa’s. After questioning supervisors 
and executives around Polaroid, Ms. Hunter and Ken 
Williams found that only people in the international 
sales department of the company knew about the 
South Africa contracts; it was one of the company’s 
dirty little secrets. Caroline and Ken decided to in- 
form the entire company. Polaroid executives soon 
found fliers and signs pinned to bulletin boards, on 
restroom doors, and even on the parking space signs 
of the company vice-presidents. They showed a South 
African policeman stopping some black youths, and 
had the proclamation: “Polaroid Imprisons Black 
People in 60 Seconds.” 


The two contacted many of the civil rights lead- 
ers around the Cambridge area, and talked to Chris 
Nteta, a black South African on a visa in America. 
They found that the oppression in South Africa was 
more tyrannical and savage than they had ever real- 
ized. They founded the Polaroid Revolutionary Work- 
ers Movement and organized a demonstration in Tech 
Square, demanding an immediate stop to Polaroid’s 
investment in South Africa and for tuming over the 
company’s profits from the venture to antiapartheid 
groups. At the time, over 650 American companies 
had holdings in South Africa, which the U.S. State 
Department considered a democracy despite the fact 
that it did not allow over 90% of its population to 
vote. All of this Hunter learned, and the more she 
studied South Africa, the more evil she found. 


They testified before the Congressional Foreign 
Relations Committee, and the United Nations as well. 
They both lost their jobs at Polaroid. Meanwhile, di- 
vestment began to increase. Other civil rights orga- 
nizations took up the cry, and the idea that began with 
a misplaced worker’s badge had snowballed into a 
national movement. By 1977, Polaroid had pulled out 
of South Africa, and by 1978 over $40 million had 
In the Reagan ’80s, movement on economic sanc- 


tions moved slowly, but by the middle of the decade _ 





Alexandra Township A Beacon 


This winter, Caroline Hunter saw the injus- 
tices that she had been warring against for so long. 
Outside the wealthy white suburbs of 
Johannesburg, where the lowliest job a white per- 
son held was that of cabdriver, she saw reason for 
hope in the courageous township of Alexandra, 
whose residents had refused to move despite doz- 
ens of efforts by the South African army and po- 


“They had fought to stay, 
over a half-million people 
crushed onto one square 
mile, and they had forged 


a genuine sense of commu- 
nity out of the poverty and 
filth.” 





lice to evict them over the years. But their defi- 
ances had done little to improve their economic 
situation; most of the houses were shacks of scrap 
metal and wood, with no running water or elec- 
tricity. Large numbers of people remained un- 
employed. But Caroline Hunter knew that they 
had fought to stay, over a half-million people 
crushed onto one square mile, and they had forged 
a genuine sense of community out of the poverty 
and filth. 


Caroline Hunter feels that despite all of South 
Africa’s overwhelming problems, the human 
spirit of the kind she discovered in Alexandra will 
emerge. She is hopeful for South Africa’s future, 
which despite all the savagery of its past is po- 





tentially very bright. Hope is there. 
A Look at t South Africa’s History _ 
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By Henry Shieh 

The paradoxical nation of South 
Africa rests, perhaps prophetically, on 
the Cape of Good Hope. From April 25- 
28, for the first time in its bloody, op- 
pressive history, South Africa acknowl- 
edged all of its people. The country’s 
first all-race elections crowned Nelson 
Mandela, head of the African National 
Congress, as its new president. Ironi- 
cally, Mandela ran against the man with 
whom he worked with to bring about 
the downfall of organized apartheid: 
National Party leader and current Presi- 
dent F. W. de Klerk. But to understand 
South Africa’s present one must first 
know its past, for it is that long and sav- 
age past that has burdened this nation 
and from under which South Africa is 
trying to escape. 


The Boers 

White men first set foot on the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1652, when a 
Dutch company sent a party of soldiers 
to establish a trading base. Before then, 
South Africa was the home of a diverse 
panoply of Bantu-speaking peoples, 
dominated by the San, Khoikoin, 
Xhosa, and Zulus, each with its own 
distinct civilization. South Africa’s 
whites simply added to a melting pot 
of various cultures. 


As the initial Dutch settlement 
grew, more and more whites began leav- 
ing outwards, toward the black tribes. 
An influx of French settlers accelerated 
the process; soon there were thousands 
of semi-nomadic white farmers scat- 
tered across the landscape, with the in- 
evitable interbreeding and the first class 
of “coloreds,” or mixed-race children. 
These independent white homesteaders 
were called “Boers” or “Afrikaaners,” 
and they shunned the colonial govern- 
ment in Cape Town, instead develop- 
saw themselves as the children of God, 
a Christian elect whom Jehovah had 
chosen to tame the African “wilder- 
ness.” This, naturally, allowed the Boers 
to freely take any land they wished and 
to establish their own domination over 
the native inhabitants. The Boers spread 
like wildfire, absorbing or slaughtering 
those Africans who got in the way. They 
soon ran headlong into people like 
them, tribes of tough and better-orga- 
nized Zulus, and in 1779 the first of 
many bloody wars was fought. 


The British 

But the Afrikaners soon had big- 
ger worries: the British took over the 
Cape Colony in 1814. Quickly estab- 
lishing a sophisticated colonial admin- 
istration, the British began to anger the 
Boers with regulations on their tradi- 
tional lifestyle, most significantly with 
the abolition of slavery. They responded 
by emigrating to unsettled areas, push- 
ing back African tribes; the British al- 
| ‘exodus. But in 1886, everything 
changed. The Transvaal Republic, one 









powerful, and soon a conflict erupted be- 
tween the Boers and non-Boer settlers, who 
wanted to become part of the Cape Colony. 


War between Britain and the Afrikaners 


erupted in 1899, becoming the first mod- 


en guerilla war. The British finally crushed 
the Boer resistance in 1902. Eight years 
later, modem South Africa would come into 


existence, and in 1912 came the founda- 


tion of the African National Congress. The 
ANC’s purpose from its beginning was the 
granting of equal rights for blacks and free 
elections. And from the beginning, white 
authorities responded with open brutality 


and harassment. 
A Turning Point 


In 1950, the National Party passed the 


Population Registration Act, which classi- 
fied all people by race and skin color and 
issued race-based identification to all citi- 
zens. The Group Areas Act followed, es- 
tablishing racial segregation as open gov- 
emment policy. Soon a torrent of racial 
laws came, forbidding social contact be- 
tween blacks and whites, establishing sepa- 
Tate and unequal education systems, re- 
stricting certain jobs to certain races, and 
authorizing segregation of public facilities. 
In 1959, the government created ten sepa- 
tate black “homelands” and made every 
black a citizen of a homeland, not matter 
where the person lived. The homelands 
were arid, infertile wastelands, dumping 
grounds for blacks. Government troops 
moved as many blacks as they could into 
the homelands, the better to get them away 
from the all-white suburbs. The ANC and 
other black organizations responded with 
protests and violence. The police cracked 
down, killing hundreds in the suburb of 
Sharperville and outlawing the ANC and 
its allies. In the 1976 Soweto uprising, 
when schoolchildren revolted against the 
teaching of the Afrikaans language in 
schools, police and army forces massacred 
over 600 people. The ANC received a flood 
of new recruits, and full-scale guerilla war- 
fare began in earnest, as ANC soldiers 
launched terrorist campaigns and attacks 
from neighboring countries. Nelson 
Mandela, a longtime leader and activist 
within the organization, was arrested and 
sentenced to life imprisonment on June 11, 
1964, after he and nine other men (five 
black, one Asian, and three white) were 
captured by raiding police. He became the 
symbol of apartheid’s victims. 


The Mood 
But in 1991, F. W. de Klerk took over 


South Africa Has A History 





liner P. W. Botha. Botha’s years had been 
a continuation of the status quo, with con- 
tinuous police oppression of blacks. 
deKlerk looked to be no different, a life- 
long National Party member and bureau- 
crat. But the mood of the nation was chang- 
ing. South Africa was mired in a depres- 
sion rapidly becoming the international 
leper of world economics. The highly suc- 
cessful divestment movement, begun in 
1970 by Polaroid workers like Caroline 
Hunter here in Cambridge, had sucked bil- 
lions of foreign dollars from the South Af- 
rican economy. Tourism was sinking fast. 
South Africa’s white economic powers be- 
gan to feel financial quicksand beneath 
their feet, and the climate of the nation 
slowly altered. In 1991, Mandela was 
freed. The repressive laws fell like domi- 
nos, struck down by a liberalized Parlia- 
ment. Multiracial commissions were ap- 
pointed to oversee the writing of a new 
Constitution, and free elections, denied 
from the ANC and its people for 80 years, 
has now happened. 


The April Elections 

The elections have been the only news 
in South Africa for the last year. Political 
violence reached a fever pitch. Recently, 
the head of the black homeland of 
Bophuthatswana, fearful of losing his 
fiefdom, declared that Bophuthatswana 
would not vote in the elections. The people 
rioted, demanding the right to vote. As his 
Own security forces wavered, the president 
of Bophuthatswana called in, of all people, 
the AWB, a prominent white neo-Nazi 
group that, ironically, was running in the 
elections. The AWB’s convoy rampaged 
through the capital, firing randomly and 
killing an estimate fifty black civilians; 
now as outraged as the mob, 
Bophguthatswana’s security forces re- 
belled against their president and attacked 
the AWB. In a scene that CNN flashed 
round the world, security troopers cornered 
a carload of white nationalists and coolly 
executed them before a crowd of foreign 
journalists. Bophuthatswana’s president 
capitulated, and the homeland voted on 
April 28. 


Inkatha Freedom Party 
But the major political rival to 
Mandela was and is Chief Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi, the head of the Zulu-dominated 
Inkatha Freedom Party. Headquartered in 
the provinces of Natal and KwaZulu, 


Inkatha forces have waged a power 


struggle with ANC groups for over a de- 


towards a new South Africa. 











cade, a street war that has claimed over 
7,000 lives. The numbers of murders, as- 
sassinations, and riots rose dramatically 
as elections drew near. All of this was 
stoked by Inkatha’s stubborn refusal to 
participate in the all-race elections. Many 
feel that Buthelezi was setting the stage 
for a climactic civil war that could plunge 
the entire country into chaos. His power 
remains formidable. He controls the po- 
lice force of the black homeland of 
KwaZulu and counts on 250 hereditary 
chieftains, known as amakhosi, who in 
turn command thousands of eager “‘young 
lions,” street soldiers with automatic 
weapons. Many polls have shown that 
Mandela’s ANC had a much broader base 
of support than Buthelezi and the Inkatha 
Party, which drove Buthelezi to threats 
and violence to preserve his power. The 
prospect of KwaZulu up in arms is not a 
pretty one; generals of the South African 
Defense Force estimate that it would take 
over 20,000 men with armored vehicles 
to full take and occupy KwaZulu and 
Natal province. And even if Inkatha were 
to be crushed, no one wants another 
Northern Ireland, where an embattled mi- 
Nority carries on a war with terrorist tac- 
tics. 


What About the Whites? 

And where do the whites fit in? Less 
than 10% of the population, whites con- 
trol over 90% of South Africa’s world as- 
sets and corporations. Almost noné work 
in blue-collar jobs, and very few are used 
to manual labor. It can be safely said that 
white unemployment is close to non-ex- 
istent. All of this will change in the new 
South Africa. White farmers, subsidized 
for years by the government and cheap 
black labor, are the most conservative and 
fearful. The ANC government will likely 
cancel their subsidies, since very little 
South African agriculture is of use. The 
AWB is made up mostly of white farm- 
ers, and poses a genuine threat to peace. 
It has many army veterans in its ranks, 
some with special forces training, and no 
lack of funding. They demand a separate 
white homeland, exclusively for whites, 
and the territory they outline is among 
the most valuable and productive on the 
continent. Otherwise, they have said that 
they are prepared for war. They are not 
nearly as numerous or threatening as 
Buthelezi’s forces, but they have the fire- 
power to perhaps fatally wound the mul- 
tiracial coalitions that will have to be built 
to create a new nation. Before elections, 
they set off a series of devastating bombs 
to terrorize blacks, and keep them from 
voting. 


There’s Hope 

But South Africa does have hope. 
The entire nation was glued to the TV to 
watch the first ever televised debate be- 
tween presidential candidates. The simple 
sight of a black man, Nelson Mandela, 
and a white man, F. W. de Klerk, facing 
off to engage in rational debate rather 
than a gun battle is a definite first step 
towards the realization of a truly plural- 
istic South Africa. Hopefully, the rest of 
the world will do its part to rebuild South 
Africa and its devastated black commu- 
nity. Who would have thought that even 
five years ago? That giant step is the first 
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At St. Petersburg, Russia 


The group In front of statue of Peter I in St. Petersburg, Russia (R. Bouchie photo) 





School Committee Adopts 
Sexual Harassment Policy 


By Samantha Coren Spitzer 

On April 26, School Committee heard 
an educational presentation on Sexual Ha- 
Trassment. The presentation was led by Af- 
firmative Action Officer Regina Caines, 
and Nancy Ryan, Director of the Women’s 
Commission. The Committee heard the 
report created by the Sexual Harassment 
Awareness Group which was created by 
School Committee member Henrietta 
Davis. vps 

The five areas that the group focused 
on were policy development, procedures 
for complaints, education/awareness pro- 
grams:-elementary and ‘secondary, staff 
development, and ‘parental involvement. 
The group began “‘the process of coordinat- 
ing the present activities and also to orga- 
nize continuing efforts to assure that all 
staff and students are exposed to sexual 
harassment training.” 

Classroom Workshops 

The presentation outlined those activi- 
ties already occurring in Cambridge public 
schools. These activities include student as 
well as staff training. One activity that is 
occurring in the elementary schools has 
been led by security staff member Warren 
Elcock. He has been doing classroom work- 
shops on an overview of sexual harassment 
in all junior high school grades. Every 
elementary school has been offered the 
workshop and several schools including 
the Agassiz, Fitzgerald, Peabody, and Tobin 
have already participated. 

School Committee member Denise 
Simmons stressed the importance of pa- 
rental involvement, one area of 
Cambridge’s sexual harassment preven- 
tion programs that has not yet been devel- 
oped. School Committee member Joseph 
Grassi initiated a discussion regarding the 
issues of liability for school department 
staff who allow sexual harassment to occur 
while they are in supervising roles. - 

; Committee Vote 
_ The Committee voted to adopt the 
policy and any revisions that it may un- 
dergo as a result of the conversation fol- 


lowing the presentation. In addition to the | 
adoption of the policy, the Committee 


by School 


harassment-free school system. The second 
motion incorporated Assistant Principal Dr. 
McLaurin’s concept of personal harass- 
ment and called for the Superintendent to 
develop a similar policy to create a harass- 
ment-free school system. 

The School Committee’s action on the 
issue of sexual harassment comes at a time 
of city, state, and’ federal attention to an 
increasingly complex issue. The Commit- 
tee realizes that system-wide organization 
and coordination of efforts to combat all 
types of harassment is essential in the suc- 
cess of this movement. It is now in the 
hands of members‘of the Cambridge com- 
munity to get involved and turn policy into 
action. 


D.C. Visit, Continued 

(from page 1) was very happy the bill 
passed and she thinks it will motivate kids 
to come to school. When asked what she 
would ask the president, she said she would 
ask for a scholarship. Glenda will attend 
LaSalle College in Newton come this fall. 


INTERVIEW 


Michael Colton is S.A.T. Genius; 
Helps Prepare Students for Test 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

Michael Colton can safely be classi- 
fied as an SAT genius. After all, if a guy 
who scored a 1600 on the test (even if, 
heaven forbid, it was his second time tak- 


ing it) isn’t considered an SAT genius, who 


is? But looking back on my interview with 
Michael, I can’t say that he’s the kind of 
guy I would have classified as having aced 
the SATs. He lives in a crowded (and just 
messy enough to be normal) dorm room, 
where one hundred things seem to be going 
on at any given hour of the day, and the 


-phone rings~about every two minutes. 


During the interview his roomates talked 
about everything from their parents being 
in town, to music, to the party going on 
after some play that night. And so what if 
Michael got into Harvard early, turned 
down Stanford and has been on the Today 
Show because of his book about the SATs 
— we each do our own thing, right? 
Michael Colton’s story is actually a 
little more comforting than I had originally 
anticipated. When I first read the book, 
which he helped to write, I pinned him to be 
a natural genius who couldn’t help but ace 
the SATs. Although he certainly has plenty 
of natural intelligence, Michael only 
achieved his 1600 by studying... a lot. 
Michael took his first SAT in May of his 
junior year and scoreda 1490. Goodenough 
for most of us, and even good enough for 
him. He applied early to Harvard and was 
accepted. He would have been happy with 
the SATs gone and out of his life forever, 
until he was offered a job.. The publishers 
of a book called Up Your Score (written in 
1987 by three other SAT geniuses) were 
looking for a young person, with good 
writing skills, and a sense of humor, to 
rewrite the book. Since the SATs were 
changing (and the references to popular 
celebrities, etc., were getting old) they 
needed a younger person to come in a help 
them write the second edition of the book. 
Michael was interviewed twice. He got the 
job on the condition that he would take the 
SATs again in the Spring and score above 
a 1500. (A 1490 did not seem to be good 
enough for these guys.) Thus Michael 
began his second attempt to study for the 
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SATs. He read the original book, studied 
as much vocabulary as possible, and scored 
a 1600 his second time around. Having 
fulfilled his promise, Michael was given 
the job, and the second edition of came out 
in 1993. 

Up Your Score is an “underground” 
guide to taking the SATs. It outlines tricks 
and hints about the test. It gives a list of 
vocabulary (which includes the most fre- 
quently used vocabulary words) and a little 
funny sentence to help you remember the 
meaning of each word. It helps explain 
some math concepts. But most impor- 
tantly, the book teaches you about the ma- 
licious ways in which the Educational Test- 
ing Service (known in the book as the Evil 
Testing Serpeant) will attempt to trick you 
during the test. And of course, it gives you 
the recipe for the perfect snack to sneak 
into the test. 

I asked Michael a couple of quesions 
about taking the SAT. Here are some of the 
suggestions he gave me: 

* In order to make it through the SAT 
(which is three hours) try and take as many 
practice tests as possible. The practice 
tests are the best way to prepare for the test. 

* (“I know this sounds dumb, but...”) 
Visualize yourself taking the test and get- 
ting through it before you go into the room. 
A positive attitude will help. 

« Learn vocabulary (some of it will 
show upon the test). Learning prefixes can 
also be really helpful because it helps you 
decode words ‘you don’t know. 

* The vocabulary at the beginning of 
each “vocab” section is usually the easier 
words. Thus, if an answer to one of the first 
vocabulary questions pops out at you, it’s 
probably the right answer. However, if an 
answer pops out at you to a question at the 
end of a section, don’t be so quick to 
believe you’re right. 

*Know the'directions before you go 
into the test. That way you won’t waste 
time trying to figure out what to do. 

Try and remember its not the end of 
the world if you screw up. You can always 
take itagain, or stress your other wonderful 
characteristics to colleges. 

There are, of course, a lot of other 
helpful hints about the SAT, but you’ll 
have to read Up Your Score if you want to 
know them. I realize that this article prob- 
ably sounds like a plug for his book (and is, 
in fact, just that), but I’ve read it in part and 
I think it is pretty useful. It gives a lot of 
tricks at the same time as being funny, and 
a whole lot less boring to read, than most 
books. Sure, some of the jokes might be a 
little corey, but how far can SAT jokes 
go? And you’d be surprized how funny 
some things seem when your sitting there 
studying for such a boring test. 

Michael will also be offering an SAT 
tutorial (probably in late June). He’s not 
sure about all the details yet, but he seems 
pretty flexible, and it can’t hurt to find out. 

I leave you with this word of comfort 
from Michael: “Once your done with this 
test you’ ll never have to deal with the SAT 
again... so just get through it.” 


Bie Pes fora is ee ee Michael Colton, Paul 
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Ailey Dancers Visit 
Amid Busy Schedule 


By Kaya Stone 

Every year they come to C.R.L.S. to 
strut their stuff. Every year they amaze the 
most unenthused dance spectator. When the 
Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater came 
to Cambridge for a special performance in 
March, students packed the auditorium to 
see, perhaps, the greatest dance troupe in 
the world. Each spring, during their annual 
engagement at the Wang Cener in Boston, 
the dancers take time out to give workshops 
and performances at Boston area schools. 
As one of the selected schools, C.R.L.S. 
was treated to a magnificent display of jazz 
ballet. Backed by the sounds of jazz greats 
Duke Ellington and Dizzy Gillespie, six of 
the troupe’s 30 members leaped across the 
floor with only the most graceful of moves 
from the ballet, “Revelations.” 

The dancers were cut short after only 
20 minutes, but with such a performance 
of elegance combined with a lively tone, 
that was easily forgiven. At the close of 
the performance, one member pointed out 
the late Ailey’s dream and desire to have 
dance accessible to everyone, no matter 
what race or class, through coming to 


You can't do this you're not smart enough 
You can't do that you're not pretty enough 
-You can't do anything except play b-ball and 
have babies 


You're Black... 
ican do this and | can do that 


: my way 
; rer ncina head 


schools such as C.R.L.S., The Alvin Ailey 
Dance Theater has revealed a side of dance 
that most have not been exposed to. 





Academy Freshman Productions 


ByDuarte Fontes and Nebiyou Yonas 

Students in the Academy ninth grade pro- 
gram performed Bartleby The Scrivener andAn 
American Christmas Carol, directed by 
Jacqueline Taylor '94. 

BARTLEBY CAST-— Narrator: Tamar Leffert, Off Stage 
Narrator: Megan Spence, Turkey: Ben Wheeler, Nippezs: 
Lauren Morse, Ginger Nut: Margaret Brown, Bartleby:Roben 
Kleene, Friend: Ben Leff, Mover 1: Brian McGrath, Mover 
2:Shai Mor-yosef, Laywer: Betsie Alejandro, Land Lord: 
Fenix D’Haity, Clerk: Aliya Smith, Warden: Carlos Thomas, 
Grobman: Annie Hughes; PRODUCTION CREW: Stage 
Director 1: Fenix D'Haiti, Stage Director 2: Ben Leff, Sound 
effects: Dineen Mills, Prompter: Hanna Waldron, Publicity 
1: Aliya Smith, Publicity 2: Duarte Fontes, Props: Freshman 
Class, Costumes 1: Shai Mar-yosef, Costumes 2: Brian 
McGrath, Make up 1: Margaret Brown, Make up 2: Tamar 
Leffert, Video: Carlos Thomas 

CHRISTMAS CAROL CAST-- Bianca Slade: Kimberley 
Dervis and Edna DaCosta, Mr. Reeves: Josh Snyder, Bob 
Tatcher: Alex Domond, Mrs. Reeves: Virginia Cabral, Doris 
Thatcher: Christine Faria, Mr. Tidings: Kessler Valentin, 
Sam Thatcher: Kessler Vwlentin, Mr. Jessup: David Willis, 
Jon Thatcher: Braxton Femandes,, Harry Bames: Edward 
Thomas, Jack Latham: Jean S. Pierre-Louis, Choir Leader: 
Ralph Joseph, Mr. Brewster: Jose Perez, Mrs. Brewster: 
Susan Garcia, Merrivale: Catie Lander, Narrator: Daniel 
Hobeika, Harold: James Lund; PRODUCTION CREW — 
Stage Director: Justin Stein, Sound Effect: Deven Underwood, 
Prompter: Jamane Howard; Props: Anna Cao, Tran Nguyen, 
Costumes: Edward Thomas, Makeup: Julie Shimizu, Video: 
Nebiyou Yonas, Milton St. Germain, Trechnical Asst: Tzitzi 
Delgado, Program: Nebiyou Yonas, Justin Stein. 


And | shall rise 

| shall rise above all obstacles 
hurdling over things that are in my way 
And | shall rise 

| shall rise and not be discouraged 
And | shall rise 

| shall rise, | shall rise 

| shall rise and not fall 

because | have made it this far... 

And | shall rise : 


Snowdays! 
By Mari Bicknell 


Dew on moming grass 
Lillies fallen atop a 
Pond after the prior 


Rita 


‘Lorres 


by Denise Sibert 


Rita Torres was the most beautiful girl I have ever seen. I’ve known her since I 
was a child. She was one of my older cousins. Her mother took care of my family 
after my mother passed away. I always admired my cousin, Rita. She was so soft and 


delightful. 


All my brothers and cousins used to try to protect Rita from the world. She would 
get mad and tell us she could take care of herself. One day, she met and married a guy 
named Guatucy. Little did she know he had problems with cocaine. He tured her 
out. She was selling herself before anyone in my family knew. My aunt had raised 
her to listen to her man because “he’s your life.” 

We took Rita off the street many times, but always she would end up back out 
there. She couldn’t leave it alone. At last her whole family cut her off. It was like they 
didn’t know her any more. Many times I rode up on her and took her to go eat and 
then gave her enough to take her home with me. My own flesh and blood and I 


couldn’t trust her. 


I haven’t seen Rita in a long time. She may still be out there selling her soul. I 
don’t know. Maybe we all gave up on her too fast. Maybe we should have kept 
trying. I’d give anything to have her back the way she was. 


I love you, Rita Torres. 


NOTEBOOK ART 


hatred, 

Can there be no end to its destruction? 
It went on unabated. 

Emblazoned in slime, amorphous, corpulent 
in its design, raising its tentacles. 


In Allah's name have mercy, where are your 
sentinnels? 

Nebula its origin; terrified to the point of 
insanity: the men, women, boys, and girls, 

But it looked like a scene from Wells‘ 
“The War of the World.” 


On the horizon, to our rescue, the cavalry, 
Skilled in the art of superhuman and mutant 
activity. 
Never would | have thought who it was, | 
my lens, 
Itwas Spider-Man and his Amazing Friends; 
Anguished, relieved when we saw Spidey with 
his webs, Iceman with his Ice, Firestar with 
her pyrokenesis. 


Now the monstrosity was battled till it 
fell to pieces. 

“Oh, no more misery fropm this octopus shall 
| suffer!” exclaimed he. 

“Wait, evil is perennial,” says me. 


To My Darling Andrea 
by Odi Wong 


You know all the secrets: 


y 
in a world where secular out numbers me 


itis peachy to be exposed so deeply 
to finicky spell of your vicinity 

Hold to a cogent indraft entwining current 
wrapping a decade of wild dreams 

But what dreams are so wild of me 
that you think of so much you cannot sleep? 








- a, — 
ELS TAZY yard D. 





Hollywood 


By Nancy Pimentel 

Turn the pages of the paper and all you will see 
is death. Solemn, sad, almost unrealized. Lost 
comedians and drug-destroyed actors and 
actresses. Suicidal guitarists—the most to be 
missed. Every day a new goodbye, every night 
another light is drowned by grief from the famous 
sign on the hill, as another star is wom from the 
boardwalk by solemn winds. No children sleep 
easy, No teens feel their spirits lift. The TV's are 
all tumed off, and the radios lay silent and cold. 
The screens are blank, the bans all empty. There 
is no one to sing, no one to act, no music to play. 
It's over Slowly, nearly unnoticed, the hills have 
strangled the people that make them so special. 
So very sad... Hollywood is dead... Goodbye, I'll 
miss you and I'll never forget. 





And prime conviction 
on which | shall rely 


Since first kiss’d 
to our last quest for happiness alone 
You're sheer Goddessly! 
that is a raw woman so perfectly made 
Arrays in dainty fumes and glow 
as to the tropical gardens 
I can picture even your soft body's outline 
against green, blue, red and spectrum shapes 
And a little chateau behind you 
Damn that weather's so finel 
But I know you're bizzy. 


“Aids?" 
By Wayne Marshall 


Acquired it; from this girl around the way 
overicoked protection for a fraction of more 
pleasure- 

Immune system is what | gave away 
Now | realize health was my real treasure- 

Deficiency, so my wounds | cannot mend 
Now I'm choosing which god | should pray ta’ 

Syndrome means- damn doctors can't comprehend 
Ain't found no cure, so | guess I'll see you later. 


Reality Check 
By Emma O'Connell 


Once upon atime, ina fairytale world 

A man I'l call Fred, fell in love with a girl 

After some time they were kept from each other 

For the man was not popular with the girl's mother. 

He automatically fell into a depression 

And the love he once felt became an obsession 

To try to impress her his life tuned to crime 

And to get a quick buck he sold twenty's and dime's 

Until one sunny day when he was chillin’ at home 

And some enemy boys came into his zone 

So he grabbed up his shotgun, and what happened 
to Fred 

|s really quite sad, cuz he ended up dead. 

At the funeral everyone stood around crying 

But in the life he had led, to himself he'd been lying 

Cuz to the girl he'd once loved, he'd tried to look 


tough 
But at the funeral, guess who didn't show up. 
The gin finally realized her mother was right 
And that fighting for Fred wasn't a worthwhile fight 
Cuz if she'd stayed with him, she'd spend her life 


And it could've her in that long wooden case. 
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A Pilot School student finds time to 
concentrate on her thoughts. (J. Schlaver 
photo) 








By Denise Sibert 

I think reviews are good for everyone so 
that they can know if they’re going to like a 
show before they go and see it. Everyone 
has his/her own opinion. If you would like 
to write a review, see Denise in room R341. 
Here are some written by our students. 


House Party: 
Hope it’s the Last! 


By Constant Lahens 

I think the House Party movies aren’t 
good because they are all about the same 
things—dancing at a house party. I don’t like 


how Kid and Play acted in the movie. I mean, » 


Idon’t think they are good actors. The movie 
doesn’t say anything. In each of the movies, 
Kid ‘N Play are the main characters. I think 
those guys are clowns. They are pretty boys 
and they are stupid. I think the person that 
wrote this movie is using them so they could 
make money. Those two boys are rappers, 
not actors. All the House Party movies are 
about the same things and they are all about 
dancing and meeting girls and going to 
If you saw the first one, you saw all of 
aay heap tary See sco 


Kurt Cobain 


By Wayne Marshall 

“Teenage angst has paid off well,” ut- 
ters Kurt Cobain in the first song of Nirvana’s 
last release, In Utero. Maybe too well. 
Nirvana’s grundge/punk rock style reached 
nationwide acceptance with their second 
album, Nevermind. This album gave Nir- 
vana and Cobain overnight stardom selling 
10 Million copies worldwide. Cobain be- 
came avery rich man, financially. Emotion- 
ally and psychologically, however, Cobain 
had always been lacking. Unable to attain 
any stability, Kurt Cobain ended all of his 
troubles once and for all. On April 5th he 
locked himself in a room above his garage, 
scribbled a farewell note, and committed 
suicide by means of a shotgun. There were 
many contributing factors which drove 
Cobain to such a gruesome end. 


Diagnosed at an early age with achronic 
stomach condition, Kurt grew up taking an 
amphetamine-based drug to cure his pain 
and sedatives to counter its effects. In his 
suicide note, he alluded to his “burning, 
nauseous” stomach pains. At times he pro- 
claimed heroin as the only true pain reliever 
for his condition. He blamed his drug addic- 
tion on his medical problems. 


As a young child Cobain was cheerful 
and slightly hyperactive. However, his par- 
ents’ divorce at age 8 emotionally crushed 
him. He went onto live an ostracized life in 
highschool. Alienated by most of his peers, 
he smoked marijuana daily, grew his hair 
long, and died it wild colors. He began 
playing guitar and finally found a means of 
release—music. 


Together with his high school friend, 
bassist Krist Novoselic, and a slew of drum- 


Movie & Television Reveiws by “Iskel and Sibert” 


Viper Heats Up 
Late Night TV 


By John White 

Viper is one of the best science fiction shows 
on television. It comes on NBC on Friday 
nights. The main characters are two men, one 
named Doug and the other named Mike. The 
two work for the government. They are both 
FBI agents. They work with two cars called 
Vipers. Each of the cars has state of the art fea- 
tures. One car is red and the other is silver. Doug 
battles bad guys using the power of the two 
Vipers to put an end to crime as we know it. 
Mike stays posted at Viper command center, 
which is located under his house. 

In a recent episode two drug dealers from 
Cuba came over on a boat to Florida for a big 
drug operation. The dealer had somebody at an 
airport to take him to an airfield in a town be- 
cause the police could catch them more easily 
in the city. Doug, the main character on the 
show, was assigned to the case. He busted the 
dealers and tured the remaining drugs over to 
the Florida State Police Department. 

Viper is like anew version of Knight Rider. 
If you liked that show, you will love Viper on 
NBC. — 


Martin Has 
His Own Show 


By Rui Ribeiro — 
Martin is a funny television show on chan- 
nel 25. It starts at 8 o'clock p.m. on Sundays. 


"Martin is the star of the show. His girlfriend’s — 
at rales cs Here trae 


mers (the most current was Dave Grohl), Cobain 
began playing in clubs throughout Seattle, as 
Nirvana. Their first album, Bleach, took only 
$606.17 to produce. However, Geffen Records 
took enough interest to sign the band, opening 
the door to Nevermind, In Utero, and fame. 
Fame was the main factor that would force Kurt 
Cobain to his death. 


As a result of Nirvana's success, Cobain 
was named spokesman for a generation. Kurt 
did not want such a responsibility, however. He 
just wanted to make his music. In attempt to 
turn away the mainstream, Nirvana reverted 
back to its punk roots for In Utero. However, 
the album sold extremely well due to their 
immense popularity. It was music that had kept 
Kurt going and now he could not even find 
comfort in his one passion. He cited this loss in 
his suicide note. 


For a while Kurt Cobain found peace and 
happiness in something besides music; his wife 
and baby daughter. Kurt once said, “Holding 
my baby is the best drug in the world.” How- 
ever, he weighed his grief more than his happi- 
ness. 


On March 4th Cobain slipped into a coma 
in Rome after an “accidental” overdose of medi- 
cation. He recovered and was placed in a drug- 
rehabilitation center in Seattle. Kurt broke out 
of the institution only 36 hours after checking 
in. Cobain’s wife, Courtney Love, who com- 
plained of her husbands drug habits, also had 
problems of her own. The day before Cobain’s 
body was found, she was arrested outside of a 
Beverly Hills hospital after being treated for a 
heroin overdose. 


Cobain had been suicidal previously, not 
long before he killed himself. He locked him- 
self in a room until Love called the Seattle 
police. The police were able to intervene and 
seized three pistols and ammunition. Police 
learned, however, that Cobain purchased a shot- 


lives across the hall from him. Martin is always 
up to something and Gina doesn’t like it some- 
times. 

A recent episode was about Gina marrying 
Martin, but Martin doesn’t want to. Then Gina 
leaves the house and heads off to New York. 
Martin follows Gina and proposes to her and 
she says, “Yes, Martin.” Finally, Martin and 
Gina get engaged. 

I like the show because of the way Martin 
acts and makes everybody laugh while playing 
different people. On the other hand, I think 
adults should watch this show because it would 
probably change their minds about black 
people. Martin has a great sense of humor and 
makes people laugh. It also makes me think 
twice about other races. 


Menace II Society 
is a Smash 


By Atta Ahmad 

Menace II Society is about teenage violence 
in the projects. It is not just teenage violence, 
but a drama. The main person in the movie is 
Kane, who stars in it and also narrates the en- 
tire film. There is also O-dog, Kane’s best 
friend, A-wax, another friend, Sherref, another 
friend who is also a Muslim, and his father who 
kr to get Kane and the others on the right 


A eee ren 
The begining of the movie shows how he was 
when he was a kid, and how bad off his parents 
were. His father was a drunk and a crack head 
_and his mother was a crack head also. They 
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gun and bullets shortly after breaking out of 
the rehab- enter. 


When her son had been missing for sev- 
eral days, Wendy O'Connor called the police 
toreport Cobain's disappearance. Upon hear- 
ing of Kurt's suicide she said, “Now he’s 
gone and joined that stupid club.” This refers 
to a handful of rock stars who died in their 
prime. Among these rockers are Janis Joplin, 
Jimi Hendrix, and Jim Morrison (who all, 
including Cobain, peculiarly died at age 27). 


There were three major factors which 
led to Cobain’s suicide: medical problems, 
drug addiction, and the inability to deal with 
sudden fame. Kurt was constantly plagued 
by the excruciating pains in his stomach. As 
aresult, drug addiction was a persistent prob- 
lem. Cobain’s autopsy revealed quantities of 
valium and heroin in the bloodstream at the 
time of his death. Ultimately, it was fame 
that drove Kurt to suicide. The pressure of 
being under the lights and the loss of passion 
for music were the straws which broke Kurt 
Cobain’s back. His reason for leaving this 
world so suddenly was expressed in his sui- 
cide note. In the note, scribbled in red ball- 
point pen, he quoted a Neil Young lyric, “It’s 
better to burn out than fade away.” 


| wonder if he attained Nirvana 
That ancient Asian art- 

True peace of soul and body 
True peace of mind and heart 


Can such feelings be experienced 
When a nervous system is no more- 
Smells like Twenty-Something Spirit 
is no longer on world tour 


I guess you missed a month before 
All Apologies to friends- 

But if at first you don’t succeed 
Try, try again 

A shot-gun bullet to the brain 

Made death easier to find- 

Rest In Peace, | quote, 

“Oh Well, Whatever, Nevermind.” 


how to use a gun and how to grow up in the 
hood. The movie tells how a person was deal- 
ing with peer pressure and how he used a 
gun and what happened afterwards. Later, it 
shows how he grows up, how he gets more 
mature about life and how he wants to go 
back to school and to leave the projects with 
his girlfriend and live a happy and success- 
ful life. This movie is serious and is based 
upon the life of the ghetto (or the hood). The 
movie has drama, violence and action. 

Menace II Society is a smash hit in the 
box office. Many have seen it three and four 
times. I recommend this movie to a mature 
person, someone who saw Boys in the Hood 
or South Central. Menace II got two thumbs 
up from Siskel and Ebert. They said, “it is 
the most powerful movie of the summer,” 
and I agree with them. 


Carlito’s Way Has 
Lots of Action 


By Ralphy Carrion 

Carlito's Way is a good movie and has 
lots of action. Al Pacino is a good actor. He 
plays a former drug dealer. Then he was in 
jail for ten years and he got out but he needed 
money. Then he opened up a Puerto Rican 
club so he could make money. He needed 


~ about $1 million so he could move out of 


Brooklyn. He wanted to go to Florida on a 
It is a good movie and I liked it a lot. 
People should watch it because it is serious 
oe oe Oak ke ee ae 
‘get out of of trouble. 
























Memory Knot 


By Alkistis Skalkidou 


I was sitting on a chair, trembling. 
People around me, familiar faces and 
comforting voices seemed too far away 
from me to feel. It was as if they were 
covered with fog, or whatever it is that 
separates everyday life from the realiza- 
tion of existence. I felt as if I had just 
made, with the narrowest of margins, the 
last shot of a victorious basketball game. 
But I felt no rejoicing. I was not a win- 
ner. I had just managed to hold on to what 
I already had. Not that this was my 
acheivement. It was something else that 
had arranged it. Was it fate? That, or 
whatever we curse and thank so many 
times in our lives. 

Within a mist of memories, I vaguely 
recall what happened. Earlier that 
evening, I had gone shopping with- I 
think my aunt. I remember the moist 
coolness of the store, that was bathed in 
the weak rays of the setting sun. Look- 
ing through these rays, I could see the 
dust floating in the room, slowly being 
deposited on the counter with the candy, 
on the shelves with the books, on my 
clothes. I bought one of the dusty books. 

We were walking toward home, 
when I saw a familiar face across the 
street. It was Ellie, a friend I had not seen 
for a while. Astonished, I waved to her, 
my gesture full of joy and excitement. 

“Ellie, Ellie, here!” I called and my 
feet moved. 

That name, a smile, two steps, a 
sharp tum, a red car, its lights in the gray- 
ness of the evening, pain in my thigh, a 
scream- I do not know if it was mine or 
Not- are tangled up in a memory knot that 





I will never be able to undo. The only 
other thing I remember was the hard- 
ness and coldness of the road, the pain 
that came a short while after I fell, and 
an astonished, black haired man with a 
mustache. I could not speak. My head 
was going up and down without mean- 
ing. My legs let go. I fell again. What- 
ever people around me were saying 
seemed nothing more to me than the 
noise of the bees or the sounds of the 
swaying trees. I remember the trees, 
probably because it was the first thing I 
saw after I was hit. I watched them mov- 
ing slightly, from side to side, again and 
again, for ever. I screamed. 

I screamed because I knew that un- 
like the swaying of the trees, my life or 
my screams were not eternal. It took but 
a car and a black-haired man with a 
mustache to end it. I screamed, relieved 
that I could still see the trees, and listen 
to the people around me who made 
noises the same as the bees. I screamed 
as a thanks to fate. I screamed in tribute 
to the life I had not lost, to the life that 
was not appreciated until it was almost 





Anne's Jsland 
By Emma Bingay 


The bright sun would peek through 
the leaf sheltered trees, leaving scattered 
patterns on my flowered cotton dress. 
My arms, hands, and legs, outstretched, 
lay motionless on the cool summer grass. 
At times, winds would blow; daisies, 
purple lupine, and Queen Ann’s Lace 
would escape from my twisted hair and 
unclosed hands. As I lay, pollen covered 
eye lids sealed, and my body to the sky- 
I would dream. 
“Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 
Hear a song that echoes cheerily 
From the river winding clearly. 
Down to towered Camelot; 
And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Listening, whispers “’Tis the fairy 

Lady of Shallot.” 
There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colors gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 


The Lady of Shallot.”" 

My palms, encircling an overflow- 
ing bunch of flowers, would rise, and I 
would stand, spin around, and around in 
the tall, thick grass. Making myself dizzy 
added to the magic that I felt. It was 
Anne’s poem; I was in fantasy. I was on 
Anne’s Island, Prince Edward Island. 





loved her island, and I wanted to stay 
there forever. 

We had traveled to Prince Edward 
Island, an island off the coast of Canada, 
for summer vacation. Lucy Maud Mont- 
gomery, who wrote the chronicles of 
Anne Shirley, set the novel on this is- 
land, where she had resided for many 
years. It was my dream to visit. Just to 
see Green Gables, and the paths Anne 
was to have trekked through, to see her 
school house, I wanted to see her 
island’s forests, cow pastures, and dune 
filled beaches. The world this author had 
created was imaginary, but through my 
eyes it was perfectly real. 

On my own walks I discovered the 
places Montgomery wrote about—the 
special, lovely nooks, the beaches, paths 
and meadows. On this magical island 
time had stood still, and I was there to 
discover it. 

We could only spend a couple of 
days visiting. When we had to leave I 
was upset. In my ten year old mind I 






was where I belonged: in my own won- 
derland, an experience, something en- 
tirely unique. I actually lived, touched, 
breathed and encased this island in my 
mind. Never to forget my perfect memo- 
ries, for I had been to Anne’s Island. 


) by Alfred Tennyson 


Anne Shirley, Anne of Green Gables, 
was my idol, wanting to be just like her 
filled my childhood days and dreams. I 
adored her personality, her smarts, in- 
nocence, long auburn braids, chestnut 
freckles and flowered billowy dresses. I 


Untitled Story 


By Tzitzi Delgado 


I start walking through an open door. I can’t see what’s inside, so! start walking 
faster, until I see some light. There’s people sitting inside a big room. It makes me 
think of a hospital. Nobody turns to look at me; it seems to be that they haven’t even 
noticed I’m there. I see a dog sleeping; suddenly he wakes up and starts barking at 
me. Nobody seemis to care. I start looking very close to each person. They’re 
wearing black clothes with not a single design on them. A little girl who’s wearing 
a white dress is playing with a doll. It seems to be the only living thing besides the 
dog. I try to speak, but Ican’t. The great silence stops me. Ikeep walking. Suddenly 
I’m on my bed. I go to the kitchen to get a glass of water. Everything’s black. I 
can’t see. I try to remember the way back, and wait for my eyes to get used to the 
darkness. But black is all I see. I feel an emptiness in the room. I try to find the way 
by touching, but there’s nothing around. I sit down, finding nothing else to do. I 
close my eyes. When I open them I see the same people I just saw some time ago. 
They’re all stating down at me. I realize I’m laying on the floor. I see the little girl 
now dressed in black too. She’s holding a rose. She reaches down and puts it on my 
chest. I try to thank her, but my lips just don’t move. Suddenly, I see myself from 
the eyes of one of the people dressed in black. I’m wearing a robe that seemed to 
be white, but is now turing black. My hand is holding a gun. The other hand is 
holding ablack rose. There’s a puddle of blood around my head; blood’s still coming 
out of it. My eyes are open, staring at nowhere. The girl reaches down and closes 
them with her hand. I see nothing now, but I can still hear them. Iknow that my eyes 
are now closed and that I can’t open them ’cause my body’s dead. I hear one of them 
say “They told me she wanted to live.” 

I’mon my bed again. I feel alight. It’s so bright I can’t see. Just as in the 
darkness. I feel fog. I finally start recovering my view, I see it’s raining outside, 
and the fog is coming into my room through the window. I tell myself it was all a 
dream. I go and look into the mirror. I’m dressed in black, and my hand is holding 
arose stem, petals are on the floor. I realize I’m dead already. I see a door again. 
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A piercing. 
feminine scream 
sliced through the 
silence of the 
night. The scream 
was enough to 
make anyone’s 
blood run cold, 
even that of the 
cloaked figure in 
the shadowy re- 
cesses of the warehouse. Amid the sound of 
lewd jokes and coarse laughter, the faint purr 
of a motor whispered through the harbor. The 
form shivered as it stepped out into the pale 
yellow beams of a street light. The inadequate 
lighting highlighted the lower half of his face, 
revealing the grim line of his mouth. The 
shadows lining his cheekbones and his upper 
lip, combined with the adumbration projected 
by the brim of his hat formed an image more 
fearsome than that which his mere shadowed 
form had caused. He cast an impatient glance 
at the imitation, gold Rolex which encircled 
his wrist. 

Taking a last drag on his Marlboro, he 
carelessly flicked the remains and watched as 
it arced gracefully through the air. The ashes 
rebounded off the ground only to land, wink- 
ing feebly, before heavy boot-heels lowered to 
extinguish their fire, grinding the butt merci- 
lessly into the concrete pavement. The faint 
murmur of the motor had grown to a distin- 
guishable roar. He jerked his head up and 
strolled toward the end of the dock. The wan 
light cast the slanted eyes into Vivid relief. 

The man retrieved a flashlight out’of his 
cheap leather trench coat pocket. The flash- 
light flickered on and off three times, signaling 
to his accomplices in the boat that it was safe 
to bring the goods ashore. 

As the boat neared the dock, faint Oriental 
voices could be heard. 


“Faiy ti ah! Faiy ti!” the man on the dock 
ordered imperiously. 

The boat docked with a thud. Three of the four 
men aboard quickly and efficiently unloaded the 
cargo, placing it carefully in the van. No one 
noticed the movement in the shadows. 

“Shiau sum ti, shiau sum ti!... Mow chouw 
ah!... Shiay zhieng ti!... Houw zhieng ah!” 

“Hey, thanks for loading up, boys. You chinks 
did a great job.” 

The Chinamen whirled around to find them- 
selves trapped between the van and the business 
ends of nine guns in the grips of as many hitmen 
from San Francisco’s powerful Italian mafia. 

“You chinks are in our neighborhood, and 
you're cutting into our profits. This little business 
of yours is hurting our enterprise, and we came to 
put a stop to it.” 

“This is America, buddy, Land of Opportu- 
nity. Easy come, easy go. You got a problem with 
that?” taunted a youth in his slightly accented 
English, a kid too green to know when to hold his 
tongue, a kid that would never get a chance to 
learn when to do so. 

“Yeah, I got a problem with that.” A loud 
report preceded the sickeningly hushed sound of 
penetration into cranial tissue. “Enough talk.” 

The dull thud of ‘the body as it struck the 
ground galvanized his companions into diving for 
cover and yanking out their own guns. Muffled 
machine-gun fire blasted incessantly. Sparks flew 
from the mouths of magnums, uzis, and .38 cali- 
ers as the two groups exchanged gunfire. 

“Tony, Giovani, take care of the chink in the 
boat!” 

“All right, Nicky. You ain’t going nowhere.” 
Hi uzi, aimed toward:the man speeding past the 
pier, spit out its lethal possessions. 

“Mama mia! Here, let me do it.” The man 
called Antonio shoved the other aside. The force 
of the multiple fire from his machine-gun caused 
his arms to tremble. A stray bullet finally punc- 
tured the has tank. A deafening roar and a blinding 


light consumed the vessel and its passenger. The 
perpetrator proudly watched the destructive flames 
licking at the chilly night air like fiery hands 
struggling to reach the Heavens. “Got’im, Nicky.” 

The volley of shots ringing through the air 
slowed and became sporadic. The experience 
factor and their numbers had given the Italians the 
advantage since the onset. Bodies littered the 
ground, some dead, others not far from it. 

Ka Wei found himself surrounded as he looked 
toward his friend several feet away, writhing from 
the pain of the slugs embedded in his lumbar 
plexus. Smoking on the pier not so long ago, Ka 
Wei could not have imagined that the end of the 
evening would bring suchslaughter. Joking around 
in the boat this night, Meng could not have imag- 
ined that the end of the evening would bring his 
death. ; 

Ka Wei turned away as he felt, rather thansaw, 
amanmove to stand above Meng. Listening to the 
church bell tolling the second hour, he senses that 
Meng would never have to worry about those 
wounds again. 

“You boys having fun yet? Well, our associate, 
here, doesn’t seem to be having any fun. Let’s 
show him a good time.” 

Ka Wei's defiant gaze widened, turning fear- 
ful as their weapons were drawn almost in unison. 
He stumbled and sprawled backward while pro- 
jectiles riddled the terrain about him. 

At the end of the tirade of steel, Ka Wei sat 
cowering and nursing his superficial wounds as 
the men closed in on the scent of fear. 

« .Tien ah, kow gno, pong gno ah...” 

“Ey, Guido, I think he’s praying.” 

The Italians regarded the blubbering man at 
their feet more closely following this revelation. 

“Marone! I hate seeing a grown man cry. Get 
up! Youcan go. Just give your boss a message: tell 
him that we mean business.” 

Ka Wei stood up slowly, hardly daring to 
believe. He backed up, spun around, and bolted. 
He reluctantly stopped and turned when he heard 


Story Contest Winner Is “Madness, Part I” by A-L. Smith 


a shout from behind. 

“This will serve as a reminder.” 

Dazed, he watched the bullet flash out of 
the mouth and travel in slow motion towardits 
target. He felt the agony as the ball tore into his 
skin, ripping past the thin layer of flesh that 
was inadequate to protect the bone beneath. 
The projectile shattered the patella, and he 
screamed as his knee gave, bringing him down 
like a crippled horse. 

“Don’t forget the message.” 

The downed man inched his way forward, 
dragging behind his injured leg. He carefully 
pulled himself up by the wall of the ware- 
house, grimacing under his labored breathing. 
Sweat ran in rivulets, stinging his eyes and 
obscuring his vision... Or perhaps those ef- 
fects were caused by his tears. 

He staggered off, lurching like a drunkard 
deep in his cups, not daring to look back. 

Nicky surveyed the carnage and destruc- 
tion that was his trademark. Seeing a man 
stirring languidly, he unloaded a cartridge in 
its direction, blowing off its ear. Well, maybe 
not, since it remained attached to the left side 
of the face; only the left side was no longer 
attached to the rest of it. The force of the bullet 
had twisted the bloody stump that had been a 
head, enlarging the gaping carmine grin in its 
throat, which, ten minutes previously, had 
been this corpse’s original cause of death. 
Nicky was not a man who left things up to 
chance. 

“Andiamo!” Drunk on the heady taste of 
power, he laughed triumphantly, and led his 
pack from the grace sight of many stubborn 
men. They stole away into that shadowy land 
where even the moon fears to tread. and where 
shady characters dominate under the veil of 
darkness. 

And thus began a mindless cycle of re- 
venge and madness. _ : 
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In 98th Boston Marathon & 


By Marc Chalufour 

It was this Patriots Day, Monday, April 
18, 1994, that I realized why anybody 
would want to put himself through the tor- 
ture of running a Marathon. There is an in- 
credible rush of adrenaline and an immense 
sense of accomplishment as you turn onto 
Boylston Street with only 400 yards left to 
go in the Boston Marathon. 

In reality, I only ran the last nine miles 
of the 26.2 mile course, joining my team- 
mate Joe Quintanilla and our coach Bob 
Maguire at the 17 mile mark. “Joey Q” is 
the captain of this year’s C.R.L.S. indoor 
and outdoor track teams, and has been run- 
ning since his freshman year. What makes 
Joe stand out on a team that has produced 
numerous league and state champions is 
that he is blind. He was born with a degen- 
erative eye disease that limits his vision to 
“blurs and shadows.” 

Coach Were Amazed 

When Joe was a freshman he, along 
with his sister, Nora, approached track 
coach Frank McCarthy about the possibil- 
ity of running for the indoor team. At first 
Maguire and McCarthy were unsure of 
what Joe could and could not do, but they 
were amazed by his work ethic and deter- 
mination. Soon Joe was out on the roads 
Tunning with the rest of the team. Maguire, 
an avid runner himself, suggested to Joe 
that the two of them run the Boston Mara- 
thon together during his senior year. 

Over the next four years, “The Q- 
Man” continued to shock everybody with 
his hard work. Cross country, easily the 
hardest season for him, provides many 
obstacles. Often Joe is unable to compete 
in the meets because he is unfamiliar with 
the terrain, although when he does race he 
does not back down from the challenge. It 
is not an uncommon sight to see him cross- 
ing the finish line with a bloodied lip or 
knee. What made the Boston Marathon so 
special is that it was an opportunity for Joe 
to race and for his teammates to take their 
turn on the sidelines cheering. 

During the weeks leading up to this 
year’s Marathon, Maguire and Quintanilla 
trained together. Averaging 55 to 60 miles 
per week, their training peaked with a 20 
mile run that Joe said was a tremendous 
boost to his confidence. As race day ap- 
proached the media hype increased and the 
large number of world class runners en- 
tered in the race weren’t the only ones get- 
ting attention. Quintanilla, who in previ- 
ous years had been featured in the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, Scholastic Weekly, and 
Boston Herald, received more coverage in 
the Boston press than any of the other par- 
runners who have dominated the distance 
Tunning scene for the past two decades. In- 
terviews with Joe and coach/guide Maguire 
were done by Mike Lynch of Channel 5 
and Bill Littlefield of National Public Ra- 
dio; stories were published in the Boston 
Globe and Cambridge Chronicle. On April 
14th, to the shock of all that know him, 
‘ Joe appeared on the cover of the Herald. 
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30 minutes, Maguire and Joe 
knew that they had to run con- 
sistent sub-eight minute miles 
for the entire race. They did just 
that as they made their way from 
Hopkinton towards Boston. 
With over 9,000 competitors in 
the race the road was extremely 
congested but the two of them were able 
to navigate the course with little difficulty. 
At the seventeen mile mark they were 
joined by Zack Grunko and this writer. We 
planned to help Joe maintain a good pace 
through the series of hills that culminates 
with the notorious Heartbreak Hill. 
Support Was Great 

While Joe claimed that those last few 
miles were the longest of his life, they were 
easily the shortest of mine. The atmosphere 
that both the spectators and the competi- 
tors provided was like that of no other 
sporting event in the world. The outpour- 
ing of support from the fans lining both 
sides of the street provided a wall of sound 
which carried us to the top of Heartbreak 
Hill and through to the finish. As “Team 





Joey Q” made its way into Kenmore Square 
even fellow competitors were voicing their 
encouragement. Then, turning onto 
Boylston Street with the finish line in sight, 
Trealized why Joe and the 9,000 other run- 
ners had worked so hard to be on that start- 
ing line in Hopkinton early that morning. 
Goal Breaking Time 

Joe Quintanilla with Bob Maguire at 
his side crossed the finish line in 3:19:25, 
well under their goal. They beat over half 
of the 7,000 who finished the 26.2 mile trek 
and, best of all, they ran fast enough to 
qualify for next year’s Marathon. As for 
his future marathoning plans, Joe says he 
might skip the race next year, but he plans 


to return in 1996 for the 100th running of 


the Boston Marathon. 





Boys’ Tennis Team Strives to Make 
Tourney for Fourth Straight Year 


By Kaya Stone 

With the departure of three top seniors 
from last years team, Coach Ward Gay 
wondered if the 1994 edition of the CRLS 
Boys Tennis team would be able to make it 
back to the State Tournament for the third 
year in a row. After seeing “tremendous 
improvements” in the returning cast from 
last year’s team, along wiht the arrival of 
thirteen newcomers, Coach Gay sees his 
goal of the state tournament within reason- 
able reach. Led by top singles players 
juniors Max Dublin and Danny Fried and 
sophomore Adam Weinstock, this years 
team is vastly improved, but also lacks 
experience at the varsity level. Gay expects 
co-captains Dublin and David Thompson 
to provide the leadership that is needed to 
be successful but also says the improve- 
ments made over the winter by the entire 
team, shows a personal motivation that 
certainly makes leadership less important. 

Because of the great number of tal- 
ented first year players along with the im- 
provement of last years JV players, the last 
three varsity spots have been highly con- 
tested. As of opening day Ricardo Chang, 
Ben Harkins and Arjun Patel had risen to 
the top, but Gay is quick to point out that 
there are seven to nine other players who 
are “just a stroke, or a little better consis- 
tency away, from challenging for varsity.” 
Two of these players are first year juniors 
Simon Doolittle and Jared MacDonald who 
have battled back and forth with Harkins 
and Patel to gain the last doubles spot on 
the team. Because of the great parity, prac- 
rhea oemam aCEe 





one another to gain the last varsity spots. 
This can only help the team against tennis 
powerhouses Arlington and Peabody who 
the Falcon team must be able to beat to 
Teach the state tournament. 

With a young team that is only getting 
better each day, this years team has been 
full of pleasant surprises and as the season 
progresses there are sure to be many more. 

1994 BOYS TENNIS TEAM 

Ricardo Chang, Fr, Victor Chen, So; Javier DeJuan 
Creix, Jr, Simon Doolittle, Jr; Max Dublin, Jr; An- 
drew Frankel, Fr, Danny Fried, Jr, Jeffrey Gilligan, Jr; 
Ben Harkins, So; Matt Isles, So; Zach Johnson, Fr, 
Jared MacDonald, Jr, Juan Munoz Delgado, Sr; Arjun 
Patel, So; Stephen Ritzau, Fr; Josh Snider, Fr; Kaya 
Stone, So; Ricardo Sturznegger, Fr, David Thomp- 
son, Sr, Nadeem Vaidya, Jr, Adam Weinstock, So; 
James Won, Fr, 


Boys Volleyball 
Off and Running 


By Marcel Paret 

The 1994 Boy’s Volleyball season is 
underway. The Falcons have gotten off to 
a 7-1 start with wins over Quincy, 
Somerville, Latin Academy, Brockton, 
Boston Latin, and Weymouth. Their only 
loss came to defending state champ, New 
Bedford. The Brockton Boxers held off 
game point for thirteen rotations, but Cam- 
bridge finally gathered themselves and 
took their fourth win of the season. The 
biggest win, however, was against Eastern 
Alliance League rival Newton South, 15- 
6, 16-14. This year’s team hopes to win 
the league championship outright, after 
settling for co-champions last year with 
Newton. The Falcons, who remain unde- 
feated in their league, still must meet John 
D. O’Bryant and Don Bosco, to complete 
the first half of the schedule. 

The boy’s team, which suffered a tough 
first round loss in last years State Tourna- 
ment to Lincoln-Sudbury, is a fairly new 
team after losing six seniors to graduation. 
Among these players was 1993 Globe All- 
Scholastic setter Seong Kim. However, 
Cambridge still features returning Globe 
All-Scholastic and captain Serge Mathieu. 
Other varsity players returning are juniors 
Murales Louis and Carlos Lopez and 
Marcel Paret, one of three sophomores on 
the team. The other two tenth graders are 
Charles Stanley and Timothy Henley. Juan 
Goris and Simon Valentin are two other 
juniors who play for this year’s team. The 
Falcons 1994 team also includes seniors 
Ema Silva, Rolo Dongo, Ed Carr and 
Aristide Silva. 

The Falcons took a severe blow on 
Friday, April 11, when they found out that 
senior outside hitter Ryo Tocoda was de- 
nied eligibility by the M.1.A.A. Tocoda had 
transferred from the volleyball powerhouse 
of Brookline a few years ago, and was an 
integral part of last year’s talented team. 
The Falcons, who have showed that they 
can be a force in boy’s volleyball, have sev- 
eral tough games coming up against Bos- 
ton Latin, Weymouth, New Bedford and 
Newton South. The true test for this fairly 
young team is on its way! 





Girls’ Tennis Team is Undefeated; 
Coach Noble Admires Their Spunk 


By Elizabeth Thompson 

The C.R.L.S. girls’ tennis team has 
gone undefeated. The young women have 
had a consecutive winning streak, taking 
seven games outofseven.. __ 

The girls are coached by Jack Noble, 
who has led the team through a successful 
first half of the season. Coach Noble is 
extremely satisfied with the victories and 
ae for a repeat throughout the second 
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1994 GIRLS TENNIS TEAM 

Mary Allen, Fr., Mari Bicknell, Jr., Tamara Constant, 
So., Rebecca DelValle Brussard, Jr., Brenda 
Fitzgerald, So., Taisha Gibson, Jr., Gina Grant, Jr., 
Amy Leung, Jr., Allison Makseyn, Fr., Rebecca 
Nesson, Sr., Ariel Osceola, So., Tamara Sortie, Jr., 
Laura Burke, Jr, Safrya Brown, So., Anna Coa, Fr., 
Elizabeth Johnson, So., Lavinea Lowe, So., Tuere 
Macintyre, So., Yansu Ongany, So., Zinabu Max- 
well, So., Christine Stamos, Sr., Stephanie Brooks, 
So., Tu-Nhi Lau, Jr., Modem Robinson, So. 3 
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R&L Sailing, Crew Teams Take to the Charles 


Sailing Team 
Builds Unity 
and Skill 


By Sean Gass 
Many of you have never heard of the 
Cambridge Sailing team, while others 
have. The team, sails out of Community 
Boating on the Charles River and practices 
are held there every day. Started by Rob- 
ert Ponte, a music teacher at C.R.L.S., the 
team has completed nine seasons of rac- 
ing, most enjoyable, some disappointing 
and soggy. We sail against schools such as 
Boston Latin, Notre Dame, and Winches- 
ter. 
For those of you not familiar with 
Community Boating, Inc. (CBI), it’s a sail- 
ing organization located on the banks of 
the Charles adjacent to Mass. General Hos- 
pital. CBI hosts a high school racing pro- 
gram in the spring and a junior program 
during the summer in addition to its regu- 
lar membertships. The spring prorgam in 
which our high school participates offers 
not only a challenging racing platform, but 
also a chance for students to learn the ba- 
sics of sailing through competent instruc- 
tion. 
Last year Cambridge ended a season 
which had its ups and downs. As a team, 
however, we pride ourselves on being the 
strongest in spirit and unity. One aspect that 


contributes to this is the fact that the terms 
“varsity” and “junior varsity” do not exist 
to us, as is common in most teams of our 
size. The absence of this status marker 
means less of a separation between team- 
mates and more of a feeling of unity among 
sailors. 

As the first race of the season ap- 
proaches after vacation, the team seemed 
ready, showing strong finishes in the few 
scrimmages we have participated in. Prac- 
tices will became more intense as we ap- 
proached our first meet and sailors were 
prepared. 

Some people see sailing as an “unath- 
letic” sport because we may not run laps 


Boys Outdoor Track Rebuilds; 
Coach Maguire Steps Down 


By Marc Chalufour 

During the off-season the CRLS boys 
track team was hit hard with losses. Just 
days before the season was set to begin, 
head coach Bob Maguire handed in his res- 
ignation. The team was left in shock, but 
the announcement that head indoor coach 
Frank McCarthy would be coach for out- 
doors quelled this feeling. 

Several members of the indoor squad 
also decided to forgo outdoor season in 
order to join other teams. Cross Country 
and Indoor Track have always been the 
Falcons’ specialties and it appears that this 
year is no exception. The outdoor team is 
shallow in the field events (i.e. throws and 
jumps), but several star runners are return- 


ing. Zack Grunko (1mile), Rich Gilreath(2 
mile), Curtis Henry(400/600), and Jeremy 
Collins(200/100) will all be running for the 
team this spring. Six of the Seven mem- 
bers of the state powerhouse cross country 
team will also be returning. Do not be de- 
ceived, despite the lowest turnout in school 
history. The outdoor team is far from weak. 

Anyone that is interested in joining one 
of the most successful track teams in New 
England over the past two decades, should 
contact Frank McCarthy, co-captains Rich 
Gilreath and Joe Quintinilla, or come to 
the field house any day after school. Prac- 
tices are held five days a week in the 
fieldhouse at 2:30. 








By Marcel Paret 

On Friday, April 1, 1994 the Cambridge 
R&L boys’ varsity basketball team played 
an exhibition game against the Cambridge 
Police Department team in order to raise 


last game for seniors Tony Clark, Junior 
George, and Serge Mathieu, the Falcons suf- 
fered a tough 67-54 loss to the older men, 
who proved to be strongewr. 





who will lead next year’s varsity in pursuit 


Boys Basketball Team Loses to Police Team 


money for next year’s team. In what was the ~ 







Edwards, who played his first season at R&L 
in 1994-95. The team obviously missed its 
regular coach and was not in sync. The Fal- 
cons also have not played together much 
since their early exit from the state tourna- 
ment. 

Not to be forgotten are the 9th and 10th 
graders who played in the game. Sophomore 
Donny Joseph, Jeremy Collins, and Marcel 
Paret, as well as freshan TJ. Gibson played 
in this awaited bout between the two teams. 
These players prove that Cambridge is a 
young team and will be a force to be reck- 
























or lift weights during practice, but this is 
simply not true. The sailing team routinely 
goes through the many phsyical maneuvers 
needed to complete a race course in addi- 
tion to high speed on-water drills and prac- 
tices become quite rigorous. Sailors are 
expected to give their all, just as in any 
other sport and our coaches are dedicated 
to give their maximum. 
Coach Gallagher Arrives 

Although Bob Ponte has been head 
coach in past years, the pull of his personal 
life and responsibilities to the school have 
left him unable to continue this tradition 
on his own. Although we regret his loss, 
we welcome new coach, Mary Gallagher, 
hailing from Graham & Parks Elementary 
School and years of collegiate-level sail- 
ing. With our new. head coach, and with 
Bob still holding a strong position on the 
team as assistant coach, we look forward 
to a hopefully successful season. 


Crew Opens for 
Veterans and — 
for Learners 


By Anonymous 

The flowers are in bloom, the 
river has thawed, and crew season has ar- 
rived onced again—it is time to row! The 
CRLS crew club has started their spring 
season on the water. CRI, the club where 
CRLS rows out of, is open and has started 
its first season of 1994. The experienced, 
competitive group started on the 11th of 
April and the three day a week recreational 
and Learn-to-Row groups started on the 
25th of April. The youth program, which 
is run out of Community Rowing Incorpo- 
rated, has been in existence for five years. 
CRLS students were among the first of the 
area high schools to row at CRI. Since then 
the number of schools with participants in 
the youth program has increased to about 
ten. In addition to youth rowing, CRI also 
has programs for adults, for the physically 
disabled, and for people who are interested 
in sculling (rowing with two oars). The 
1994 season will last through the summer 
and into the fall. Each of the six sessions 
is four weeks in duration. All of the pro- 
grams will run throughout the summer and 
one can sign up for any or all of them. The 
Learn-to-Row program restarts with each 
new session and teaches new, inexperi- 
enced rowers the rowing basics. Once one 
has completed the Learn-to-Row program, 
one can move on to the recreational or the 
competitive program. There will be numer- 
ous races on the Charles River all spring, 
so come out and cheer for the CRI team 
and its CRLS rowers. 


Baseball Team Hopes to Surprise 
A Few of the GBL Powerhouses 


By Kaya Stone 

Three years ago, the CRLS baseball 
team shocked the greater Boston area as 
they went all the way to the finals in the 
Eastern Mass Division I North Tourna- 
ment. After going a dissapointing 5-15 
last year, the Falcon team, comprised 
mostly of sophomores and juniors, is look- 
ing to surprise a few more people this year. 

Led by tri-captains Dominic Calioro, 
and the Megan twins, Scott and Shawn, 
Coach Paul Sullivan’s team believes they 
can knock off some of the GBL power- 
houses. 

“We’ll surprise some teams if we get 
good pitching,” says Outfielder Scott 
Megan. Yet with all six pitchers making 
the big transition from JV to varsity, the 
Falcons’ lack of varsity experience could 
hurt them especially on the mound. 

Sullivan expects big numbers from his 
four seniors—Calioro, the Megans and 
shortstop Liam Case, but also says that his 
thirteen rookies will all be expected to 





One thing they’ll have to work hard 
on is their defense feels Scott Megan who 
is also quick to point out the teams 
strengths of speed and offense. 

They’re going to need to really be able 
to put out the offense and get good pitch- 
ing against GBL powerhouses Arlington, 
Revere and Medford, but with a history 
of being the underdog that surprises, look 
for the CRLS baseball team to put up some 
impressive wins. 

1994 BOYS VARSITY BASEBALL ROSTER 

Miguel Blackman-Hart, Fr, Joe Braga, Jr; Paul 
Cabral, So; Dominic Calioro, Sr, Liam Case, Jr; 
Bobby Corcione, Jr, Mike Gedal, Jr, Nacquie Green, 
So; Aaron Kipper, So; Tom Materrazo, So; Sean 
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b'(0) O12 Wie them both grow by 


depositing your personal funds, 
S INYIN(GS special project funds, or student 
club funds at the School Bank. 


AND THE Students perform all banking 
transactions including opening ac- 
counts, accepting deposits, 


SCHO ‘@) F and making withdrawals. 


The School Bank is located 

B ANK _ Opposite CRLS’s Main Office 
and is open Monday-Friday, 
11:40 a.m.-12:50 p.m. for students, 


AT CRLS faculty, and school personnel only. 


Accounts opened at the School 
Bank can also be serviced at any 
of our East Cambridge Savings 
Bank locations: 


292. Cambridge St.. 1310 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge Cambridge 


One Canal Park 285 Highland Ave. 
Cambridge Somerville 


354-7700 


Stop By 
The School Bank Today! 


“Profits will be transferred into a scholarship fund. 


Member FDIC/DIF 
Deposits Insuredin Full _ EQUAL HOUSING 
Equal Opportunity Lender _ LENDER 





Cambridge Rindge & Latin School 
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Mission of the Cambridge Rindge & Latin School 





1. The primary commitment of the Cambridge Rindge and Latin School is the 
preparation of students to be literate, competent, educated, skilled, informed 
citizens — appreciative of the arts, capable of critical thinking and problem- 
solving, and able to function effectively within a complex, interdependent and 
pluralistic world. 


2. We propose to create a learning community for staff and student 
a, that is safe, caring, consistent, fair, flexible, open and democratic; 


b. that meets the needs of students, parents, staff and society through 
educational programs small enough to promote individual fulfillment, yet 
broad enough to encompass the complex interdependency of the world 
community; 


c. that attempts, in its philosophy, structures, and interpersonal relation- 
ships, to mirror an ideal world: peaceful, equitable, just and free; and 


d. that achieves educational excellence in an environment which promotes 
mutual respect, fosters human dignity, and, in particular, recognizes, respects, 
and celebrates racial and cultural differences. 


3. The development of such a learning community entails 
a. a continual striving for innovative responses to changing situations; 


b. an analysis of our current administrative and curricular structures to inform 
a rethinking of our school, particularly as these structures relate to the culture of 
the classroom, the function of the teacher and the form of the teaching, and the 
interrelationship of all educational programming; and 


c. a curriculum that engages students through its social and ethical relevance 
and nurtures intelligence of every kind (e.g. verbal, logical, mathematical, 
aesthetic, kinesthetic, intro spective, social). 


4. The school recognizes and affirms its intimate, integral relationship with its 
community. Close collaboration between the school and the community is vital to 
the school’s survival and success as an institution. 





WELCOME TO THE CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN SCHOOL 


Cambridge Rindge and Latin School was formed when the Rindge Technical 
School merged with the Cambridge High and Latin School in 1977. The roots 
of C.R.L.S. date back to 1643 when the “Faire Grammar Schoole” was 
established alongside Harvard College “for the training up of young 
scholars” who by historical account included English and Native American 
young men. Now, as the one public high school in Cambridge, a city of 
about 90,000, C.R.L:S. offers its 2200 students an opportunity to participate in 
one of the most comprehensive high school programs in the nation. Diver- 
sity of race, culture, academic ability and socioeconomic class is prized by 
this high school renowned for its achievement in the areas of academics, fine 
and dramatic arts, and athletics. Young people from over 64 nations share 
ideas and customs, and meet the challenge of learning with a collective goal: 
educational excellence. 











SCHOOLS WITHIN A SCHOOL 


Over the years, C.R.L.S. has developed a tradition of establishing programs of 
choice which (1) create smaller communities within the larger school, and (2) 
attempt to cater to the individual needs of our students. There are six such 
programs to which students can belong. Each is located in a different part of 
the school, and that setting becomes a student’s “home base.” Students and 
teachers start each day in homeroom, a brief but important time to check in 
and to keep up with information about upcoming events, opportunities and 
school issues. Ninth and Tenth grade students usually take several courses 
with their program’s staff. Eleventh and Twelfth graders are more likely to 
take courses throughout the building as their studies advance and specialize. 
Families’ first contact with the school is through the student’s House/ 
Program Office and with the Administrator and Assistant Administrator who 
coordinate the efforts of the students, staff, and parents of that Program. 











¢ The RINDGE SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL ARTS, 
established in 1888, offers courses which merge the 
mechanical arts with academic and fine arts. 


° The PILOT SCHOOL, one of the country's first 
"scho6l-within-a-school” alternatives, was founded in 
1969 and maintains its emphasis on cross-grade cur- 
riculum electives, advising program and community- 
building activities. 


¢ The FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOL, which beganas an 
off-campus self-contained program in 1976, empha- 
sizes a traditional curriculum in an atmosphere of 
discipline and respect. 


° HOUSE A, instituted in 1977 with the reorganization 
of C.R.L.S,, supports its commitment to academic 
achievement through a curricular emphasis on the 
development of study skills. 


* The ACADEMY, established in 1989, emphasizes 
collaborative learning though team-teaching, 
hetergeneous class groupings, and integrated studies. 
The LEADERSHIP SCHOOL, founded in 1990, places 


ge 







: _anemphasison the teaching and learning of leadership " 


In addition to these six programs of choice, the C.R.L.S. Transitional Bilingual Program teaches English 
and a full component of courses to about 200 students in their native languages: Chinese, Haitian-Creole, 
Portuguese, and Spanish. 


It is a priority at C.R.LS. to have all students enrolled in programs they have selected as their first or 
second choices. It is an equal priority at C.R.LS. to have the population of each program, to the extent 
possible, represent the demographics, aspirations, and ability levels of the student body as a whole. 
Programs of choice may differ in theme, emphasis, and management. However, they provide equal 
opportunity for students: 


¢ Students in all programs pursue major college preparation subjects, as well as sequential courses 
in visual and performing arts, technical arts, business, media, and technology. 


° muds in all programs are dual citizens of both C.R.L.S. and the programs in which they are 
enrolled. 


¢ Students in all programs have access to curricular electives throughout the school, and to special 
services and resources such as Adolescent Parenting Program, steele I, Chapter 766 (the Bureau 
of Pupil Services), the Career Resource Center, Cam! ridge School Volunteers, theWriting Center, the 
Mac Lab, the Pearl C. Wise Library, the Integrated Studies projects and the Community Based 
Learning Program. 

__¢ Students in all programs represent a range of performance levels on standardized tests and other 


evaluation measures; there are outstanding student achievers in eve prog and gram 
tries to meet the needs of a range of maasre af ero” peeks 


, aoe in all programs have equal access to the wide range of extra-curricular activities offered 
at C.R.LS. : : 


ebay 





Choosing Your Program 





NEW POSSIBILITIES 


8 COURSE CHOICES, 6 PERIODS A DAY, 
4 DAY ROTATION 


Starting in September of 1994, C.R.L.S. teachers 
and students will be using a new scheule in- 
tended to provide a platform for further change in 
both the curriculum and the ways we go about 
teaching and learning. Here are some of the 
changes: 


i. Time blocks are longer: 50 minutes and 
65 minutes compared to 43 minutes in 
the old schedule. The school day will be 
longer overall by 17 minutes and 
instructional time per day will be 
increased by 30 minutes. 


Most courses will meet 3 days out of a4 
day cycle. Some courses and seminars 
will meet 3 days out of 8. Blocks 1-4 
rotate in the morning; blocks 5-8 rotate 
in the afternoon. This way the same 
periods do not occur just before lunch or 
late in the day. 


The new schedule will allow students 
to schedule 8 periods instead of 7. This 
8th choice will allow more flexibility in 
choosing electives, enrichment courses, 
tutorials, and internships. 


In particular, the new schedule is intended to give 
students more opportunity to explore arts and 
elective areas and to give teachers and students 
time to explore material in greater depth. It will 
also allow for seminars and tutorials to support 
students’ academic work and special interests. 
We encourage students to work closely with 
teachers and counselors in order to take full 
advantage of the new format and plan a well- 
rounded, supportive, challenging program for 
1994-1995. 





= RECOMMENDED SCHEDULE (Modified €) 


A Guidance Counselor's Advice 


Dear Students, 


As you look through this catalogue take time to read 
the descriptions of courses in each department — especially 


sure you want to learn about. Many times students do not 
know what's offered in our large well-equipped high school. 
Not only do they never explore certain subject areas, but 
they don't take advantage of such vital learning places as 
the Writing Center, the Mac Lab, and the Rindge technical 
arts studios. 


The most important thing you can do for yourself is to 
sit down at school with your counselor and at home with 
your parents to plan out the four years of high school 
subjects you can take. The new CRLS schedule provides 


math, English, social studies, science and foreign language. 
The other three should be used for art, dance, drama, 
music, business courses, computer science, home 
economics, health and physical education, technical arts 
and internships. Make sure to try the rich elective courses 
to develop your skills and talents while you are at the high 
school. In addition, several departments will be offering 
seminars, tutorials, and mini-courses related to the 
subjects you are taking. Watch for announcements! 


Often students ask me, “Will I get credit if 1 drop this 
course half way through?” “No,” I have to tell them. “You 
won't, and it may not be possible to find another subject to 
fit in that time slot.” So think hard about what you are 
choosing, the subject and the level that will be most 
comfortable for you. Your program should be challenging 
but not overwhelming. Read the course descriptions 
completely. Ask your counselor about the courses and talk 
with teachers in those subject areas, if you can. Expect 
that for every major subject you will get homework, and 
plan for it! Two or three hours of homework a night is 


courses!). So, if you are on sports teams, in plays, or 
for this homework while you are awake! 


If you fall behind in a subject, meet with your teacher. 
You can also go to the Cambridge School Volunteer Office 
and sign up for a tutor, so meet with your counselor if you 
need assistance arranging some extra help. Remember a 
passing grade if 60. You need to have a passing average at 
the end of the year to receive credit; you need a much 
higher average if you aim to do more than just graduate at 


an 80 average, and first honors requires 90.) Also keep in 
mind that a disappointing grade one quarter can be raised 
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: significantly the next quarter if you change your study 
? habits for that course. On your final transcript the only 
in those subject areas you don't know much about or aren't : 


grade that will be listed is your final average for every 


; course and the credit you have received — five credits for a 
: half year and ten credits for a full year course. 


If you spend time reading this catalogue and planning 


: your four years in high school, instead of letting them just 
: happen, you will be much happier when you finally 

: graduate. It's important for you to know that the CRLS 

: graduation requirements state the minimum standard. 

: Our expectations are much higher! Most students achieve 
} much more, and colleges require more for admission. Look 


i at the two charts below and compare them. You need only 
eight time blocks over the course of a four day cycle. Five of : 
these should be filled with major academic subjects such as : 


two years of math, for example, to graduate; but for a 
Massachusetts four-year public college you need at least 


; three full-year courses in math and these should minimally 
t include Algebra I, Geometry, and Algebra II. The math 

i: section of the SAT's is based upon thesde three math 

} courses, so unless you finish advanced work in math by 

i the end of your junior year, you will find the SATs very 

i difficult. 


In English, plan to take literature courses which will 


i help develop your vocabulary, your analytical skills, and 

: also your ability to do well on the SAT’s. In science make 

; sure to include laboratory courses for your two to three 

: year college requirement (biology, chemistry, physics). And 
} yes, you do need two to three years’ study in one foreign 

i language — not one year in two or three different lan- 

j Guages. 


There's so much to do and learn during these exciting 


i years. I want you to graduate feeling you have taken 

: advantage of all there is and not regretting wasted time or 
: missed opportunities. Speaking of time, I would urge you 
i to fill your schedule with courses. Plan to be in school all 
average for high school (and more if you are taking intensive : 


day and not leave early. You will have the rest of your life 


: to work. Unless you have to support yourself or your 
working after school — remember you still need to plan time : 


family, you should not leave school before 2:42. The six 


: hours a day of school are short enough to learn all you can 
: to develop into the educated, wonderful young adults you 


I hope you can look upon creating your four-year plan 


i as an adventure, a trip which you will undertake as both 

? map-maker and the captain of your own travel. Make it 

; fun, make it purposefully, and most of all, make it fit your 
? needs, 

the end of your four years. (To make the honor roll requires i 


Helen Jacobson, for the Guidance Department 











WHAT TO DO NEXT 


EXTENDED HOMEROOM ACTIVITY PERIOD 
Tuesday, March 15, 1994, 8:15 - 9:00 


Students in grades 9, 10, 11 receive course catalog. Registration instructions and a 2-ply carbonized computer print out ("Schedule Transmittal 
Form") which has your present schedule and spaces to register course choices for next year, will be distributed on Wednesday, March 16. .DO 
NOT LOSE this important form. The top copy will be collected during Tuesday, March 22 homeroom period for grades 9, 10 and 11. The second 
copy will be your own record of your course choices for 1994-1995. Use the worksheet in this catalog before making final choices on the STF. 


21STEPSTOFOLLOW UY 


Q 1. Pick up Course Catalog, registration instructions and Schedule Transmittal Form in Homeroom. 
Q 2. Put your name and homeroom # on your course catalog and begin to treasure It: we have ONE COPY per student. 


Q 3. CAREFULLY check your name, house and homeroom listing on Schedule Transmittal Form. Clearly make any needed correections directly on the computer sheet. 





Q 4, Read the letter In this insert, "Choosing Your Program: A Guidance Counselor's Advice" — and let It sink in. 
Q__ 5. Review academic requirements for graduation and for college admission. Make a list of future goals and types of education and employment that appeal to you. 


Q 6. Explore and become familiar with the catalog and all the learning areas avallable to you. Take time to read course descriptions In many different departments. Circle 
courses that look interesting. Make notes. Dog ear Important pages. 


Q 7. Make a three-column list of courses that you need to take, should take, or would like to take. 

Q 8. Take note of courses that meet for one semester, or only 3 days out of 8 — to flesh out your schedule and make the week, the year and life more interesting! 

Q 9. Fill out the four-year course planning worksheet. Review it with your parents, and adults In the school who know and can advise you. 

Q 10. Fill out a rough copy of the Schedule Transmittal Form. Discuss your proposed course choices with your classroom teachers, advisors, counselors, and parents. 
Q 11. Think It all over! Revise your pattern of course choices through graduation if necessary. List alternatives and second choices. 


Q 12. Review your course choices and your 4-year plan with your counselor. (You may be getting a note in homeroom to see him/her for this 
purpose. Be sure to keep the appointment.) 


Q 13. There are 24 time blocks In each cycle. Every time block should be scheduled. Include six (6) courses which meet at least three periods per cycle and receive a 
numerical grade. Choose at least four (4) different Physical Education courses (grades 10-12)—one for each quarter. 


Q 14. You must select two English courses, one for each half of the year, with alternates for each semester. Be careful to select courses offered 
in Semester A and Semester B. 


Q 15. It you are an athlete, remember you must pass at least 4 majors: |.e. courses which meet every time block and receive a numerical grade. 
(RSTA major courses are those equivalent to 15 units.) 


QQ) 16. We are encouraging alternate choices for all courses because of possible budget restrictions. Please list! 


Q 17. When you are ready, and before Tuesday, March 22, fill out the computerized Schedule Transmittal Form. (You've been working In draft 
80 far, right?) Print your cholces clearly, especially the course I.D. numbers, so that they will be put into the computer accurately. 


Q 18. Present this final form to your subject teachers for signature. (The teacher's signature indicates s/he supports your selection. The teacher 
can also recommend a different course. In cases of disagreement, seek more advice.) 





Q 20. Completed course request (Schedule Transmittal) forms must be turned in to your Homeroom teacher no later than the deadlines listed above. 
i] 21. Property completed requests which are in by the moming homeroom deadline will get first priority In scheduling. CONGRATULATIONS! 
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X623 Ad: Chunese Li / Composition 
iv. it. 
X631 Haitian Literature 


X721 Life-Skills in i 
X722 Life-Skills in 
X724 Life-Skills in E.S.L. 
TBIL Bilingual Tech 


BUREAU OF PUPIL SERVICES 
See section for course numbers. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


CBLP. 
Z500 CB.LP. 


eatre I 


GUIDANCE 
G070 Guidance Student Assistant 


LANGUAGE ARTS (ENGLISH) 
E101 Language Arts Nine I-A 
E102 Language Arts Nine I-B 
Et Language re Nine rs 
Nine 
E160 Language Arts Nine III-A 
E161 Language Arts Nine III-B 
E201 Language Arts Ten LA 
E202 Language Arts Ten I-B 


E261 Language Arts Ten II-B 
Semester A a 


EH99 Onesimus Project 
EL99 Russian Literature 
Basic and Intermediate 
E844 Composition 
E818 Basic Language Study 
E819 Adolescents in Literature 
E823 Shakespeare Without Tears 
E824 Communication in Media 
E825 Literary Hero 

Kaplan SAT 
Semester B 
tyO tobiogray 

ut 

E897 Writing on Computers 
Advanced 
E848 Survey of Amer. Literature 
E861 Ancient Lit. and Mythology 


E862 AP. 
E863 Film as Literature 


eadings, Lit.- 
E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 


E840 Writing About Literature 
E842 Seton pt 
E844 ition 


E845 Science Fiction 

E849 20th Century Literature 
E850 Women in Literature 
EE99 Taking Stock 

EH99 Onesimus Project 

EL99 Russian Literature 


ition 
E818 Basic Language Study 


LIFE STUDIES/HOME ECONOMCIS 

072 Food Power 

920 All About Food 1 & 2 

C060 Prevocational Home Economics 

C071 Clothing and Textiles I-IV 

C861 Early Chi Educ./ Aide 

922/923 Child Development I & II 

€924/C925 Human Develop. IéeII 

See Se rae 
fuman 

€082/83 APP Child Development 


1925 Music Video Lab 


PHYSICAL EDUC/JHEALTH 
FH70 Fr. Health &Phys.Ed 
P171/172/173/174 P.E. Grade Nine 
PE. numbers should be 

entered to reflect jate 


juarter. (e.g.GM 71, G 
EM73 or CM74) 
PL10 Health Is Us 
GM71/72/73/74 Student Mentors 


PL31/33 Violence Prevention 
Resuscitation 





PV11/14 Volleyball I 
PV21/24 Volleyball I 


PT21/24Tennis I 

PT34 Tennis Il 

PD12/13 Dance Aerobics 
PW11/12/13/14 Weight Training 
PE11/14 Exercise Aerobics 
PN11/12/14 Nutrition/ Exercise Fitness 
PY32 


/34Stress t 
PS81/82/83/84 Red 


Swimming 
Non Swimmer, Adv. Beginner 
/Life Guard Training 


PS33/34 Swim for Fitness 
PS61/63 Basic Water Rescue 
PS72/74 tic 

PALA indoor oe 
PA24 Outdoor Ropes Course 
PA31 Canoeing 

PA52/53 Downhill Skiing 


READING 
R101/102 Reading LabI 
R201/202 Reading Lab I 
R301/302 Reading Lab III 
R401/402 Reading Lab IV 
R991 S.A.T. Preparation 
R020 Critical Read. /Think./ 
Strategies 


$565 Intensive Biology 
Genes 


$867 B 
S848 
$820 Astronomy /Metero! 

$821 Prin/ Design & Intro. ics 
$560 Intro Physical Science 

$830 Ph: 


$822 Chemis’ 


S926M Biology t 

S171M Scientific Prin. Enrichment 
S470M A-P. Enrichment 

S077M Science Team/Westinghouse 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

See section for 9th/10th grade 
course num 

80 A/B Economics 

H81 A/B Honors Issues of 20th Cent. 


H82 A/B of World 
HS A/BRetiobe, 


H87 A/B Black 

H88 A/B/ Phoraiien 2 2th Cent 
H89 Issues 20th 

H861 A. P. U.S. History 


HOUSES/PROGRAMS 
See section for course numbers. 
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level for the course, and degree of course difficulty. 
Subject Area/Departmest Course Difficulty 


Suggested Grade Level 





C.R.L.S./COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 







































C.R.L.S. GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 





Colleges Recent Graduates Are Attending 

American University, Babson College, Bard College, Barnard College, 
Bates College, Bay State Junior College, Bentley College, Berklee College of 
Music, Boston College, Boston University, Bowdoin College, Brandeis 
University, Bridgewater State College, Brown University, Bryant College, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bunker Hill Community College, Burdett College, 
Carnegie-Mellon University, Clark University, Columbia University, Con- 
necticut College, Comell University, Curry College, Emerson College, 
Emmanuel College, Emory University, Endicott College, Fashion Institute of 
Boston, Fisher Junior College, Fisk University, Fitchburg State College, 
Fordham University, George Washington University, Harvard Univesity, 
Haverford College, Howard University, Johnson & Wales University, Lawrence 
University, Lesley College, Massachusetts Bay Community College, Massa- 
chusetts College of Art, McGill University, Michigan State University, 
Middlesex Community College, Mills College, Morehouse College, Mount 


Obtain a minimum of 200 credits as outlined. Five 
credits are awarded for successful completion of courses 
meeting every block for one semester. Ten credits are 
awarded for successful completion of year-long courses. 
Courses which meet fewer than three days out of four 
offer variable credit. 


LANGUAGE ARTS (ENGLISH): (40 credits) 
Pass 8 semesters. Students must take 2 semesters 


of English every year. 
MATHEMATICS: (20 credits) 


Pass 2 years. Holyoke College, Mt. Ida College, Newbury Junior College, New England 
College, New York University, North Adams State College, Northeastern 

. University, Oberlin College, Pine Manor College, Penn State University, 
SCIENCE: (20 credits) Pitzer College, Pomona College, Providence College, Rhode Island School 
Pass 2 years. of Design, Ripon College, Rutgers University, Salem State College, Sarah 


Lawrence College, Seton Hall University, Simmons College, Smith College, 
Spelman College, St. Lawrence University, Suffolk University, SUNY/ 
Purchase, Syracuse University, Tufts University, Tuskegee University, Uni- 
versity of California/Berkeley, University of California/Santa Cruz, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, University of Connecticut, University of Denver, University 
of Hartford, University of Dlinois, University of Lowell, University of 
Massachusetts/Amherst, University of Massachusetts/Boston, University of 
Michigan, University of North Carolina/Chapel Hill, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, University of Rochester, University of Vermont, University of Vir- 
ginia, University of Southem California, Vassar College, Wellesley College, 
Wentworth Institute, Wesleyan University, Westfield State College, Wheaton 
College, Wheelock College, Wilberforce University, Williams College, Win- 
ston-Salem State University, Worcester State College 


SOCIAL STUDIES: (30 credits) 
Pass 3 years, including U.S. History. 


HEALTH/PHYSICAL EDUCATION: (21 credits) 
Earn 16 credits in P.E. (equivalent of 1 per quarter 
for each of four years), Earn 5 credits in Health. 
Pass a swimming course. 


ELECTIVE COURSES: (69 credits) 
Choose from the above areas, and from Art, Drama, 
Music, Modern Foreign Language, Home Economics 
and Human Development, Business and Computer 
Science and Technology, and from courses in the 
Rindge School of Technical Arts. 


ACADEMIC GOOD STANDING AT C.R.LS. 
SOPHOMORE REQUIREMENT: Student must have 50 credits and have passed 9th grade English core and one year of physical education. 


JUNIOR REQUIREMENT: Student must have earned 110 credits. He/she must have passed 9th and 10th grade English core, two years of 
EL aaa a alin adele ear rompers epic age eat er lenin onal 2 ageing 


SENIOR REQUIREMENT: Student must have earned 150 credits. He/she must have passed 9th, 10th, and 11th grade English; plus three 
eee oaks Ges oot etti nen 
par requirement in math or science must schedule these courses and complete all ; : 





LANGUAGE ARTS # 





LANGUAGE ARTS # 





LANGUAGE ARTS # LANGUAGE ARTS # 





SOCIAL STUDIES # 







SOCIAL STUDIES # 





MATHEMATICS # 





MATH 4 ef ELECTIVE 


MATHEMATICS # MATE # eg ELECTIVE 





SCIENCE # SCIENCE 4 ax ELECTIVE 


SCIENCE # 
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SCIENCE # ax ELECTIVE 








PHYS. ED. # PHYS. ED. # 





PHYS.ED. # PHYS.ED. # 


Full courses - Half courses 
. Technical Arts + * Fine Arts 





SOCIAL ST. # or ELECTIVE 


SOCIAL ST. # or ELECESVE 





Arts) » Business 


COLLEGE ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Admission requirements vary among 
colleges. Students should consult with their 
counselors and read the college catalog for the 
admission requirements for a specific college or 
university. Listed below are requirements for 
admission to Massachusetts four-year public 
colleges. (1 unit = 1 year long course = 10 CRLS credits) 


ENGLISH: (4 units) Courses emphasizing reading, 
writing, composition and literature. Students must be 
able to comprehend and communicate ideas to succeed 


in college. 


MATHEMATICS: (3 units) Algebra I and II, Geometry, 
Trigonometry & Mathematical Analysis. A fourth year of 
math is recommmended for students interested in 
college physics or engineering. 


NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES: (2 units) 
College Preparatory Science (with lab) such as Chemis- 
try, Biology, Physics. (Many private schools and state 
schools outside of Massachusetts require more.) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: (2 units) Includes one year of U.S. 
History and Government. These course are essential for 
students to become effective citizens in a democratic 
society. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: (2 units) Two years of a single 
foreign language is a minimum. Three years or more are 
recommended. 


ELECTIVES: (3 units) Students must choose from 
specified groups — English, Mathematics, Computer 
Science, Natural and Physical Sciences, Social Science, 
Foreign Languages, the Visual and Performing Arts and 
the Humanities — that expand their educational 
experience. 









LANGUAGE ARTS # 










LANGUAGE ARTS # 












SCHIAL SY. # .or ELECTIVE 





SCHIEAL ST. # ov ELECTIVE 















MATH & or ELECTIVE 









MATH # of ELECTIVE 












SCLENCE # oc ELECTIVE 










SCIENCE # oc ELECTIVE 






MATHEMATICS 


Full courses will 


meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 





STAFF 
Paul Lyons, Coordinator Doug McGlathery, Staff Developer | Maurice Page, Staff Developer 
Nancy Burns Wadie Geraigery Leslie Mili 
Audrey Cabral-Pini Charlene Greene Peter Mili 
Peg Cassidy Elizabeth Griffiths Kathleen Moore 
Kathleen Conaty Francis Hallice JoAnn Riese 
Elizabeth Curry Julie Hochstadt Richard Santoro 
Paul Frassa Jeanne Jacobs Paul Starek 
Tom Fratto Robert Kelley Kathleen Wamness 





The Mathematic Department 
computer science for students of different abilities and interests. Although only two years 
of mathematics is required for graduation, many students take three or four years. The 
study of mathematics is important as a tool for effective citizenship, as a tool for 
functioning in a technological world, as a system in its own right, or as a fulfillment of 
college entrance requirements. 


offers a wide choice of courses in mathematics and 


This chart of course offerings shows some desirable sequences of courses for students 
of particular abilities, interests, and backgrounds. Although considerable flexibility is 
possible, parents and students should consider one of the suggested sequential patterns. 
It is possible to switch from one sequence to another at many points. 


All ninth and tenth grade students are required to be enrolled in a mathematics course, 
exclusive of computer science courses. Credits in Computer Science do not count towards 
the 2 year math graduation requirement. 











M103 General Math 

This course, geared to the student needing strengthening of the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, is designed to review the basic skills of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of whole numbers. Estimation, measurement, graphs, probability, 
and statistics will also be covered. Once these skills are developed, the student will 
apply taxes, retailing, investment and other topics. The particular strength of this 
course is its stress on basic skills and its application to the student’s needs at home, in 
school, and in the community. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9, Length: Year, Basic, Prerequisite: General Math I or equivalent 


M701 Pre-Algebra 

This course is designed for students who are not ready foralgebra, but who plan to take 
algebra the following year. Students will review fundamental math skills and learn the 
concepts and skills they need to succeed in first year algebra. Topics include variables, 
formulas, ratio, percent, equations, integers, graphing, statistics and simple probabil- 
ity. 

ee 10, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, Basic 


M015 Algebra I - Basic 

This is a basic algebra course which includes a spiral development of algebraic topics 
including the structure of algebra, the solution of equations, the patterns of reasoning 
and the techniques of problem solving. The pace of this course is moderate. The course 
is not as rigorous as M031. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Basic 


M031 Algebra I - Standard 

This course includes all the objectives of a regular algebra course. Each topic is 
thoroughly covered. The course includes addition and multiplication of real numbers, 
work with polynomials, special products and factoring, functions, relations, graphs, 
quadratic equations and inequalities. The pace of this course is moderate to fairly 
rapid. This course is more rigorous than M015. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


M060 Algebra I - Honors 

This rigorous course includes all the objectives of the regular algebra course but at an 
accelerated rate. Other topics covered include an in-depth study of systems of linear 
equations and inequalities, powers, roots, radicals and proportions. This course, 
eet de ea with motivation and ability of high quality, progresses ata rapid 


el 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced 


M780 Math Lab 
This course is designed for students who need to strengthen their understanding of 
lin preparation for IL. Class size will be small so that content can be 
adapted to the needs of the students. The goals of this course are to have the 
participants learn to value mathematics, become more confident in one’s own ability, 
become a mathematical problem sdolver, learn to communicate and reason math- 
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POSSIBLE SEQUENCE OF COURSES 


BASIC 

Pre-Algebra (M701) 
Algebra 1- Basic (M015) 
Geometry - Basic (M011) 
Algebra 2 - Basic (M912) 


BASIC 

General Math 1 (M103). 
Pre-Algebra (M701) 2 

Algebra 1- Basic (M015) _ 
am ei (Moi) 

BASIC 


INTERMEDIATE 
_ Algebra I - Basic (M015) 


_ Algebra 1 - Standard (M031) 
UCSMP Algebra 1/Geometry (M520) 
Geometry - Standard (M055) 
‘Algebra 2- Standard (M965) 


M520 UCSMP Algebra I/Geometry 

This course is designed for students who have completed the equivalent of a half-year 
of Algebra I or those who have completed a full year of Algebra I but are not proficient 
in the subject. The first semester will be spent on learning how to solve equations, 
graph lines, find slope, work with exponents, manipulate polynomials, and solve 
systems of equations. During the second semester of this course the students will begin 
the study of UCSMP Geometry. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10 Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: 1/2 year of Algebra 


M011 Geometry - Basic 
A basic course with emphasis on the practical applications of Geometry including a 
study of geometric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency and 


- similarity, areas, volumes and deductive proofs. Computational skills and numerical 


applications are stressed throughout the course in a manipulative manner. The pace 
of this course is moderate. This course is not as rigorous as M055. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9-12, Length: Year, Basic, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


M055 Geometry - Standard 

A modern course including a study of practical geometric relationships, deductive 
reasoning, logic, parallelism, congruency and similarity. Areas, volumes, similar 
solids, deductive proofs, constructions, computational skills, and numerical applica- 
tions are stressed throughout the course. The pace of this course is moderate to fairly 
rapid. This course is more rigorous than M931. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


M066 Geometry - Honors 

An enriched and accelerated course including a rigorous study of practical geometric 
relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency, similarity and trignometric 
ratios. Area, volume, similar solids, deductive proofs, construction, loci, computa- 
tional skills, and numerical applications are stressed. Coordinate geometry and some 
non-Euclidian geometry are also included. This course is designed for students with 
motivation and ability of high quality. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


M912 Algebra II - Basic 

This course reviews, applies and extends the basic skills learned in Algebra I. Some of 
the topics discussed are the real number system, rational expressions, inequalities, 
quadratics, polynomials, graphing, and practical applications of the above. The pace 
of this course is moderate. This course is not as rigorous as M965. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Basic, Prerequisite: Algebra I, Geometry 


M965 Algebra II - Standard 

This is a regular intermediate algebra course including rational, irrational, and 

complex numbers; equalities and inequalities, quadratics, conics, the solution and 

a of these systems; polynomials, exponential and logarithmic functions. Arith- 
and geometric on 


M666 Algebra II - Honors 

Anin-depthand rigorous study of intermediate algebra for advanced students. Topics 
covered are: the number system; equalities and inequalities; polynomials and rational 
algebraic expressions; sequences and series; radicals, irrational numbers and complex 
numbers; quadratic equations and conic sections; polynomial, exponential and 
logartihmic functions; trigonometric functions; determinants, probability, permuta- 
tions, and combinations. This course is designed for students with motivation and 
ability of high quality. The pace of this course is rapid. 

Credits: 16, Grade Level: 10,11, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Algebra I, Geometry 


M819 Trigonometry - Basic 

This course provides students with a review of Algebra and Geometry skills, leading 
to anintroductory analysis of other important mathematical topics. The course content 
includes study of Cartesian methods; linear and quadratic equations; the conic 
sections, inequalities; functions and relations; circular functions and their graphs; 
triangle trigonometry, trigonometric identities; and solving trigonometric equations. 
The first semester will include some preparation for college entrance exams. The pace 
of this course is moderate. This course is not as rigorous as M859. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Algebra I, Geometry, Algebra II 


M859 Trigonometry - Standard 

This course provides students with a review of Algebra and Geometry skills, leading 
toan introductory analysis of other important mathematical topics. The course content 
includes study of Cartesian methods; linear and quadratic equations; the conic 
sections; inequalities; functions and relations; circular functions and their graphs; 
triangle trigonometry, trigonometric identities; and solving trigonometric equations. 
This course isan excellent preparation for future study in science and /or mathematics. 
The first semester will include some preparation for college entrance exams. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Algebra I, Geometry, Algebra II 


M865 Pre-Calculus 

Pre-Calculus is a rigorous course for the motivated and high ability student. The topics 
studied are linear relations and functions, trigonometry (functions, graphs, inverses 
and applications), sequences and series, polar coordinates and complex numbers, 
exponential and logarithmic functions. The course will also extend analytic geometry 
to include differentiation and integration, limits, tangents, velocity, acceleration and 
application of these topics. The pace of this course is rapid. 

Fri apes 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Algebra II Honors or Algebra II with Departmental 


M465 Advanced Placement Mathematics: Calculus 

This course is designed for the able and ambitious student who is ready for college 
level study in mathematics. A rigorous course of study is planned and requires that 
students have a thorough knowledge of college preparatory mathematics including 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, analytic geometry, and elementary functions. The 
pace of this course is rapid and it is expected that all students will take the Advanced 
Placement Exam: Calculus AB at the end of the course. Additional topics will be 
provided for those students who qualify forthe Advanced Placement Exam: Calculus 
BC. Graphing calculators will be used throughout this course; it is strongly recom- 
mended that each student have a graphing calculator available for personal use. 
Credits: 16, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Pre-Calculus or Departmental Approval 


M467 Advanced Mathematics 

This course provides an alternative to advanced placement mathematics for motivated 
and high ability students. The course curriculum focuses on answering the question, 
“Just what is math used for?”. Contemporary issues and problems such as elections, 
scheduling, and economics are investigated in a way that conveys the power of 
modern mathematics. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Algebra II Honors or Pre-Calculus 


Kaplan SAT Prep 

The Stanley H. Kaplan Educational Center, leaders inSAT prep for over 50 years, offers 
you a one quarter course, 5 days each week, to help you attain your best SAT score. 
Kaplan Test Prep is an intensive program for serious students. Students will review 
substantive verbal and math material, with an emphasis on developing test-taking 
techniques and strategies. In order to participate in the SAT course the student must 
have successfully completed Algebra I, Geometry and the grade 9 and 10 core English. 
If enough students are interested, there will be a 7:30 A.M. class. 

Credits: 25 for the entire course; Length: 1 quarter; Students must take both the English and 
Math sections. There is a fee for materials. 


Please register as follows: 


7:30 A.M. Class During the School Day 

ecba/mcba _ Seniors 1st quarter ecbw/mcbw Seniors 1st quarter 
ecbb/mcbb Seniors /Juniors 2nd quarter ecbx/mcbx _ Seniors/Juniors 2nd quarter 
ecbc/mcbe —_ Juniors 3rd quarter ecby/meby Juniors 3rd quarter 
ecbd/mcbd Juniors 4th quarter ecbz/mcbz —_ Juniors 4th quarter 





Computer Science 


M071 Introduction to Computers and Information Systems 

The goal of this course is to take the mystery out of computers. Students will be 
instructed in the basics of computer programming and will be helped to appreciate the 
computer's capabilities. Topics covered include: data processing functions, computer 
hardware and software, historical development, and the uses and effects of computers 
on society. Software packages and programming in both Karel and BASIC are 
introduced. The hardware used will be the DEC-system (time-sharing) and the 
Macintosh (microcomputer). 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


M927 BASIC Programming 

This course incomputer language and programming techniques continues instruction 
in the BASIC language leading into advanced topics of arrays, subroutines and files. 
Students will design, code, test, debug, and fully document programs in BASIC and 


TRUE BASIC using both the Dec-System and Apple Macintosh computer. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


M925 Pascal Programming 
The Pascal programming language is the primary focus of this course. Students will 


become skilled at using this language, both in a time-sharing environment, and a 
micro-computer environment. Programming structure and style will be strongly 
emphasized. There will be a detailed study of program design and data structures. 
Students will learn to incorporate “library” routines written by the class into their 
programs. There will be ample opportunity to use the extensive graphics capability of 
the Macintosh computer. This course is a prerequisite for Advanced Placement 
Computer Science (M868). 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: BASIC Programming 


M868 Advanced Placement Computer Science 

This course is designed to prepare students for both A and the AB advanced placement 
computer science exams in May. The pace of the course is quick and knowledge of basic 
concepts in PASCAL is assumed. We will be programming in PASCAL on Macintosh 
computers. Above and beyond the features of PASCAL topics will include: strategies 
for writing large programs (how to break a task into manageable chunks), choosing/ 
designing the best data structure oralgorithm fora task (knowing when to use anarray 
vs. a linked list, recursion vs. iteration), graphics (Quick Draw routines as well as 
general graphic algorithms), etc. These concepts are very important to the budding 
software engineer who plans to learn similar languages like C. Programming projects 
will have a real-world context (recognizing regions in satellite data, fast ways to find 
wordsina large text file) and will often require up to 21/2 hours of coding in addition 
to class time. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Pascal Programming 


M964 Hypercard® Programming 

Hypercard® allows many non-programmers to create powerful tools on the Macin- 
tosh® Common screen items, like buttons and graphics, can be easily manipulated. 
Underneath the surface of Hypercard® is a unique authoring environment and a full- 
blown programming language. This course will set out to illustrate the features of 
Hypercard® from browsing to language. The bulk of the course will involve learning 
the concepts behind Hypercard®'s "object oriented" structure: types of objects, how 
they pass messages to each other; and the features of the scripting language: what a 
handler is, how variables are treated, the window, etc. Projects will include 
creating simple animations, "front ends" for the Macintosh® screen, stacks that teach 
something or tell a story to young children, controlling external devices, and more. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: BASIC Programming, working 
knowledge of the Macintosh® (text editing, windows, menus...), or Departmental approval. 
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SCIENCE 


Full courses will 
meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 








The science courses offered at C.R.L.S. are designed to produce an organized sequence 
of experiences that will help students develop the ability to understand and to appreciate 
the physical world in this technological age. These experiences promote: 1) the ability to 
distinguish between scientific evidence and personal opinion by inquiry and questioning; 
2) the ability to recognize the role of observation and experimentation in the development 
of scientific theories;3) the skill to gather information through laboratory, field trips, and 
library work; 4) the ability to understand, in some depth, the unifying concepts of lifeand 

Acquiring scientific knowledge about how the world works does not necessarily lead 
toan understanding of how science itselfworks. Neither does knowledge of the philosophy 
and sociology of science alone lead to a scientific understanding of the world. The goal of 
the Science Department is to weave these different aspects of science together so that they 
reinforce one another. 


A scientific world view is not something that working scientists spend a lot of time 
discussing. They just do science. But underlying their work are several core beliefs. One 
is that by working together over time, people can figure out how the world works. Another 
is that the universe is a unified system and knowledge gained from studying one part of 
it can often be applied to other parts. Yet another is that knowledge is both stable and 
subject to change. 


The department provides a wide variety of science courses in the areas of biological 
and physical sciences. The chart of course offerings shows courses offered in the sciences. 
Any science teacher or a guidance counselor will help you select the proper course 
sequence according to your past experience in science, interest and future plans. In all 
science courses an original research project is encouraged. The department sponsors a 
Science Fair in March, in which students are asked to participate. 





$170 Scientific Principles 

Scientific Principles is a multi-levelled course which provides an introduction to the 
basic principles of Mechanical Physics, Physical Science and Chemistry. Teacher 
collaboration and an experimental approach make for a unique educational opportu- 
nity especially designed to give 9th grade students a strong start in high school level 
science. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


$882 Climatology 

Climatology is designed to give students an understanding of meterology, atmo- 
spheric science, and the reasons behind climatological changes around the world. 
Students will learn how the sun-earth alignment causes the seasons and can contribute 
to long term climatic changes. Students will become familiar with the tools, charts, 
graphs and terms used in conjunction with the study of climate. Topics which will be 
discussed include: global warming, desert encroachment in Northern Africa, rain 
forest ion, and rising sea levels. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester (repeated Fall and Spring), Multi-leveled, Prerequisite: Juniors and 
Seniors who have one year of science 


$901 General Biology 

This course teaches an appreciation for life and the living things that surround and 
affect us in our everyday activites. It introduces the basic unit of life, the cell, and its 
components and applies this information to a comparative survey of the life processes 
in the 5 kingdoms of living things: bacteria and viruses, protists, fungi, plants, and 
animals. Also presented is an overview of human body systems including the hows 
and whys of what causes our bodies to function. Emphasis is placed on human 

, inheritance, and DNA, the heriditary material. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Basic 


$920 Biology 

Biology isan intermediate course in which basic concepts that govern the living world 
are investigated and applied in laboratory work, microscopy, and dissecting. Included 
inthe year long study is cell structure, cell division, reproduction, genetics, immunity, 
evolution, basic ecology, and an in-depth study of the five kingdoms of living things. 
Focus is upon awareness and iation for life forms from the cell to more complex 

and the similarities among all living things. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


r 





S565 Intensive Biology 

Intensive Biology is anaccelerated introductory course which provides students with 
an understanding of the fundamental concepts of the cell, genetics, evolution, ecology, 
plants, animals, and human systems. Laboratory investigations and dissection are 
important aspects of this course. Students will be expected to form hypotheses, do 
experiments, collect dataand draw conclusions. Completing an original investigation 
(science fair project) is strongly recommended. Critical thinking skills areemphasized. 
Freshmen who have a keen interest and a proven attitude in science are encouraged 


to enroll. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Previous academic excellence in science 


S978 Designer Genes (formerly “The Genetic Basis of Disease”) 

Why are some diseases inherited from parents that are perfectly healthy? What is the 
difference between infectious and genetic disease? What techniques are available to 
identify a person at risk for genetic disease? How do we decide who should know their 
genetic make-up and what to do with that information? How do we develop guide- 
lines forthese advancements that are equitable for ALL? Who pays forthe researchand 
who makes a profit? Why are genetics and techniques of analyzing families for their 
traits important to understanding genetic disease? Students will use cutting edge lab 
techniques just as scientists use in their labs to try to answer these questions about 
devastating diseases. Finally, students will learn how the Biotechnology industry in 
Massachusetts is using these modern technologies by investigating how an idea is 
turned into a profit-making product. This course is lab oriented with an emphasis in 
investigative skills. 

Credits: 5, Multi-leveled, Prerequisite: One year of biology, Offered only Semester 1 


$979 Is It Catching? Infectious Disease 

Why are some diseases “catching” and others aren't? Why do some diseases affect lots 
of people quickly (epidemics) and others do not? How does my body fight off 
invaders? What kind of organisms can and do invade my body? Why do third world 
countries experience more diseases than developed countries? What does our govern- 
ment do to help fight disease? How has biotechnology contributed to making new 
treatments for these diseases? How will health care reform affect research and 
treatment of infectious disease? If you are curious about just a few of these questions, 
this one semester course is for you. The class will involve current lab techniques, 
reading of current literature and research projects. 

Credits: 5, Multi-leveled, Prerequisite: One year of biology, Offered only Semester 2 


$840 Human Anatomy/Physiology 

This is a comprehensive lab based course in human anatomy and physiology. It is 
recommended for those students witha strong interest in human biology. It will focus 
on the interaction of human systems, with a strong emphasis placed on molecular 
biology, behavior and ethics. The course will include histology, dissection, skeletal 
reconstruction, and an exposure to surgical technique. Field trips and out of class 
projects will be emphasized. One experimental project/paper will be required each 
semester. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Biology, Chemistry recommended 


For the 1994-95 school year, weare offering an additional Anatomy and Physiology course that 
integrates Anatomy and Physiology with on-site visits to local health care facilities. The goal 
of the program is to enhance career awareness and to engage students in academically 
challenging learning activities. Throughout the course of the year, students will become better 
able to investigate real life medical problems. Their knowledge of health, the body, and how it 
functions will also help them to better understand the role of the health care professional. 


$960 Human Anatomy and Physiology—Health Careers Partnership 

The study of the structure and function of the human body. Understanding the 
concepts of physiology and how the body maintains homeostasis. The study of each 
system will be augmented with rotations to local health care facilities where students 
willengage inlearning activities. Eight real-life case studies will be investigated. Areas 
of collaboration include rehabilitation services, clinical laboratory, ultrasonography, 
radiology, respiratory, and neurology. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Intermediate, Prerequisite: A biology course, chemistry (may be taken concurrently) 


S859/H859 Psychobiology 
Are criminals born or made? Is there an alcoholism gene? Does schizophrenia run in 
families? In Psychobiology, you will not learn the absolute answers to these questions, 
but through an integrated approach to the study of behavior, you will learn how to 
think more critically about these issues. Topics include: creativity, intelligence, cogni- 
tion, neurobiology, ethology, sociobiology, aggresion, gender, behaviorism, mind- 
body issues, personality theory, and psychopathology. Tests will require students to 
polish their skills in the art of writing a short essay. Credit can be obtained in science 
or social studies. : ; ‘ 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year Advanced, Prerequisite: Biology 
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Physical Science S560 


Chemistry in the Community $828 
Grades 11,12, Intermediate 
ce, 


“AP Chemistry $460 
~~ Grade 12, Advanced 


S465 Advanced Placement Biology 

A.P. Biology is a college level course that builds on the knowledge obtained in Biology, 
Chemistry and Physics. This course will emphasize biological principles from an 
evolutionary perspective. The first semester will examine cells as evolved systems for 
the capture and transformation of energy. The second semester will build on the first 
examining the evolution of plants and animals as organ systems, followed by an 
examination of their interaction in populations and communities. This course is 
designed to prepare students for the A.P. Exam given by the College Entrance Board 
in May. A score of 3, 4, or 5 is accepted by cooperating colleges for college credit. All 
students are expected to take the exam. 

This course is currently participating in a collaboration between Harvard University, 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute and C.R.LS. This collaboration gives students the 
opportunity to learn new lab techniques, participate in a lecture series put on by 
Harvard professors and compete for summer positions in Harvard laboratories. 
Credits: 11, Periods: 1 block plus one 65 minute enrichment section, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 


Prerequisite: Biology & Chemistry. Physics is encouraged as well. It is expected that students will have demonstrated 
academic excellence in biology and chesmitry 


S810 Ecology and Environmental Science 

The first third of this course focuses on ecological principles that act as a framework 
for the course. The second third of this course explores environmental resources, how 
they are being used and misused, and how resource misuse affects ecosystems and our 
future. During the last third of the course students will demonstrate their knowledge 
of ecology and the environment by developing alternatives to some specific environ- 
mental problems. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Either Biology, Chemistry or Scientific 
Principles course 


S867 Biotechnology 

Science, particularly biotechnology, is using the discoveries in biochemistry, molecu- 
lar biology, biophysics and bioengineering to examine nature in an integrated way. 
Each year new techniques are invented to push forward this effort. The biotechnology 
course at C.R.L.S. stresses interdisciplinary science by incorporating the study of 
organic chemistry, biochemistry, and molecular biology both in class work and 
laboratory experiences. It also calls on the expertise of four university professors and 
two corporate science advisors. At times the class will visit university and genetic 
engineering laboratories. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Chemistry and Biology 


$848 Processes in Environmental Science 

Can I really make a difference in the realm of ecology? Why has the family water bill 
increased so much in the last few years? Should we really be that concerned about the 
ozone layer? Questions like the ones above will be investigated in this new course, 
which utilizes a collaborative, integrative approach. Topics include fundamentals of 
ecology, hydrology, mineral and fuel use and abuse, hazardous wastes, and environ- 
mental ethics and decision-making. Students will learn about issues from different 
Perspectives, allowing them to understand the underlying political implications 
responsible for policy decisions. Case studies will be used whenever applicable. A 
_ Major focus of the course will be the integration of classroom work with experiences 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY SCIENCE (CONT'D) 


Is It Catching? S979 
Multi-leveled (One semester) 


Ecology and Environmental Science $810 
Grade 11/12, Basic 


Processes in Environmental Science $848 
Grades 11/12, Intermediate 


Climatology S982 
Grades 11/12, Multi-leveled (One semester) 


Astronomy/Meterology $820 
Grade 11/12, Intermediate (One semester) 


les of Design & Intr to Mechanics $821 
Grade 11/12, Intermediate (One semester) 


Psychobiology $859/H859 
Grades 11/12, Advanced 


Biotechnology $867 
Grades 11/12, Advanced 


$820 Astronomy & Meterology 

The purpose of Astronomy is to acquaint the student with the fundamental processes 
of the solar system and universe. Each student will produce scale models of planet 
orbits using the same methods used by scientists who made some of the original 
discoveries. After learning how to make and operate a telescope, students will 
experience the thrill of observing the sky at night and seeing for themselves how new 
discoveries are made. By the end of the course, most students will have a better 
understanding of where human beings fit into the universe. Meterology covers the 
tools and techniques of weather forecasting. Students will learn how to gather their 
own dataas well as how to gain access to data from the various weather services. With 
the necessary data in hand, we will produce our own forecasts in class. By the end of 
thecourse, students should understand how the professional meterologists make their 


predictions and when to trust or not to trust the weather report. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Fall Semester, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Previous course in science 


$821 Principles of Design & Introduction to Mechanics 

Have you ever wanted to build a toy car? A car that is motor driven and you control 
witha joystick? Wouldn't you love to enter your vehicle in a contest and beat out your 
fellow students ina thrilling race? Principles of Design is a third term course intended 
to introduce you to the concepts of designing and building structures and machines. 
The principles of friction, force, and torque will be studied, particularly inthe way they 
affect small moving objects. Each student will build a machine in class and compete in 
the school's design contest, an annual televised event in which students vie head to 
head to see which entry can best perform this year's challenge. 

How far will a football go when kicked at 30 miles per hour? What is the best way to 
kick the football? What is a safe speed when driving on a winding road during a 
snowstorm? Shouldn't you know how to make predictions like these? Introduction to 
Mechanicsisa fourth term course which consists primarily of student exercises and lab 
experiments. Through frequent class activities, students will discover the principles 
that govern how bodies move under the influence of many forces. Students will 
maintain a journal of the course's accomplishments. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Spring Semester, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Previous course in science 


S560 Introductory Physical Science 

LPS. is an intensive laboratory course based on the idea that the student's ability to 
understand the discoveries of others rests on his/her having real experiences in 
experimental science. Students will formulate and test hypotheses, collectand analyze 
data by mathematical methods, and keep a laboratory notebook. Topics include 


conservation of matter, solubility, radioactivity and the atomic model of matter. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: 8th grade math average of 80 or above 


$830 Physics 

Modern approaches in teaching basic concepts in physics are utilized. The course is 
divided into six units: mechanics, matter and energy, wave motion, electricity, 
magnetism, and electronics. Emphasis is always placed on scientific principles, but no 
attempt is made to completely separate science from technology. This class is a broad 
overview of many different physics concepts. ; 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Basic/Intermediate, Prerequisite: Algebra I 





$835 Principles of Physics 

This course introduces the student to all the major concepts of physics through 
scientific inquiry, with an emphasis on the historical development of physical laws. 
Topics include motion, electricity, magnetism, light, heat, sound. It is intended to 
prepare students for introductory college physics, but it is also suitable for students 
who do not intend to further their studies in science. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Algebra I] and another lab science course 


$865 Advanced Physics 

Advanced Physics is an intensive laboratory course in which applications to the real 
world are explored through experimentation and class discussion. Students will learn 
to interpret experimental dataand communicate theirconclusions through written lab 
reports. Topics such as Mechanics, Energy and Momentum, Electricity, Magnetism, 
and Light are covered in depth. Students will be well prepared to take a physics 
Achievement Test at the end of the year. 

Credit: 14, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Algebra I] and concurrent Pre-calculus course 


$866 A.P. Physics 

The course is designed as a second year physics course to prepare students for the 
Advanced Placement Physics C Exam (calculus based). Students are expected to have 
completed, or be taking concurrently, a course in calculus. The ideal mathematics 
course is M465, Advanced Placement Mathematics: Calculus. 

Credits: 14, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Previous course in Physics and concurrent 
Calculus course 


$801 General Chemistry 

General Chemistry covers all the basic concepts of a first year survey course including 
elements, compounds, mixtures, solutions, and acid-base theory. Mathematics is 
minimized. The pace is moderate with experiments done at appropriate times. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Basic, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


$822 Chemistry 

Students will deal with the structure of matter and how concepts and principles are 
developed from observationsand data. Demonstrations, laboratory experiementsand 
problem-solving techniques are used. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


$828 Chemistry in the Community 

This is a chemistry course designed to teach traditional chemical concepts in the 
context of social issues such as water use, resource management, nuclear energy and 
atmospheric pollution. A laboratory component is part of the course. This chemistry 
course is intended for non-science majors. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


S460 Advanced Placement Chemistry 

Advanced Placement Chemistry is a course designed to cover a survey of topics of 
general chemistry as ina freshman course at the university level. The stress will be on 
inorganic chemistry, atomic structure, bonding, reactions, periodicity and equilib- 
rium. Students are expected to take the A-P. examination for college credit. Students 


applying should have done well in regular high school chemistry and be prepared to 
do university level work. 


Credits: 14, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Completion of Chem Study (S660) with a Baverage 
or better, or completion of Chemistry (S822) with an A average. Previous or concurrent enrollement in Physics. Suggested 


$660 Intensive Chemistry 
Intensive Chemistry is an accelerated course. It is laboratory-oriented and covers 
atomicstructure, periodictrends, equations, stoichiometry, gas laws, acid-base theory, 


solutions, elements, and compounds and their interaction. 
Credits: 14, Grade Level: 10,11, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Algebra I 





i carry technical as well as academic credits. The following two courses replace $918, The Craft of Science 
i $918 T1PH Introduction to Physics and Engineering I 
: This is a hands-on, interdisciplinary with 


physics and mechanical engineering, and also practice their math skills. Students take the 
i school classrooms where they assist teachers in using the 


| Credits: 5 (single or double science and technical credit), Grade Level: 10,11,12, Basic, Prerequisite: Basic Algebra 
| $844 TIPE Physics and Engineering II 
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} Introduction to Science Modules: The following courses will meet three times out of an eight day cycle. 
: These courses are designed toprovide support and enrichment to studentsin the sciences. Students should : 
: beaware of theneed toschedule matching classes in the same time block, suchas anart, dance, music, math : 
: or drama class that meets less than five times within an eight day cycle. H 











: $928M Physics Enrichment: Further Study/Problem Solving : 
} This course module may only be taken in conjunction with a Physics course. The purpose of : 
! this course is to provide an opportunity for more in-depth study of topics studied in physics : 
: courses. Students in this course will do further analytical and laboratory work to gaina more ; 
: through understanding of physics concepts as well as focus on physics problem-solving : 
: techniques and the use of mathematics in physics. Students in this course will do further : 
: analytical and laboratory work. H 
: Credits: Variable, Grade Level: 11,12, Basic/Intermediate, Prerequisite: Any concurrent physics course 


} $927M Chemistry Enrichment: Further Study/Problem Solving i 
| This course is designed to provide support for students who take chemistry. It is intended to i 
: encourage students to meet the challenge of chemistry courses and to stretch academically. : 
{It will meet the needs of the students. The course will include tutorial support, math skill- ; 
: building, geared specifically to chemistry and additional explanation of theory as needed. : 
: Experimenting with Mac Lab equipment, temperature probes, and new software will 
: encourage small group work and cooperative learning. Science fair projects, individual and : 
: group efforts, will be encouraged. i 
: Credits: Variable, Grade Level: 10, 11,12, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Any concurrent physics course 


; S926M Biology Enrichment: Further Study/Problem Solving H 
: This course may be taken in conjunction with any other biology course. The purpose of this : 
; module is to provide an opportunity for an enriched study of topics in biology. Problem i 
: solving skills, laboratory work, and microcomputer labs will be used to support student : 
: understanding of concepts in biology. i 
i Credits: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10, Basic/Intermediate, Prerequisite: Any concurrent biology course 


} $171M Scientific Principles Enrichment: Further Study/Problem Solving H 
} This course may be taken in conjunction with the Scientific Principles course. The purpose of 
i this module is to provide an opportunity for an in-depth study of topics in Scientific : 
! Principles. Students in this course will receive tutorial support, and skills needed to succéed 
:_ in Scientific Principles. H 
i Credits: Variable, Grade Level: 9, Basic, Prerequisite: Concurrent enrollment in Scientific Principles (S170) 


i $470M Advanced Placement Enrichment in Biology, Chemistry, and Physics : 
| This course may be taken in conjunction with any one of the Advanced Placement classes in : 
: Biology, Chemistry or Physics. The purpose of this module is to provide an opportunity for : 
: to prepare for the Advanced Placement exams; to study one or two topics in depth; to design 
: and follow-up on independent laboratory projects; and to receive tutorial support. i 
} Credits: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Advanced, Prerequisite: Concurrent enrollment in AP Biology, or AP i 
: Chemistry, or AP Physics { 


? §$077M Science Team and Westinghouse Prep : 
! This module is offered to students who are on the Science Team and/or want in-school time : 
; to work on a long-term (two year) independent science research projects which could be : 
i submitted to enter the Westinghouse science competition. This course will provide support, : 
! technical assistance and research guidance to students who are involved in independent ; 
i research projects. : 
i Credits: Variable, Prerequisite: Concurrent enrollment in any science course; science project 








} From: Benchmarks for Science Literacy, Project 2061, The American Association for the Advance- 
: ment of Science, Oxford University Press, 1993 


: Project 2061’s benchmarks are statement of what all students should know or beable todo 
} in science, mathematics and technoogy by the end of grades 2, 5, 8, and 12. These sample : 
; benchmarks for what students should know or be able to doin science at the end of grade 12 

i were selected to illustrate goals set for all students in science. Curriculum reform in science : 
is shaped by a common core of learning centered on science literacy, on radical reduction in 
i thesheer amount of material being covered, and deliberate connections among science, math ; 
i and technology between those areas and the arts and the humanities and the vocational 

i Example of Benchmarks in Science for Grade 12 


} There are different traditions in science about what is investigated and how, but they all i 
: haveincommon certain basicbeliefs about the value of evidence, logic, and good arguments. 
: There is agreement that progress in all fields of science depends on intelligence, hard work, : 
i imagination, and even chance. 
* Written records and photographic and electronic devices enable human beings to share, i 
; compile, use,and misuse great amounts ofinformation and misinformation. Noother species i 
i uses such technologies. i 


e The immune system is designed to protect against microscopic organisms and foreign : 
substances that enter from outside the body and against some cancer cells that arise within. 


Some allergic reactions are caused by the body’s immune responses to usually harmless 
environmental substances. Sometimes the immune system may attack some of the body’s 
own cells. ; 


© Conflict between people or groups arises from competition over ideas, resources, power, 
and status. Social change, or the prospect of it, promotes conflicts because social, economic, 
and political changes usually benefit some groups more than others. That, of course, is also 
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READING coe 





STAFF - Dr.Judith Devine Carole Mikelson, William Reagan, Jr. _ Dr. John P. Sennott 








All Reading Department courses are characterized by an emphasis upon — 

the specific, individualized needs and concerns of each student who 

enrolls and participates in the various programs of academic instruction _ : 
offered by this department. The ultimate goals of such an effort are two- aN 
fold: 


1) To develop further the capabilities and maximize the potential of each 
learner in the attainment of increased proficiency in the areas of Feqinge 
thinking and study skills. 


2) To foster in our students an understanding and appreciation of the 
reading process that will enable them to not only utilize their reading 
capabilities for the gathering of knowledge and information, but to also 
view reading as an activity that will provide joy and entertainment 
throughout their lives. 


Students generally enroll in Reading for a full year: two semesters. First _ 
semester courses end in “01”; second semester courses end in “02”. The 
student should be enrolled in two linked or consecutive semesters. Five (5) 
credits will be awarded for the successful completion of each semester. 


R101/102 Reading Lab I 4 R020 Critical Reading/Thinking/Study Strategies 

R201/202 Reading Lab II js See An individualized and group program of instruction will be devel- 
R301/302 Reading Lab III Sa aan Sees oped to assist students in their efforts to improve their vocabulary, 
R401/402 Reading Lab IV Nc Segoe an : word recognition, and study skills, as well as their overall reading 











comprehension capabilities and speed of reading levels. A series of 
_ diagnostic procedures will be utilized in order to devise a prescriptive 
_ setofactivities that willaddress the specific needsand concerns ofeach 
participant. This course is intended for those students whose academic 
‘Skills are Bg fa! at or above Lp level and who wish to 


difficulty in demonstrating difficulty in developing necessary 
of aah oeaatarl in basic reading and study skill activites. 


youngster to develop his/her 
el to the point where the 
effective and efficient 
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Tale of 
oe Cities 


MARY STEWART 


» Author of THOBNYHOLD. ¥ 
Tw Crystal Cave 


~ 
THE MAGNIFICENT ARTHI RIAN LEGEND 











The goal of the Cambridge Rindge & Latin School Language Arts program is to help students develop skills in reading, 
writing, thinking, listening in preparation for college, work, and the world beyond high school. 

The Language Arts Department offers a variety of courses to meet the demands of the distinctive and diverse student body 
at Cambridge R&L. Students should select courses that correspond with their academic interests and that challenge them to 
develop their language arts competencies. 

All students are required to take and pass eight semesters of English during their four years at C.R.L.S. The curricula for 
freshmen and sophomores are designed to reinforce and build upon the basic skills of reading, composition and grammar. These 
courses can also provide remedial assistance in those skills as needed. A passing grade is required in the freshman and sophomore 
core curriculum before students may take electives. Students will also be introduced to literary types, concepts, and terms that 
will enable them to approach their last two years with confidence and enthusiasm. 

In the Junior/Senior years, students should select courses that provide a balance of instruction in writing, literature and 
grammar and usage. 

Successful completion of this four-year program will produce competence and confidence in the use of the English language, 
acquaintance with a variety of literary works and the ability to evaluate oneself and one’s environment critically and logically. 








STAFF — Rob Riordan, Coordinator Paul Burke, Teacher-in-Charge Christopher Saheed, Staff Developer 





} Cosette Beauregard Michael Corless Jane Kervick William Morris Andrea Romagna McCarthy 

; Thomas Burns Sandra Dickerson Linda Lipkin Albert Newton John Rutter 

: Phyllis Bretholtz Karen Fitzpatrick Timothy Mahoney Susan O’Brien Joan Sobel 

} Donald B. Burroughs Karen Hawthorne Jayne Marquedant John O'Leary Geraldine Spagnuolo 3 
i Kathleen Clinton Edward Hurley Frank McCarthy Peter O'Neill Joanne Walther 





THE WRITING CENTER: Need help witha paper, a poem, ora love letter? j 

— The CRLS Writing Center offers specially trained peer tutors who can help you with any writing tas es 

— The Writing Center is a resource center where Shida: and: teachers can explore ideas about writing and 't ay out stcomputer 
programs for word processing. 

— The Writing Center isa project center for she production ofthe CRIS Litecay Review and other publica’ fone the organization : 
of public readings, and the encouragement of student submissions to various local and national publication 

~The peer tutors at ae eT ; Cente 
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Language Arts Nine: World Literature 
Levels I, II, III, Multi-levelled (Semester A and B) 


skills: learning to think clearly and logically, and to speak and write 
correctly and effectively. To attain these skills, all students will write 
regularly and frequently, will review basic elements of grammar, and 
will study sentence structure, word usage, organization, and spelling. 
The program also stresses the continued development of reading 
skills and reading appreciation. The readings will focus on world 
literature, including poetry, folk tales, novels, and plays. Literature 
selection, discussion, and writing topics may relate to work being 
studied in the ninth grade social studies curriculum. Basic literary 


The Language Arts Nine program concentrates on communication | 


terminology and concepts will be introduced. 


The Language Arts Nine program is designed to help students develop and practice the skills they will need 
during their remaining high school years. 
The student will take the Language Arts Nine program for a full year (Semesters A and B). Five (5) credits will be awarded 
for the successful completion of each semester. 


Language Arts Ten: Levels I, II, III, Multi-levelled 

(Semesters A and B) 

The Language Arts Ten program stresses reading, composition and 
mechanics (grammar, vocabulary, punctuation). In literature, the 
student will be introduced to areas which will be studied more 
intensively in the 11th and 12th grades. These areas will include 
units in media literacy (TV, radio, journalism, film, advertising); 
non-fiction (autobiography, biography, essays, articles, topical read- 
ings); highlights of ethnic and multi-cultural literature and women’s 
literature. The literature of the United States, current and past, will 
be emphasized. 


All Language Arts courses will require regular writing and reading in and out of class. Students are 
encouraged to consult their English teachers for guidance in the selection of achallenging course of study that 
ischallenging and that corresponds with their academic interests. Successful completion of the core Language 
Arts program (four semesters or two years) will prepare the student for intensively-focused courses in the 
pper gra Teste" Cone ot es re Intruder in the Dust, Inherit the Wind, and others. 

Arts Ten program is designed to follow Language Arts Nine. The student will take Language Arts Ten for 
A ilistadecaniin 5 cell Djeii cacorathbete Clie raemnenta  e 
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Language Arts (English) 
Electives Grades 11 & 12 


With the advice and support of parents, English 
teachers, and guidance counselors, students in the 
11th and 12th grades will make a selection from a 
groupof intensively focused courses. These courses 
are organized around themes, units,and topics. An 
integrated approach to English language is utilized 
and, therefore, all courses include both literature 
and language skills. All courses emphasize the 
writing process and students are expected to write 
frequently in each course. Student journals are kept 
ineach elective regardless of the literary emphasis. 
Since, however, the emphasis in each course may 


Semester A (September-January) 


Multi-Levelled 
E870 Autobiography 
E897 Writing on Computers 


Advanced 
E847 Survey of American Literature I 
E860 Advanced Language Study 
E862 Advanced Placement English (Full year) 
E863 Film As Literature 
E864 Great Authors 
E865 Readings in English Literature - Part I 
E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 
Advanced and Intermediate 

Writing About Literature 

Semiotics I 

Literature of Groups in Conflict 


Semester B (January-June) 


E870 
E897 


Autobiography 
Writing on Computers 


Survey of American Literature IT 
Advanced Language Study 

Ancient Literature and Mythology 
Advanced Placement English (Full year) 
Film As Literature 

Great Authors 

Readings in English Literature - Part II 
Advanced Writing Seminar 


Writing About Literature 
Semiotics II 


vary according to its content, 11thand 12th graders 
are encouraged to balance their courses of study by 
selecting one course (one semester) that stresses 
language or writing skills and one course (one 
semester) that emphasizes literature. 


Composition 
Shakespeare 


EE99 Taking Stock 
EH99 Onesimus Project 
EL99 Russian Literature 


D950 Play Writing (Semester A) Composition 


Do22 Public Communications (Semester B) 


 Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program 

* Cambridge Polaroid Technical Internship Program 
© Media Studies Collaborative 

© Community Impact Corps 

* Starting a REAL Business : 

© Harvard Facilities Management Program 

Health Careers Apprenticeships 


Literary Hero 





E818 Basic Language Study 

This course is designed for students who need to improve their basic skills in 
vocabulary, grammar, and composition. Writing assignments will be frequent. Gram- 
Mar usage, punctuation, spelling, vocabulary and sentence structure are taught as 
elements of good composition. Materials are covered relatively slowly with consider- 
able attention given to the development of basic skill acquisition. In addition, reading 
assignments will be integrated throughout the course. The course will also present 


study skills and basic test taking experiences. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Basic and Intermediate 


E819 Adolescents in Literature 

This course focuses on young people’s lives and the often difficult passage from 
adolescence to adulthood. Works studied may include novels, plays, biographies and 
poetry including The Catcher in the Rye, Never Promised You A Rose Garden, The Chosen, 
The Chocolate War, The Pigman, and West Side Story. Class activities include journal 
writing, short autobiographical essays, position papers, and oral histories through 
which students can come to grips with their own adolescence and become aware of 
problems commontomany young people as they mature. Major projects includea pen 


pal project with a rural school. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Basic and Intermediate 


E821 Selected Short Fiction 


Women in Literature 
Radio Broadcast Journalism 


Russian Literature 
(see also E870, E897 and ECBA) 


Basic Language Study 
Adolescents in Literature 
Shakespeare Without Tears 
Communication in Media 


Kaplan SAT (See page 11) 


Composition 

Science Fiction 

20th Century Literature 
Women in Literature 
Public Communication 
Taking Stock 
Onesimus Project 
Russian Literature 


(see also E870, E897 and ECBB) 
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E844 Composition 
E818 Basic Language Study 
E819 Adolescents in Literature 
E821 Selected Short Fiction 
E823 Shakespeare Without Tears 
E824 Communication and Media 
E825 Literary Hero 

Kaplan SAT (See page 11) 


E825 The Literary Hero 

Through the study of literature, students will examine the characteristics of heroesand 
heroines as presented in mythology and the literature of the Bible. Selected examples 
will show why these characters serve as models for later literary figures. Materials may 
include The Legends of King Arthur, When The Legends Die, A Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich and One Flew Over The Cuckoo's Nest,as wellas selected short stories, poems 
and non-fiction. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Basic and Intermediate 


E824 Communications and Mass Media 

This course presents a study of techniques and themes basic to the mass media (radio, 
television, filmand print journalism). Texts will include Understanding Media and short 
readings including scripts of TV and radio presentations, media criticism and news- 
paper and magazine articles. Special attention will be given to the role of advertising 
inthe media. Writing assignments will require careful, technical and detailed analyses 


of mass media presentations. Some library research also may be required. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Basic and Intermediate 


E840 Writing About Literature 

This course will allow students to read the various genres that make up literature in 
acritical manner and to analyze these writings. It will begin with good reading habits, 
critical thinking, personally responding to the literary piece and finally move towards 
producing a written theme. Composition skills will be addressed through use of the 
Writing Center, peer revision and personal editing. Students will be encouraged to 
explore and respond to examples of “literature.” 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate & Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of 

ing course 


E841 SemioticsI E842 Semiotics II 





E843 Literature of Groups in Conflict 

This course is designed to provide the student witha broader perspective of American 
literature through the study of a number of works by minority writers. Through 
reading and discussion of a wide variety of fiction and non-fiction, the student will be 
provided with a better understanding of minority group problems and conflicts as 
expressed in their writings. Papers as well as active classroom discussion are impor- 
tant to this course. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate and Advanced 


E844 Composition 

This course in composition emphasizes the reinforcement of basic writing skills 
(spelling, punctuation, grammar, paragraph development, and organization) and 
focuses on writing as a process. The various prose forms will be studied: exposition, 
argument, description, and narration. There will be daily short writing assignments 
as wellas longer assignments, from two to five pages, every other week. Student work 
will be judged on the individual progress of each student through the stages of the 
writing process. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester,Basic and Intermediate, 

Intermediate and Advanced 


E845 Science Fiction 

This course will examine science fiction from the earliest classics of such writers as 
Jules Verne, Mary Shelley, and H.G.Wells to the modern works of Isaac Asimov, 
Arthur C. Clarke, Ray Bradbury and Rod Serling. The course examines the various, 
methods, purposes and types of science fiction. Active participation in class discus- 
sion, writing an original science fiction story, and various outside reading of at least 
one science fiction novel may be required. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate and Advanced 


E846 Shakespeare 

Students will read and discuss in deptha minimumof four plays each semester, chosen 
by the class from among the comedies and tragedies (and perhaps one history). 
Possibilities include Much Ado About Nothing, The Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, 
Othello, King Lear, As You Like It,and Hamlet. Examinations will be open-book and 
will require in-depth knowledge of the text of the play and its ideas. Several essays will 
be required, addressing themes in the plays (e.g., ambition, love, prejudice and 
heroism). One medium length term paper will be required, and one project, which 
may take any form: print, sculpture, clay, drawing, or other medium, representing 
scenes from a play or artifacts of the Elizabethan era. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester, Intermediate and Advanced 


E847 Survey of American Literature I 

This course surveyschronologically the work of noted authors who represent America’s 
rich literary heritage. It includes the poetry, drama, novels, short stories and non- 
fiction selections of authors of both sexes, from diverse races, ethnicities, and regions. 
Designed to complement the Advanced Placement U.S. History course, it will cover in 
the first semester the period from the European discovery of the New World to the 
closing of the American frontier. This consideration of the great achievement in 
American thought and creativity will enhance our historical understanding of the 
country that is ours by birth or adoption. Students will write frequently and will learn 
to write an argument, a research question and a research paper. 


Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester, Advanced. Students who take this course will also take the 
AP USS. History Course. 


E848 Survey of American Literature II 

This course continues the chronological survey of America’s literary heritage to 
complement Advanced Placement US. History. Semester two will focus onthe period 
fromabout 1900 to the present. All genres of literature will be considered, to illuminate 
the understanding of historical events of the period. Students will write frequently, for 
a variety of and audiences. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester, Advanced. Students who take this course will also take the 
AP US. History Course. 


E849 20th Century Literature 


This course is designed to give students a chance to explore world literature through 
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E850 Women in Literature 

This course offers readings by and about women in American and British literature 
from earlier centuriesto the present. To achieve a balanced view students will examine 
both positive and less-than-positive portrayals of women in both classic and modern 
literature. Readings will include works by Chaucer, Shakespeare, Austen, Eliot, 
Woolf, Hansberry, Angelou, Bambara and Giovanni. The number and range of 
readings will be limited only by practical considerations of time and the availability of 
the books. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Advanced & Intermediate 


E860 Advanced Language Study 

This course is for students who are college oriented and desire intensive study of 
language skills. The course helps students become more proficient in standard 
English, particularly as measured by standardized tests. The content of the course 
allows students to gain practice in reading comprehension, word analogies, usage and 
vocabulary building. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Advanced, Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous 
English courses or approval of instructor and English coordinator. 


E861 Ancient Literature and Mythology 

This course offers students the opportunity to read, discuss, and write about a broad 
sampling of the great works of ancient literature including works by Homer,Sophocles 
and Aeschyles. In addition, some background in mythology, legends and folklore 
from around the world will be included to explore the roots and influences of our 
literary tradition. Modern works which use ancient themes may also be assigned. 
Compositions, both creative and expository, will be assigned regularly. Each student 
will design and complete a cultural study project. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Advanced, Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous 
English courses or approval of instructor and English coordinator. 


E862 Advanced Placement English 

This course is designed for juniors and seniors as an advanced placement collegiate 
level offering for those students willing and able to sustain an English course of this 
rigorous character. The aim of the course isto refine the writing skills and appreciation 
of literature of its students. The means used for the achievement of this aim are 
biweekly essays of 400 to 600 wordsand intensive consideration of the aesthetics of the 
four literary genres: drama, prose fiction, prose nonfiction and poetry through close 
analysis of selected examples of these types of literature; e.g. Macbeth, 27 Contempo- 
rary Essays, Antigone, Everyman, The Glass Menagerie, Far From the Madding Crowd, The 
Rape of the Lock, The Deserted Village, Invisible Man, She Stoops to Conquer, The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, Pygmalion, etc. In addition weekly rhetoric exercises calculated to 
hone the writing skills of the students will be assigned. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: 2 Semesters AGB, Advanced, Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous 
English courses or approval of instructor and English coordinator. It is expected that each student take the Advanced 
Placement Achievement Test. 


E863 Film As Literature (Hollywood Comes to CRLS) 

The thrust of this course is to view films based on literature and analyze the transition 
witha specific focus on the relative effectiveness of each medium to convey storyline, 
themeand symbolic references. There will be several papers including written reviews 
ofall films anda final paper analyzing a specific workin both mediums. Works studied 
include One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest, The Loved One, Rebecca, The Patriot Game, The 
African Queen and The Maltese Falcon. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate and Advanced 


E864 Great Authors (Authors You Should Have Read Before Graduation) 

The focus of this course will be on representative literature by some of the world's great 
authors... women and men, American and international... whose literature continues 
to provoke and shape our teaching. We will research the life and times of each author, 
and then through selected readings examine literary styles and recurring themes. We 
will choose among writers such as: Dickens, Angelou, Shakespeare, Solzhenitsyn, 
Steinbeck, Cisneros, Tolstoy, Lagerloff, Baldwin, Woolf, O'Neill, Wright and Sartre. 
Students must be prepared to do independent research reading and writing. Everyone 
is expected to make at least one formal presentation to the class, and participate in 
discussions. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate and Advanced, 


E865 Readings in English Literature: Part I 
This course offers selections in the poetry, drama, fiction and nonfiction of major 
English writers from the Beowulf poet to John Milton. Students will read, analyze, 
discuss, and write about the important works of writers including Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Donne. The reading will be challenging but accessible. The composition 
work, consisting of biweekly essays suggested by and/or related to the reading, will 
be approached through a study of Warriner’s Complete Course or some comparable 
text, along with fundamental grammar review and vocabulary study where: 

from Warriner’s and the Manter Hall English Review Exercises series. Outside reading _ 
for each literary periods will be sequen. 


‘ui ct 11.12, Length 


E866 Readings in English Literature: Part II 

This course follows the same general guidelines and has similar course requirements 
as Part I (see above); however, the literature covered will begin with late 17th century 
British authors such as Dryden, Swift, and Fielding and will continue through the 
Romantic period with poets like Keats and Wordsworth and the Victorian era with 
Dickens, Tennyson, and Browning up to and including 20th century works by authors 
such as Shaw, Yeats, Eliot, Joyce and Woolf. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Advanced, Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous 
English courses or approval of instructor and English coordinator 


E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 

Students in the Advanced Writing Seminar will write weekly or biweekly papers for 
peer review and revision. Each student will be expected to participate in an ongoing 
writing project, such as tutoring in the Writing Center, writing for the school newspa- 
per, or working on the C.R.LS. Literary Review. The Advanced Seminar covers 
personal, reflective, and critical essays, topic selection, beginnings, transitions, evi- 
dence, conclusions, and research paper techniques. Grammar and mechanics will be 
addressed as necessary, in the context of class papers. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Advanced, Prerequisitel. Above average writing ability (grade 80 or 
above) or the approval of instructor and English coordinator 


E870 Autobiography 

Inthis course students read and discuss autobiographical writing by professional and 
students writers. Simultaneously, students write about themselves and their lives. 
Students must be willing to share their writing with others in the class and to respond 
to each other's work to sharpen their critical skills. The writing process is stressed and 
students will regularly write in journals and do several drafts of papers. A final 
autopbiographical project is required.This course will be team-taught by teachers 
from the Language Arts and Bilingual-ESL Departments. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Mixed 


E890 Radio Broadcast Journalism I 

This course offers training in the basic skills of radio broadcasting. Students will 
receive technical instruction in basic radio production techniques including: systems 
of news gathering and writing, advertising, broadcast management, use of broadcast 
equipment, and production of programs for broadcast. Radio listening exercises, short 
internships at local radio stations, research papers, and field trips are the types of 
instructional activities used in the course. The course requires reading, writing and 
hands-on experience with all aspects of radio broadcast journalistic techniques to be 
studied. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester A, Intermediate & Advanced, Prerequisite: Approval of 
Instructor &Coordinator 


ENGLISH CREDIT IN DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ARTS—The J 
following courses offer English elective credit for juniors and seniors. 
ev 


D950 Playwriting 

A one-semester course for students interested in writing and producing original plays. We 
will develop scripts from topics suggested by the students and from other sources such as 
current or historical events, creative writing assignments, improvisation and newspaper 
stories. We will learn the techniques of playwriting (dramatic structure, characterization, 
creation of effective dialogue, revision, etc.) as well as the basics of theatrical production. 
Improvisation will be used as a tool for exploring the principles presented in the class; 
acting experience is NOT required. Each student will complete a one-act play by the end 
of the semester and, if time and circumstance permit, will present a production of student 
works in the Studio Theatre. JUNIORS AND SENIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE AS 
AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester A, Intermediate 


D022 Public Communication: The Gift of Gab 

A practical course in communication designed for students who are uncomfortable with 
speaking in public but who recognize that everyone needs to do so sooner or later — in 
college or job interviews, as part of daily work, as a requirement for successful relationship 
building. The student will learn how to organize, develop and write a speech, how to use 
language convincingly, how to present oneself in a poised, confident manner and how to 
speak effectively without benefit of prior preparation. Attention will be paid to developing 
the student's confidence and the strength and clarity of the student's voice. Specific areas 
of study will include publicspeaking, persuasion, argumentation, radioand TV broadcast- 
ing, oral interpretation, conversation and interview techniques. JUNIORS AND SE- 
NIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE AS AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: All Length: Semester B, Intermediate 






SPECIAL PROJECTS—In collaboration with the Rindge School of Tech- 


nical Arts, the Language Arts Department participates in several special 
projects in Integrated Studies and Youth Apprenticeship: 


© The Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program; * The Cambridge 

Polaroid Technical Internship Program * The Media Studies Collaborative ¢ Making a Difference: 

_ Community Studies and Service © Starting a REAL Business © Harvard Facilities Management 
Program * Health Careers Apprenticeship, ‘ 
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Kaplan SAT Prep 

The Stanley H. Kaplan Educational Center, leadersinSAT prep for over 50 years, offers 
you a one quarter course, 5 days each week, to help you attain your best SAT score. 
Kaplan Test Prep is an intensive program for serious students. Students will review 
substantive verbal and math material, with an emphasis on developing test-taking 
techniques and strategies. In order to participate in the SAT course the student must 
have successfully completed Algebra I, Geometry and the grade 9 and 10 core English. 
If enough students are interested, there will be a 7:30 A.M. class. 

Credits: 2.5 for the entire course; Length: 1 quarter; Students must take both the English and 
Math sections. There is a fee for materials. 


Please register as follows: 


During the School Day 
ecbw/mcbw Seniors Ist quarter 


ecba/mcba Seniors 1st quarter 

ecbb/mcbb  Seniors/Juniors 2nd quarter ecbx/mcbx _Seniors/Juniors 2nd quarter 
ecbc/mcbc —_ Juniors 3rd quarter ecby/meby Juniors 3rd quarter 
ecbd/mcbd Juniors 4th quarter ecbz/mcbz —_Juniors 4th quarter 


E891 Radio Broadcast Journalism II 

This course will offer training in the more advanced techniques of radio broadcasting 
such as: interviewing, investigative reporting, formulation of talk shows, and the 
development of various radio formats will be explored and aired. Course activities will 
include research papers, short internships at local radio stations, guest lecturers, and 


field trips. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate & Advanced, Prerequisite: E890 Radio Broadcast 
Journalism I or instructor's approval 


E897 Writing on Computers 

This course is designed for students who are interested in writing or who have taken 
a course(s) in writing. Students who have not had success in writing activities are also 
invited to enroll. Students with all ability levels will find new and exciting ways to 
approach writing tasks and to improve their ability to write well and fluently. Peer 
review and editing are emphasized. Basic typing skills are required and access to a 
computer is useful but not essential. Computer time beyond the class period will be 
made available to students enrolled in the class. This course requires appropriate 
reading and daily writing assignments, and a willingness to do independent work in 
the computer lab to gain ease with the process of writing and with the computer as a 
writing tool. The course is available in both semesters and may be availableas a second 
semester for students enrolled in Word Processing (B899) in the Business Department. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Basic, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Typing 
I or equivalent 


E898/E899 Independent Study English 

This course is designed for the student who is highly motivated and who wishes to do 
extensive work to develop more understanding and appreciation of some aspect of 
English language arts. The specific content of this course will be decided at the 
beginning of the semester by the teacher, student and coordinator of English following 
departmental guidelines. The course will require extensive reading, frequent papers, 
a major project and a public exhibition of finished work. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Teacher recommendation, Coordinator 
approval and proven academic scholarship 


EE99 Taking Stock 

This cooperative course, team taught by members of the Language Arts and Business 
Education Departments, is designed for students interested in the investment world 
asa possible career choice or as a means to explore alternatives to their present savings 
account. You will learn how to write in technical, business style using the vocabulary 
of the investment world. You will be able to read and interpret a financial prospectus 
and report your findings to the classs. You will use a word processing program to 
prepare class reports; a spreadsheet program to track your performance; and a 
database program to analyze historical financial data. All students will create personal 
investment portfolios and prepare written progress reports for the class. Selected 
readings will be assigned throughout the semester. Representatives of the financial 


community will visit the class. “Taking Stock” will be available in both semesters. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester, Intermediate and Advanced 


EH99 Onesimus Project 

This course, a collaboration of the Language Arts and Social Studies Departments, 
offers juniors and seniors the opportunity to participate in real multicultural curricu- 
lum research and development. Students and teachers will work together to develop 
multicultural units and courses for actual use in the school. Students will develop 
reading, writing, speaking, and research skills as they consider various perspectives 
on multiculturalism and various models for curriculum development. Students will 
present their work in a public exhibition near the end of the course. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester, Intermediate and Advanced 


EL99 Russian Literature 

This course, team-taught by a Russian teacher and a language artsteacher, will survey 
modern Russian literature. We will read novels, drama, epic poetry and short stories 
from such writers as Pushkin, Chekhov and Solzhenitsyn. We will also 

with students from St. Russia School 238. We will read some very new 












Full courses will 


SOCIAL STUDIES 





Education for citizenship is the major objective of history and the social sciences. Citizenship involves, but is not 
limited to: appreciating diverse people and cultures; understanding the structure and functions of government; 
knowing one’s responsibilities and one’s rights under the law; developing skill in reading, writing and critical thinking 
in an historical process; and taking responsibility for one’s decisions and one's choices. 


Social Studies education includes the disciplines of history, geography, economics, political science, law, 
psychology, sociology, black history, international relations and anthropology. Our major goal is to provide the 














OPEN TO 9TH GRADE/CORE OPEN TO 11TH & 12TH GRADES 
Comparative Histories of the semester length, unless specified 
World 
Honors Issues of the 20th Century 
Issues of the 20th Century 
A.P. American History (Full Year only) 
OPEN TO 10TH GRADE Black History 
U.S. History Survey Psychology 
Sociology 


Criminal Law (semester A only) 
Civil Law (semester B only) 
Economics 

Geography of the World 
Pluralism In America 
International Relations 


Comparative Histories of the World: 
Grade 9 Core History Program 

The Grade 9 Core History is a two semester interdisciplinary, team 
taught course illustrative of enduring themes of the human experience/ 
human condition in the context of the ever changing world. Students will 
be actively encouraged to participate in skill development (critical read- 
ing/evaluation); to explore and view the various genres in literature of 
the human experience - human condition; and to understand the histori- 
cal concepts in making involved responsible decisions in the context of 
one's society. 

Structurally, the curricula of Social Studies and English will try to 
mirror each other through the selections of materials, discussions, and 
writing topics. The instructional team will work together to ensure skill 
development and student support. In addition, the various programs 

te their own particular curricular themes and instructional 


incorpora’ 

styles, reflecting their particular house/program philosophies. Topics 
may include the following: Area studies in China, Africa, Latin America, 
India, The Arab Enlightenment, Middle Ages throughout the World, 
Japan, Renaissance, Industrial Revolution, Revolutionin England, France, 
Russia, and Mexico, Communism, Fascism, Nationalism, and Modern 


World. A och within each theme will be stressed. 
Students will be required toread historical documents, take notes in class 
and from readings in the text and handouts, write historical essays, and 
write at least one major historical research paper. 

STUDENTS WILL TAKE THE CORE FOR A FULL YEAR (SEMESTER A,B). 


FIVE CREDITS WILL BE AWARDED FOR THE 
SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF EACH SEMSESTER. 


Generic computer # Internal house designated grouping heterogeneous or homoge- 
neous which will reflect house/program philosophies 


competencies, understandings and knowledge required for participation in the democratic process. 


Vebbatas os 


United States History - A Comparative Survey 
Grade 10 History Program 

The History Grade 10 program continues to emphasize the skills 
strands introduced in the ninth grade. The course is a combination of 
chronological and thematic survey of United States history which will 
provide the student a perspective as to how our cultural society has 
developed over time by evaluating historical foundations, issues, and 
concepts. The course will provide the student a process of inquiry, 
decision making in a framework that will allow the student to exercise his 
or her rights as a resposnbile citizen in a participatory democracy. In 
addition, the various programs incorporate their own particular curricu- 
lar themes and instructional styles, reflecting their particular house/ 
program philosophies. Possible themes to be included in the survey 
course are Constituion-Law and the Federal System, Development of 
Industrialization/ Immigration, Manifest Destiny, Civil War and Recon- 
struction, Imperialism, Progressive Era, Reforms and World Power, Boom 
to Bust, Depression, Aggression and War, Post War problems. Students 
will be required to read historical documents, take notes in class and from 
readings in the text and handouts, write historical essays, and write at 
least one major historical research paper. 

STUDENTS WILL TAKE U.S. HISTORY SURVEY 
FOR A FULL YEAR (SEMESTERS A,B). 
FIVE CREDITS ARE AWARDED FOR THE 
SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF EACH SEMESTER. 

THIS COURSE IS A REQUISITE FOR THE ELECTIVES IN GRADES 11/12. 
Tenth Grade course titles, numbers, and skill levels are as follows: 
H201, 202 U.S. History Ten, Level 1, Semester A - Semester B, House A 
H221, 222 US. History Ten, Level 2, Semester A - Semester B, House A, 
H261, 262 U.S. History Ten, Level 3, Semester A - Semester B, House A 

280 U.S. History Ten, Multi-level Instruction, Semester A - Semester B 
H290 U.S. History Ten, Multi-level Instruction, Semester A - Semester B 





Social Studies - Electives Grades 11, 12 


The elective program for grades 11 and 12 are multi-levelled in instructional format 
with the exception of Advanced Placement United States History and Honors Issues of the 
20th Century United States. Each course in the elective process presents the student in- 
depth content knowledge in a semester long format. Any Social Studies teacher will help 
you select the proper sequence according to your interests, and future plans. 

H80 A/B Economics H86A Criminal Law 

H81 A/B Honors: Issues 20th Century U.S. H86B Civil law 
H87 A/B Black History 
H88 A/B Pluralism in America 
H89 A/B Issues 20th Century 
H861 A/B Adv. Placement U.S. History 


In order to provide student choice/ flexibility most courses will be offered each sem- 
ester (Semester A - Semester B). The student must designate which semester he or she is 
electing. The exception is the Advanced Placement United States History (Full Year) and 
Criminal Law and Civil Law which is offered in only one semester for each. 


H82 A/B Geography of the World 
H83 A/B Psychology 

H84 A/B Sociology 

H85 A/B International Relations 


H80A (Semester A), H80B (Semester B) Economics 

This course is designed to give students an introduction to fundamental economic 
concepts and principles which will aid them in making practical decisions concerning 
economic problems. Topics to be discussed include but are not limited to: major 
economic systems, private-public sectors, business cycles, economic policy-making. 
Reading and writing assignments are varied according to the interest /ability of class. 
Students will be required to read historical documents, take notes in class and from 
readings in the text and handouts, write short reports, and write at least one major 
research paper. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and 
U.S. History Survey 


H81A (Sem. A), H81B (Sem. B) Honors: Issues of 20th Century United States 

This course will develop major issues of U.S. domestic and foreign policy during 
Twentieth Century. It will use an in-depth exploration/analysis of Progressivism, 
Foreign Relations, Wars, Depression, Social change, Civil Rights, Political corruption, 
Presidency. The course will follow a chronological approach within each major issue. 
Students will be required to read historical documents, take notes in class and from 
readings in the text and handouts, write historical essays, and write at least one major 
historical research paper. 

Credits 5, Grade Level 11,12, Length: Semester, Advanced (Teacher recommendation) Prerequisite: Completed and passed 
World History and U.S. History Survey 


H82A (Semester A), H82B (Semester B) Geography of the World 

This course is designed to give the student an in-depth knowledge of World Geogra- 
phy. We will explore all the World’s major physical features to include bodies of 
water, lakes, rivers, deserts,and mountains. It will include a unit on weather, climate 
and natural phenomenon such as, earthquakes, volcanoes, etc. Next the course will 
give an in depth look at the political boundaries, international trade, and locations of 
the World’s nations. Political geography will be presented with aconcentration onthe 
World’s trouble spots. Students will be required to read historical documents, take 
notesinclass and from readings inthe text and handouts, write short reports, and write 
at least one major research paper. 

Credits 5, Grade Level 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi- levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and 
ULS. History Survey 


H83A (Semester A), H83B (Semester B) Psychology 

Psychology is an introductory course in the study of human behavior. Child develop- 
ment, learning, perception, adolescence, mental health, mental illness and interaction 
are some of the topics covered in this one semester course. Students will be required 
to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings in the text and 
handouts, write historical essays, and write at least one major research paper. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and 
U.S. History Survey 


H84A (Semester A), H84B (Semester B) Sociology 

This course introduces students to the social structure of life in the United States and 
will attempt to deal with current social problems.This course examines why and how 
people live in groups, the period of adolescence and the process of socialization; the 
effect of and relationship among social institutions, suchas family, church, school; and 
the social class structure inthe United States and its effect on individuals. Students will 
be required to read documents, take notes in class and from readings in the text and 
handouts, write historical essays, and write at least one major research paper. 
ee Semester, Multi-levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and 


H85A (Semester A), H85B (Semester B) International Relations 

This course is designed to develop in students an awareness of the ever changing 

world around us. The crises resulting from events, past and present will be examined. 
such as ignty, intervention, human rights, interde: and 


sovereignty, pendence 
conflict resolution will be stressed throughout the course. the class will be offered to 





seniors who have successfully completed the United States history require- 





H86A (Semester A only) Criminal Law 

Ahands onapproach to legal realities encountered in and out of court. Various issues 
arising in and out of school, at home both public and private, and at work will be 
examined. The student will examine case studies relating to criminal matters involv- 
ing both the person and property. The whole spectrum from adult and juvenile levels 
will be analyzed. The entire process from arrest through sentencing and appeals will 
be explored. Students will participate in public speaking, investigative research, 
cooperative learning, and interfacing with law related personnel. A research paper 
will be required. 

Credits 5, Grade Level 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and 
ULS. History Survey 


H86B (Semester B only) Civil Law 

Ahandsonapproach to legal realities encountered in and out of court. Various issues 
arising in and out of school, at home both public and private, and at work will be 
examined. The student will develop responses to consumer affairs, family law, 
housing law, poverty law, individual rights, liberties and responsibilities, and tort 
suits. The student will participate in public speaking, investigative research, coopera- 
tive learning, and interfacing with law related personnel. A research paper will be 

uired. 

Crete 5, Grade Lave 1112, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and 
U.S. History Survey 


H87A (Semester A ), H87B (Semester B) Black History 

Black studies begins with an exploration of the roots of the African American culture 
in the traditions and institutions of African societies. The evolution of the African 
American institutions as well as the contributions and influence of Black politicians, 
scientists, authors, teachers will be explored. An emphasis will be placed on the 
African American’s participation in the following: American Revolution, Enlighten- 
ment, pre and post Civil War, DuBois v. B. T. Washington, Great Migration, Harlem 
Renaissance, Depression, Civil Rights, and current issues. Students will be required 
to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings in the text and 
handouts, write historical essays, and write at least one major historical research 

r. 

Enis 5, Grade Level 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-leveled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and 
U.S. History Survey 


H88A (Semester A), H88B (Semester B) Pluralism in Twentieth Century America 
America is a richly diverse nation and each one of us contributes to its uniqueness. In 
this course, ESL students and students from the standard curriculum will explore the 
ways in which this country both encourages and discriminates against difference. 
Through studies of such topics as racism, immigration, and civil rights, students will 
understand the historical development of various groups in America and will deter- 
mine their own place in society. We will study issues of race, gender, religion, and 
ethnicity. It will be team taught by teachers from the Bilingual and Social Studies 
departments. It will stress group work, personal narratives, and class participation. 
Students will develop writing, research, and analytical skills through projects such as 
term research papers. 

Credits 5, Grade Level 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi- levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed advanced ESL, (for 
ESL Students) World History and U.S. History Survey (for standard students). 


H89A (Semester A), H89B (Semester B) Issues of 20th Century United States 
With a background in the foundations of developing policies related to U.S. domestic 
and international issues from Colonial times to the Twentieth Century, this course will 
bean in-depth exploration/ analysis of the 20th century. It will provide students with 
the opportunity to pursue scholarly inquiry into developing historical issues of today. 
Some of the units covered include the following: Progressivism, Foreign Relations, 
Wars, Depression, Social change, Civil Rights, Political corruption, and Presidency. 
The course will follow a chronological approach withineach major issue. Students will 
be required to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings in the 
text and handouts, write historical essays, and write at least one major historical 
Credits 5, Coan nosd 1125 Til Salsa Multi- leveled Prerequisite: Completed and World 

US. History Survey ages <r 9 


H861A (Semester A), H861 B (Semester B) Advanced Placement American History 
a err astete teceeicand cit abelairionk Sieinny 
begin work examining the United States politically, economically, and socially at 
the time of the Revolutionary War; and trace developments through the Civil War, the 
Industrial and Urban eras to the present. The contributions and problems of women 
and ethnic groups are included in all units. Traditional content has been explanded to 
include information on immigration and the story of labor. All students will do 
Placement lips. Students will be required to read historical documents, 
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i One of the most important academic studies in the roster of C.R.L.S. courses is 

i foreign language. The study of another language gives an inside view of another 

i culture, way of thinking, set of values, and lifestyle; it is the most natural vehicle for 

i acquiring a multicultural outlook; it enhances English vocabulary and knowledge of 

; language structure and usage. It is indispensable for the college-bound, and an 

i invaluable embellishment to the educational background of the non-college bound. 

i C.R.LS. offers study in seven languages: Spanish, French, Latin, Italian, Portu- 

} guese, Russian, and German. You will select whatever language best suits your needs. 
} The Russian program is relatively new, but should be given very serious consideration 
i because of the great power status of Russia. Every language offered has its own unique 
; contribution to make to your knowledge and development. 

i Foreign language courses are for 10 credits, unless listed otherwise. Independent 
; study may be offered at some advanced levels — always by special arrangement. 
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German 


L007 PortugueseHomespeakers I 
1936 Portuguese Homespeakers II 


RUSSIAN 

L050 Russian I 
L980 Russian II 
L982 Russian Il 
L984 Russian IV 





You already know these German words: Auto, Rockmusik, Hamburger, T-Shirt Party, Sport, 
and Jeans. But, did you know... 


The German verb system is simpler than those of other European languages. Twenty-five 
percent of Americans can trace their ancestors to German origins. German is the tenth largest 
language in the world, beating out French and Italian. In the 1800's German almost became 
the official language of the United States. Pennsylvania Dutch really means Pennsylvania 
German. Students who study German score higher on the SAT-verbal. If you are interested in 
majoring in Math, Music, or Science, the foreign language that the colleges and universities 
want to see on your high school transcript is naturlich German. 


1038 German I 

The primary goal of the German Program is to help students develop proficiency inthe 
four basic skills: listening, speaking, reading, and writing. It also aims to increase the 
students’ knowledge and appreciation of the culture and customs of the German- 
speaking countries. Since English is a Germanic language, you may find it easier to 
learnand understand it thana Romance language. It will definitely help you with your 
knowledge of English grammar. 


L910 Intro to Hispanic Culture/Literature 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 
Course numbers issued as independent study is organized in September. 


L039 Advanced German 

Advanced Germanisasemi-individualized course that continues to develop your oral 
and written proficiency. It includes the systematic study of grammar; exposure to 
Germanic culture through readings in the German-speaking world. At the advanced 
levels, you will read short stories and other literary selections by well-known 
Germanic authors. 


GERMAN EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

Students who study Germanare eligible to participate in various exchange programs 
in Germany. Twenty-five percent of the students currently enrolled in German at the 
high school will be studying and traveling in Germany and Austria during the 
summer of “95.” 


French Courses 


The CRLS French program is offered at five levels. A new basic French text covers French 
LI. This lively, up-to-date series is "Le Francais Vivant”. This series is complemented by a 
wealth of supporting materials: tapes, workbooks, and videos. Upper level courses combine 
readings from a variety of sources: classic novels, periodicals, cinema, plays, etc. An integral 
part of the upper level courses is exposure to the music, customs, art, and literature of French- 
speaking countries, as well as emphasis on writing and composition.. 


L026 French I 

You will be introduced to French through culture and grammar; by sharing the day to 
day experiences of typical French students you will become familiar with language as 
a tool for communication. How many countries other than France or Canada can you 
name where French is spoken? In this course, you will learn about French spoken in 
many countries. You will be introduced to the basic sounds and patterns of the 
language. You will work with short dialogues, many visuals, cassette tapes, work- 
books and games. There will be films and field trips. E 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: No previous study of French 


1922 French II 

This course is the continuation of studies in the series, Le Francais Vivant. You will 
perfect and refine your oral and written French, and and expand your 
ames Folate amir sarah Ss ge Tee ae a 


Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: French 1 and/or French in grades 7&8 






L960 French III 

You will continue to improve your conversation skills and to use idiomatic language 
popular with French teenagers. New vocabulary will be learned through the text Le 
Francais Vivant and selected readings. You will begin developing a writing style 
through preparing short essays based on both specific grammatical structures and 
ont readings. The language lab will be used; field trips and foreign travel are 
Pp ‘ 


oda 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of French II or approval 


L867 and L869 French IV and V 

These courses are designed to refine and deepen your command of French structure 
and will prepare you for the French Achievement Test. In addition, you will read short 
stories, cultural articles, and various genres of French literature. You will write 
substantial compositions about French life, based on your readings and the films you 


have ey classwork will require oral discussion of readings or free conversation. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion rench French 
IV, and b) French IV for French apg he oh vi 
FRENCH FOR HOMESPEAKERS 

1923 French for 

This course is for students who speak French at home; it wll be semi-individualized and 


a 


Spanish Courses 


Over the last several years, the most popular foreign language studied at C.R.L.S. has been 
Spanish. New approaches have been introduced in some classes — involving the use of video 
— to make the program increasingly attractive, especially for the non-college bound student. 

The curriculum is beamed toward instruction in the four basic skills of language: speaking, 
listening, reading, writing. 

Generally speaking, at lower levels, concentration is heavier on the speaking and listening 
skills, and at the more advanced levels, greater effort is concentrated on the skills of reading and 
writing. 


L020 Spanish I 

This course is the introduction and base for future study of Spanish. You will begin to 
build elementary skills in reading, writing, and speaking the Spanish of Latin America, 
and gaining basic insights into Hispanic culture. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate 


L920 Spanish II 
Following up Spanish I, we continue developing and reinforcing our basic Spanish 
language skills in this second level course, and we broaden our understanding of 


Spanish and Latin American culture. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Spanish I or Spanish at grades 7&8 


L921 Spanish II Enrichment 

A special "more" version of Spanish II will be offered for those students who like to be 
challenged. More homework, more exercises, more speaking, more reading, more 
writing, and more culture. If you like to work hard, sign up for this one. 

Same credits and requirements as Spanish II plus a strong desire to work. 


L863 Spanish III 

At this level you have acquired considerable skill in the basics, and are ready to practice 
and function at a relatively advanced pace. You have arrived at the point where the 
early drudgery of learning new grammar and vocabulary has given way to the 
enjoyment of being able to exercise a limited command over the language. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Spanish II 


L865 Spanish IV L871 Spanish V 

At these levels you will tackle sophisticated conversation and composition related to 
life-situations, Hispanic culture, and Hispanic literature. Featured will be selections 
from important authors, research projects, trips, reports, and lively discussions in 
Spanish to stimulate thinking and knowledge, as well as to put into practice your 
acquired Spanish language skills. 

In Spanish V, there will be occasional joining with Spanish bilingual classes to work 
and collaborate with Spanish speakers on cultural and linguistic projects. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite IV: Spanish II, Spanish Homespeakers I (or 
recommendation) or equivalent, Prerequisite V: Spanish IV or equivalent 


SPANISH HOMESPEAKERS CLASSES 

Spanish for Homespeakers is offered on two levels, I and II. This program aims at 
addressing the needs of students who have grown up in a home where the dominant 
language spoken is Spanish. Our course will stress correct grammatical usage in the 
skills of reading and writing, as well as speaking. 


L003 Spanish I Homespeakers 

If you grew up in a Spanish-speaking home and are interested in studying Spanish 
formally, this course is for you. Emphasis will be on correct speech, pronunication, 
reading and writing. Vocabulary will be expanded with a view to increasing your 
facility of expression. Care will be given to students’ individual needs, and materials 
will be tailored to the backgrounds and abilities of Spanish-speaking students. Class 
conducted in Spanish. 

A special video component highlighting the accomplishments of well-known His- 
panic athletes, artists, or entertainers will be a feature of this course. The video scripts 
will be studied relative to their grammatical structure and idiomatic vocabulary. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Basic, Prerequisite: Spanish spoken at home; no formal study of Spanish 


1903 Spanish II Homespeakers 

This course is designed for Spanish-speaking students who wish to practice their 
reading, writing and speaking skills. There is an emphasis on compound tenses 
(indicative and subjunctive) and grammatical structures. Weekly readings will high- 
light literary or artistic contributions from various Hispanic countries; students will 
write weekly themes based onthese selections. Students will be challenged by a variety 
of literary genres, including short stories, chronicles, one-act plays, and poetry. 
Spanish I Homespeakers is not a prerequisite for this course; they are independent 
courses highlighting different grammatical and literary issues. The goal of both 
courses, however, is similar: greater proficiency in reading and writing skills. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Basic, Prerequisite: Spanish spoken at home; no formal study of Spanish 


L910 Introduction to Hispanic Culture and Literature 

The course is designed to introduce the student to the fascinating panorama of the 
Spanish-speaking world. The student will deepen his or her insight into Hispanic 
culture through exposure to the works of outstanding authors of the Spanish- 
speaking world. The development of written proficiency is emphasized throughout 
the course. The course will be geared to the needs and interests of the students 
enrolled. 

Prerequisite: Native Spanish speaker or permission of instructor 


Two types of Portuguese instruction are offered: Portuguese as a Foreign Language and 
Portuguese for Homespeakers. 


PORTUGUESE FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSES 
These consist of Portuguese I and II; Portuguese III will consist of students from level II of 
both Homespeakers and Foreign Language courses. 


L005 Portuguese I 
This course is for non-Portuguese speaking students and will teach Portuguese as a 
Foreign Language concentrating on the intial stages of learning the basic language 
skills, speaking, reading, writing, and listening, in Portuguese. = 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 
1930 Portuguese I 

direct follow up to Portuguese I above; the course will continue to develop the 
basic Portuguese foreign skills. j 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Portuguese I or equivalent a 
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PORTUGUESE FOR HOMSEPEAKERS 

Portuguese for Homespeakers is offered on two levels, I and II. 
This program aims at addressing the needs of students who have grown up ina home where the 
dominant language spoken is Portuguese. The courses will stress correct grammatical usage in 
all learning skill areas and will remediate weak areas or areas of incorrect usage. 


1007 Portuguese Homespeakers I 
This course is designed to serve students who have completed an intermediate level 
of Portuguese, here or abroad, who have achieved an equivalent level and/or good 
understanding of spoken and written Portuguese in school or at home. It is for native 
See anne © ewebow is Name sand wrk eee Sati Ttaims to give 
ents an insight into contemporary Portugal and a solid grasp of the Portuguese 
Language with the many cultural aspects of Portugal - continental, the islands, 
Portuguese-speaking Africa, Asia, and the communities of the United States and 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Basic, : 
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Latin Courses 


The department encourages students to choose Latin study, since more than the study of 
any other language, Latin can reinforce and enhance English expression and correct English 
usage in grammar and vocabulary. The formative value of upper-level Latin study cannot be 
underestimated. Text: “The Cambridge Latin Course”. 


1034 Latin I 

This course has two main objectives: to teach comprehension of the Latin language 
through practice in reading it, and to develop through these readings an understanding 
of the social and political history of the Romans, especially during the first century A.D. 
Concentration is on reading, vocabulary, culture, and etymology or the study of the 
roots of words. Grammar is only introduced and used in the context of readings. If you 
have trouble with English grammarand vocabulary, the study of Latinshould strengthen 
your English. Further, Latin enhances the study of other languages. The text, The 
Cambridge Latin Course, is a non-traditional and stimulating approach to the study of 
Latin. You will learnthe language through the lives of real people who lived almost 2000 
years ago. You will get to know the families and culture of citizens of Pompeii prior to 
the eruption of Vesuvius. You will discuss topics such as: the gladiators, baths, Roman 
schools, slavery and freedom, food and entertainment, etc. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,1112, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: None, but good grades in English 


1924 Latin II 

After a brief review of last year’s work, you will continue with further readings and 
translations, and accumulate more grammatical structures. The scene shifts to the 
Roman colony in England, and then to Alexandria in Egypt. Again, the emphasis is on 
vocabulary building and cultural exploration. There is also a continuing emphasis on 
etymology as a tool for increasing English vocabulary. You will find this a great asset 
in preparing for the English SAT. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Latin I 


L926 Latin III L928 Latin IV 

These courses work toward the completion of the Cambridge Latin Course, and 
include readings from a variety of Latin authors. Emphasis is on reading longer and 
more complicated passages in revised and original Latin. Etymology and culture 


continue to be important parts of the program. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Latin II ( III) 


Italian Courses 


recommended 


The Italian program offers levels I, II, III. The basic text is “Oggi in Italia" (Today in Italy). 
Students will use the language lab regularly to hear and record the tapes that accpompany the 
text. The focus of the classes will be contemporary Italy: its traditions and lifestyles. 


ITALIAN EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

Students who study Italian will have the opportunity of participating in an exchange program 
with a school in Rome for two weeks in April. This exchange will give students the experience 
of an Italian family, food, customs, and affordable travel to Italy. 


L009 Italian I 

It’s fun to study Italian. You will learn to converse at a basic level, and to read, 
understand, and write Italian within the vocabulary limits of this stage. Emphasis will 
be placed on oral Italian at this level, and on the notions of Italian culture, history and 
lifestyles. Everyone loves Italian food and music; the language is almost like music, 
and you will learn all about the food. Field trips will also be featured. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Basic 


L938 Italian II 

You will further your Italian I studies and go more deeply into the vocabulary, 
grammar and culture. The continued practice will improve your conversation as well 
as your ability to read, write and understand. Italy, its geography, famous artists, 
musicians, and scholars, will become familiar to you, as cultural activities play an 
increasing role at this level. 

Credits: 10, Periods :5, Grade Level: 10/11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian 
T or equivalent 


1940 Italian III 

At this level you will be doing advanced work in the areas of reading, writing and 
speaking. The class, conducted in Italian, will read and comment upon the writings of 
Italian authors, past and present, and concentrate heavily on the various aspects of 
Italian culture. The progress of contemporary Italy — its politics, industry, lifestyles 
— will be given constant attention, with emphasis on the science and cinema by 
Italians and Italo-Americans. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian IT 


1941 Italian IV 

For those students who wish to continue Italian to the fourth year, this course will 
expand and further elaborate the elements and skills of Italian III. 

Cradits: 10, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian IIT 


Russian Courses 





LOS0O Russian I 

A new, 33-letter alphabet, with some surprisingly familiar letters (the familiar ones: A 
BEKAMHOPCTYX;then there are the letters: BF HEX3HHIOUYMMbHb 
[10 40. Acomplex, but incredibly organized and predictable grammar, in which words 
like ‘case’, and ‘declension’, and ‘object of the preposition’ become familiar to the 
student. Be prepared to break apart the sentences we speak in English into little parts, 

so you can understand the Russian grammar. Be prepared for many grammar charts 
posted in the room. Then we pump you full of vocabulary and hope you can speak! 

The can’t be avoided, but oral work, poetry, geography and culture will also 
be part of the class. Russian language adds distinction to your transcript; don’t pass 
up a unique opportunity at the high school level. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 2 levels offered for Russian I: grades 9/10; grades 11/12, Year, Intermediate 


1980 Russian II 

With repetition and plenty of oral work, we continue with the goal of conversational 
with active grammar People in many careers have made and are 
mtg Ame Samo hae Ta ae aap et ET aia 
USSR. This is your chance to think about your personal interest in studying Russian 

and develop the vocabulary to speak on that topic. The United States’ far-reaching 
_ economic and political ties guarantee that combining 














Russian language _ RU 


1982 Russian III 

(Stick with it. It really is fun.) 

Using the materials from the first-year language course at Harvard University, 
students in third-year Russian gain a complete review of grammar, focussing on 
speaking, listening, writing and reading. Poetry, fiction, oral grammar drills, video, 
cultural exploration included. Mui peem chai na ooraw-ki. ; 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Russian II or equivalent 


1984 Russian IV 


_ Students determine the goals and curriculum of course in consultation with teacher. 


Exensive prose readings or classics of Russian poetry, grammar review or oral work, 
specific career-related vocabularies; all these are possible in Russian IV. With four 
years of high school Russian, the student hasa solid base for achievement at the college 
level. os 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11 or12, Length: Year, Adoanced, Prerequisite: Russian III or equivalent 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION & SAFETY 








All students must earn 16 credits in physical education and pass a swimming course to 
graduate. The coursework will includeactivities in fitness, individual and dual sports, team 
sports, aquatics, and adventure courses. Students should participate in a regularly sched- 
uled physical education class. Students who fail to meet the requirements will not graduate. 


CREDIT— Physical educationis awarded ona variable basis by quarter. A course 
meeting 3 times per week for one quarter = 1.5 credits. A course meeting 2 times per 
week for one quarter = 1.0 credit. Each student must meet designated course 
requirements to earn credit. Otherwise, a failure (F) will be recorded and the 
quarter’s work must be made up. Health Education credit is earned based on the 
work completed in one semester. It is a 6 credit course and meets 6 times per week. 


MEDICAL — Students who have medical problems will obtain a medical evalua- 
tion form from the Director of Physical Education and have their personal physi- 
cian fill out the requested information. Students whose medical problems do 
require an exemption from physical education will not be given any credit. 


UNIFORM—Each student will wear appropriate clothing for the activity. A jersey, 
pair of shorts, or warm up pants, socks and sneakers are required for participation 
in the gym. Pool wear requires a bathing suit, cap for long hair, and a towel. 


GRADE NINE PROGRAM—AIl 9th graders participate in physical education 
which includes swimming and health education. The health education course is 
held 3 times per week for one year. The physical education program is conducted 
2 times per week during the year. The Health sequence is Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday. The Physical Education class sequence is Tuesday, Thursday. Students who 
are registered in the dance program in lieu of physical education must pass a 
swimming course and earn 5 credits in health before they graduate. (Students' 
schedules may be modified to accommodate their assigned program, i.e. House A, 
Academy, Leadership, and so forth.) 





HEALTH 


FH 170 Freshmen Health & Physical Education - “Transition Challenge” 

The new Freshmen Health/Physical Education curriculum is an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to health that integrates Health, Exercise, Sport and Adventure. 
A primary focus of this program is to provide students with Prevention and 
Intervention Programs through a House-Based Team Approach. Health and 
Physical Education are taught by the same teacher, who is also a member of the 
student's House Student Support Team. Students will be asigned to the course 
by house so that their class activities can be integrated with house-based 
transition activities. Student Mentors, trained upper class students from the 
same house, will play a major role in the teaching of the exercise, sport and 
adventure activities. This integrated course stresses the development of self- 
esteem and provides students an opportunity to discuss their feelings, attitudes 
and values about health related topics. Life skills such as communication, 
decision-making, resisting peer and media pressure, coping with feelings, using 
resources and getting along in families are taught. Individual health units seek 
to increase students’ knowledge of sexuality, drugs, alcohol, nutrition, personal 


health, violence and disease prevention. 
Credits: 6 Health/4 P.E., Grade Level: 9, Length: All Year, Multi-Levelled. 












Full courses will meet every block. Exceptions are noted. 





ELECTIVE PROGRAM-—Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors participate in an elec- 
tive program. Students elect at least one activity per term. The activity may be one 
that meets on a Monday, Wednesday, Friday sequence and hasa 1.5 credit value or 
one that meets on a Tuesday, Thursday sequence and has 1.0 credit value. During 
the three (3) academic years, it is recommended that the student take two(2) fitness 
activities, two (2) individual/dual activities, and two (2) team sport activities. 


LEVELS—Courses will be offered in four categories: the first category is Basic or 
Beginner (B). The student’s experience in the activity is limited. The second is 
Intermediate (I). The student has had some exposure to the activity and wishes to 
improve her/his basic skills. The third is Advanced (A). The student, who at this 
level has mastered the fundamentals of the activity, is ready for an in-depth 
experience in the particular skill area. The fourth is an Open or Multi-Levelled 
category (ML). All students, regardless of ability, are eligible to participate. 


WAIVER—Grade 11 and grade 12 C.R.LS. student athletes who are: 
1.) bona fide interscholastic team members as defined and governed by the 
Massachusetts Interscholastic Athletic Association 
2.) team members for one entire interscholastic sport season 
3.) unable to schedule a full academic program of their choice 
4.) enrolled in at least 5 major subjects in addition to Physical Education are 
eligible to petition for a waiver which will exempt them from two (2) 
physical education credits, up to a maximum of four (4) physical education 
credits per year. : 
Waiver peititions must be received in the Athletic Office during the school year 
in which the student participates in the sport. Waivers are not retroactive. 





PERSONAL SAFETY 


PC10 Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation 
The standard Red Cross Community CPR course will be taught. If the student 
successfully completes the written and practical tests, a certificate will be 
awarded. 

Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 

















PF20 Standard First Aid 
The standard Red Cross First Aid course will be taught. If the student success- 


fully completes the written and practical tests, a certificate will be awarded. 
Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 









STAFF 
Lynne Yeamans, Director William Bates, Assistant Director Kim DeAndrade, Health Staff Developer 


Eileen Taxe Levine 
William Timmins 









Linda Town 
Michael Weaver 


Walter McDonough, Instructional Aide 
. Joseph Moran, Pool Technical Assistant Ann Powers, Clerk 









Weight Training 
Exercise Aerobics 





YOUTH LEADERSHIP 





PL10 Health Is Us 

In this unique course, taught in collaboration with R.S.T.A., students will become 
health educators. They will learn to planand conduct health education activities which 
help children and teens examine attitudes that influence their lives every day: the way 
they invite oravoid violence and injury, the abuse of alcohol, tobacco and other drugs, 
ways of dealing with feelings, and ways of thinking about sexuality and gender. 
Students are paid to conduct numerous health education activities and projects with 
children, teens, and parents. Ideal for students who wish to explore careers in 
education or health. 

Credits: 3; Periods: 3; Grade Level: 10,11; Length: Year 


PL20 Student Mentors 

The Health/Physical Education Department is working with individual Houses at 
CRLS to establish Student Mentoring Programs. The selected student mentors will 
learn mentoring; leadership and role modelling skills by participating in a 2 day 
training that will integrate adventure, sports and leadership activities. After the 
training they will be given the opportunity as 10th, 11th and 12th graders to earn some 
of their Physical Education credits as student mentors and teaching assistants in 
physical education and adventure classes under the direction of their house-based 
Health/Physical Education teacher. These trained student mentors will also be 
qualified to participate in other mentoring activities under the direction of their House 
Administratorsand other house-based staff members. This courseisanimportant part 
of the new "Transition Challenge” Health/Physical Education curriculum. Particular 
attention will be given to having these student mentors work with CRLS Freshmen 
who are all making the difficult transition from smaller elementary schools into our 


one large high school. 
Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable; student mentors will be expected to meet once per week (either before or after school) 
with their student mentor supervisor, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter (can repent). A 


PL30 Violence Prevention 

This course will cover the basics of violence prevention and peer mediation, including 
win-win solutions, communication skills, de-escalating violence and basics of the peer 
mediation interview. This skills learned in this course will also prove very helpful for 
students working as Peer Leaders or Student Mentors. 

Credits: 1, Periods: 2, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: 1 quarter 
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“PULLING TOGETHER FOR HEALTH” 


PB10 Basketball I 

The focus of this course is on skills basic to the game: pivoting, passing, moving with 
and without the ball, and shooting. Skill tests will be utilized to measure individual 
improvements. Knowing the fundamental rules, fouls and violations, and working as 
a team will also be an emphasis. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 


PB20 Basketball II 

Students at this level knowthe basic rules. The focus will be on refining the skills of the 
various types of passes, of lay up shots, jump shots, free throws, and of offensive and 
defensive play. Skill tests will be administered. : 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level:10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, Prerequisite: P905 or basketball 


PV10 Volleyball I ] 

This unit emphasizes four basic skills: the bump, set, spike, and the serve as well as 
positioning on the court for effective play. This course is not recreational volleyball. 
Students are expected to skill . Skill level will be measured with 


practice 
game. 
Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 


PR10 Recreational Games 

This course consists of a variety of games which encourages group cohesiveness in 
both competitive and non-competitive situations. Some games will be modified from 
sports activities and be familiar. Other will not. There will be tag games and fun twists 
to “old” games. Students will also have the opportunity to design their own games. 
Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


PM10 Badminton I 

This course is an introductory unit covering racket selection, grip, forehand and 
backhand strokes, and serving techniques. The emphasis is on hand-eye coordination 
and body positioning for efficient play. A test for badminton skills will be adminis- 
tered. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 


PT10 Tennis I 

This course serves as a basic introductory unit for tennis. Emphasis is placed on skill 
development, forehand and backhand strokes and serving. Modified games will be 
played in order to provide as much skill practice as possible. A tennis skills test will be 
given. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 


PT20 Tennis II 

Intermediate tennis includes a review of the basic serve, forehand and backhand 
strokes, and the rules of the game. Emphasis is placed on improving and volleying 
skills, net play and serving techniques by more efficient footwork and body position. 
Evaluation will be conducted by rating doubles play. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, Prerequisite P904 or tennis 
experience 


PT30 Tennis III 

Students are expected to demonstrate fundamental tennis skills in a consistent and 
efficient manner. Focus is placed on the skills and strategies of playing singles and 
doubles in order to play a high level of tennis. 

Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Advanced, Prerequisite: P924 and 
permission of instructor 


PD10 Dance Aerobics 
This course is a fitness program emphasizing moving with the beat. Students practice 


and create dance routines while increasing individual endurance levels. 
Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 
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PW10 Weight Training 

The focus of this course is the improvement of muscle tone and muscle strength. 
Muscle groups and their functions will be studied. Students plan workouts based on 
specific muscle groups and then exercise using the universal machine and free 
weights. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


PE10 Exercise Aerobics 

This course provides an opportunity for students to focus on fitness. Exercises which 
may be performed to contemporary music are designed to raise heart rates so that 
cardio-respiratory (heart-lungs) fitness may be improved. Students will be taught to 
take their own pulse (a measure of heart rate) to determine whether or not the exercise 


was beneficial. Nutrition, weight control, and exercise are key elements of the course. 
Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


PN10 Nutrition/Exercise Fitness 

This course informs the students of specific techniques used to appraise one's physical 
well being. Students assess their own fitness level. A combination of ratte 
for healthy nutritional practices (diet) and specific exercise programs give the students 
a firm basis for the development of a personal wellness program. Class time is divided 
between classroom instruction and fitness workouts. 

Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-levelled 





TAO] 67.08 (Ge) 


PS10 Non Swimmer 

Basic water survival skills, adjustment to the water and skills for the Red Cross 
beginner and advanced beginner certificate are covered. Students will be subdivided 
into the appropriate ability level for this beginner course. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 


PS20 Advanced Beginner/Intermediate Swimmers 

This course is the Red Cross Intermediate Swimmer level program. The student is 
comfortable in the deep water and is ready to practice the skills needed in order to be 
amore proficient swimmer. These skills include the scissors kick, the breast stroke, the 


crawl, the elementary backstroke and a five minute swim. 
Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Red Cross 
Advanced Beginner Certificate 


PS30 Swimming for Fitness 

The goal of this course is to improve cardiovascular fitness by swimming continuous 
laps. Skill instruction is provided in order to gain more efficient swimming strokes. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Red Cross 
Intermediate Certificate 











PA10 Indoor Adventure Ropes Course 

Indoor Adventure Ropes Course: Project Adventure is a nationally accepted public 
school version of the renowned Outward Bound program. U.M.P.A. is our URBAN 
MODIFICATION OF PROJECT ADVENTURE. This course consists of a series of 
increasingly challenging projects and activities in which confidence, self-esteem, 
group trust, and cooperation are built as students conquer each successive challenge. 
These activities include non-competitive New Games and “Non-Games”, Ropes 
Course obstacles (low and high), group initiative and group trust problems. Inexpe- 
rienced and experienced students are needed. The object of the High School Adven- 
ture Curriculumisto have the students take responsibility forthemselveson the ropes. 
Belaying techniques will be taught and reviewed. This res 
ferred from to the ieee This curriculum is a 

ay 










PS40 Life Guard Training I 
This course provides instruction in the Red Cross Life Guard Training program. The 
unit requires two consecutive quarters for completion, P960 and P961. CPR and First 


Aid certifications are required for most life guard positions. 
Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Advanced, Prerequisite: Red Cross Swimmer 


PS50 Life Guard Training II 

This course is part II of P960. If the student passes the written and practical tests a Red 
Cross certificate will be awarded. Receiving the certificate will permit the student to 
apply fora position of life guard. CPRand First Aid certificationsare required for most 
positions. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Advanced, Prerequisite: P960 


PS60 Basic Water Rescue 

This course will provide students with general water safety information for individu- 
als, community groups and families. This course is designed to create an awareness of 
causes and prevention of water accidents, to develop a desire to be safe, and to 
encourage health and safe water recreation. This course does not certify a student to 


be a lifeguard. 
Credit: 1.5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic, Prerequisite: Pass Beginner Swimming 


PS70 Aquatic Challenge 
This course will introduce students to a variety of water sports including water polo, 
water basketball and water volleyball. It will involve team building, sportsmanship 


and swimming endurance. 
Credit: 1.5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Intermediate Swim Level 









“PULLING TOGETHER FOR HEALTH” 


ADVENTURE (UMPA ) 


PA20 Outdoor Adventure Rope Course 

The Ropes course content of this Outdoor Adventure elective is similar to the Indoor 
Adventure Ropes Course elective. The difference is that students in outdoor adven- 
ture will work together on an outdoor ropes course rather than in the field house. 
Another difference is that the class will be held one afternoon per week (after school) 
rather than during the regular school day. The outdoor elective is being run in 
cooperation with the Rivers School, a private school in Weston, that has set upa 
collaborative relationship with CRLS. Rivers has a newly built Outdoor Ropes Course, 
as well as a camp and a pond, which can lead to a variety of potential outdoor 
adventure activities. The Rivers community is interested in sharing these resources 
withCRLS. During thisadventure program, CRLS students will participate with other 
CRLS students as well as with Rivers School students. A student transportation fee 
will be charged for the afternoon trips. 

Credit: 1, 1 Double Period (Afterschool), Grade Level 10,11,12, Length: Quarter. 


PA30 Canoeing (Fall) 
Students enrolled in this course will learn canoeing, drown-proofing and other water 
safety skills in the War Memorial Physical Education Facility and Pool. During an 
actual canoe trip, which takes place on the Concord River in the area of the historic Old 
North Bridge, students will be able to apply their canoeing skills while appreciating 
the heritage of Revolutionary War. This is an integrated curiculum which may contain 
elements of Social Studies, Science and Photography. A student fee will be charged. 
The class meets each scheduled period during the term and takes an activity-centered 
ject aig ae a Grade 
iods: 2 ‘Level: 10,11,12, 2 Uti , isi 
ay 11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled, Prerequisite: Ability to pass 


PA50 Downhill Skiing (Winter) 
pe tae er =. individualized course for all skiers. The course includes 
instru skills, fitness, conditioning, appropriate clothing, equipment and fit- 
tings, etc. Lessons will be given by professional ski instructors at top-ranked ski areas. 
A shut fee willbe charged. the lass mess ech scheduled perio during heer 
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LIFE STUDIES/HOME ECONOMICS 





Full courses will meet every block. Exceptions are noted. 


STAFF - Sherry C.Trella, Coordinator BetsyBard Denise Belloste 


Diane Carvalho 


Rita Kappers-Alesi Carol Nolan-Kelley 


Joanne Dottin Rhina Framondi 
Cerita Simeone 


Jeanne Funk-Gedies DorisGilberti 
Lynette Sinclair Suzanne Way : 


The Life Studies/Home Economics Department of CRLS presently offers a variety of courses designed to meet your 
needs in the changing times of today’s society. For example: 


* Do you wish to learn how to plan and prepare creative, delicious meals that help your body stay trim and healthy, 
and can be prepared as economically as possible? Perhaps you should consider one of the two different FOOD courses 


available to you. 


* Maybe your life theme at present focuses on creative, well-designed clothing and accessories. If so, you might consider 


enrolling in our CLOTHING and TEXTILES course. 


* Are you interested in learning about children? A course in CHILD DEVELOPMENT will help you understand the 
development and management of children from conception through the pre-school years. 


* Do you enjoy working and playing with young children? If so, why not consider working out in the community Day 
Care Centers and gain 20 credits through our EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION program. 


*Would you like to learn more about why people act as they do? HUMAN DEVELOPMENT/SEXUALITY explores 
many personal and societal issues to help you seek answers. 


* Are you a teenage parent and need help and support in completing high school? We have a special program designed 
to meet your needs. Please contact our office to be enrolled in the ADOLESCENT PARENTING program. 


Remember, no matter which course you elect to take in Lifestudies/Home Economics, basic concepts in consumerism, 
human relations and survival skills will be learned as an integral part of all courses.We are really looking forward to 
meeting you. Why not drop in sometime for a visit? Our office is located in Room R254. 








072 Food Power 

Food Power is a basic introductory foods lab course. In addition to providing basic 
skills in menu planning, food preparation, serving, and kitchen clean-up, this course 
offers opportunities for students to experience new foods and explore creative 
approaches to meals. Important concepts and issues in nutrition and consumerism are 
covered. Attendance and class participation are mandatory. 
Credits: 4, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


920 All About Food 1 & 2 

All About Foods not only provides hands-on experience working in groups to 
cooperatively plan, prepare, tasteand clean up in the foods lab, but also involves class 
work related to consumerism, food skills, and food-related careers. 
Students will also explore basics of good nutrition and weight control which can 
provide guidance and asa) to diverse cultural and economic styles. 
Cuter 6, Prk 3 ener 8 qe, Grade La: $10,112, ange Yow, Praga Succmel complain of 
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Clothing 


C071 Clothing and Textiles I, II, III, IV 

The course in clothing focuses on clothing construction, emphasizing design and 
fabrics. For up to 4 years, students can learn construction techniques of increasing 
difficulty, including tailoring and can also learn to design fashions with or without a 
pattern. Each student MUST provide his or her own fabric, patterns, notions, pins, 
hand needleand bobbin. Completion of at least one garment per termis required. Extra 
craft projects could include quilting, stitchery, crocheting, knitting, etc. 





Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled, 
Prerequisite: Successful completion of previous level for Clothing II, III, and IV 













The following course is recommended for students who are interested in 
fashion and clothing as a career. (See Art Department.) 


A102 Fashion Illustration 
This course's main focus is the basics of the aoe EOE fashion 


Human Development 


C861 Early Childhood Education & Aide 

Are you interested in working with young children? If so, Early Childhood Education 
might be just the course for you! The program offers interested students the opportu- 
nity to study the physical, emotional, social and mental development of young 
children and to actually work with children three times a week as a “teacher aide” at 
a local child care center. Regular attendance, a strong sense of responsiblity, and a 
definite interest in working with children are important requirements. Successful 
completion of the course will provide entry level skills as a child care worker. 

Credits: 20, Periods: 10 (Double), Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate/ Advanced 


C922 & C923 Child Development 1 & 2 

Semester I will stress the responsibilities of parenthood and how a child affects all 
aspects of parents’ lives. Learning to develop good decision making skills will be used 
to evaluate readiness for parenthood, in choosing life styles for parenthood, in 
considerations in family planning, and in determining the effects of one’s present 
behavior on one’s future goals. 

Semester II will cover growth and development from newborn to pre-school years 
with an emphasis on parenting skills. Understanding the appropriate behavior in 
children at different stages is a major goal of the Child Development class. Fun 
activities that can be done with children will be explored. Written assignments, 
projects, and active participation are used in the grading process. 

Credits: 10 (5 first semester, 5 second semester), Grade Level: Preferably 10,11,12, Length: 1 or 2 semesters, Non-levelled 


C924 & C925 Human Development 1 & 2 

Students will learn about the psychology, sociology and physiology of human devel- 
opment from birth through old age. PART I (C924) will focus on ADOLESCENT 
ISSUES. Topics such as self-esteem, dealing with feelings, peer relationships and 
sexuality will be explored. PART II (C925) will emphasize LIFESTYLE CHOICES. 
Topic covered will be forming relationships, parenthood, child development, family 
life and crisis. A variety of teaching techniques such as discussions, role plays, 
speakers and videos are employed. Active participation is required. The course gives 
students a chance to learn moreabout their ownand others’ viewpoints. Lifeskills such 
as self-understanding, decision-making, communication and conflict management 
will be acquired. 

Credits: 10 (5 each semester), Grade Level: Preferably 10,11,12, Length: 2 Semesters, Non-Levelled 





Adolescent Parenting 


CRLS offers a special program for teenage parents and parents-to-be. The goal of the 
program is to encourage and allow teenagers to complete high school by providing them with 
courses designed to meet their particular needs and by providing them with support and 
advocacy. The curriculum includes a group seminar one period per week, a child development 
and human development course, life studies curriculum, as well as opportunities for 
mainstreaming into regular courses and options for individual tutoring. 

The program is run in room R129 and more information is available from Ms. Betsy Bard 
(R201) 349-6712 or 6713. 


C073 App Life Studies r j - 
This course provides students with an opportunity to learn a variety of skills that are 
needed by the teen parent. Students learn about personal development and relation- 
ships through an oral history project. Career exploration through collaboration with 
the r Resource Center and Cambridge Community Services is an integral part of 
s emphasis c options, Each willing student 
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C075 & C076 APP Human Development 1 & 2 : 
Students will learn about the psychology, sociology and physiology of human devel- 
opment from birth through old age. PART I (C924) will focus on ADOLESCENT 
ISSUES. Topics such as self-esteem, dealing with feelings, peer relationships and 
sexuality will be explored. PART II (C925) will emphasize LIFESTYLE CHOICES. 
Topic covered will be forming relationships, parenthood, child development, family 
life and crisis. A variety of teaching techniques such as discussions, role plays, 
speakers and videos are employed. Active participation is required. The course gives 
studentsachance to learn more about theirownand others’ viewpoints. Lifeskills such 
as self-understanding, decision-making, communication and conflict management 
will be acquired. 

Credits: 10 (5 each semester), Grade Level: Preferably 10,11,12, Length: 2 Semesters, Non-Levelled 


C082 & C083 Child Development 1 & 2 

Semester I will stress the responsibilities of parenthood and how a child affects all 
aspects of parents’ lives. Learning to develop good decision making skills will be used 
to evaluate readiness for parenthood, in choosing life styles for parenthood, in 
considerations in family planning, and in determining the effects of one present 
behavior onthe rest ofone'slife. = ; 


Semester II will cover growth and development from newborn to pre-school years a 


with an emphasis on parenting skills. Understanding the appropriate behavior in 
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! EE99 Taking Stock 

: Are you interested in the fast moving investment world? Are you interested in 
: forging a career in the financial segment of the business world? Do you want to 
i increase your savings for the future by creating a financial portfolio? If any of your 
: answers are “yes,” you should select this new course, Taking Stock, team taught 
: by members of the Language Arts and Business Education departments. Taking 
: Stock is designed for students interested in the investment world as a possible 
i career choice or, a means to explore alternative method of savings other than their 
i present savings account. You will be able to read and interpret a financial prospec- 
: tus. All students will create their own investment portfolio and use computer 
: programs to trackits performance and analyze historical financial data. A series of 
: class meetings with representatives of the financial community will be incorpo- 
: rated. EE99 TAKING STOCK MAY BE TAKEN FOR ENGLISH CREDIT. 

; Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate. Advanced 





B926 Accounting I 

Students will be introduced to the concept of double entry accounting. Various 

journals and ledgers will be used to keep the financial records of a business. Students 

will use that simulate the activities that an accountant would 
in the course of a business day. 

Coote 3, Conte Lent 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Not avnilable to students taking or passed 


B964 College Accounting 
Students will cover the theory of debit and credit, financial statements, accounting 
systems, payroll accounting and financial analysis. A college textbook is used. This is 
an excellent choice for students who plan to major in business at the college level. 
Credits: 10,Grade Level: 10,11 ,12, Length: Year, Adoanced, Prerequisite: Not available to students taking or passed B926 


B975 Income Taxes 
‘Students will learn how to prepare the Federal Income Tax return for the current year. 
Retr tee tn say ike mene eer i 





B976 Business Law 

The purpose of this course is to acquaint students with the fundamental principles of 
Business Law. The student will examine the area of contracts, sales, bailments, wills, 
leases, assignments, and other legal documents that they would encounter in their 
personal as well as business life. Various approaches to the study of Business Law will 
be utilized including actual cases that have already been tried before acourt of law. The 
semester course Income Tax (B975) is a natural companion course to fill out the year. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-Levelled 


B978 Small Business Management 

Have you ever wondered how people start their own business? Whatare the skills and 
the business know-how that are needed to succeed? Would you like to participate in 
an actual business at C.R.L.S.? Small Business Management should be selected to 
answer the above questions plus many others as you cover such topics as the form of 
the business, marketing, location, pricing, financing, etc. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


B824 Introduction To Banking 

The purpose of this course isto give students an understanding of our banking system. 
Students will explore the various parts of the banking system. This is the course that 
you should select if you plan to enter the banking field after graduation from high 
school or from college. This is the required course if you wish to participate in the 
operation of CRLS’s branch bank. So sign up now for INTRODUCTION TO BANK- 
ING (B824) in your junior year so that you can run our branch bank in your senior year. 
Paid bank will be provided to a select group of enrolled students. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


B420 Bank 

Students who have taken “Introduction to Banking” in their junior year are eligible to 

be part of the operational banking team intheir senior year. These students willo 

BANGERRAGIONEIadurhoey ATE RE aNE EGR All students selecting 
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'B564 Research Technology 

This is the course that all 9th and 10th grade students should select. Keyboarding, 
Word Processing and Database Skills are mastered on IBM computers. If you are 
college bound, or planto enter the world of business upon graduation this is the course 
you will need. Proper keyboarding and computer skills are a necessary part of your 
future plans. During the year you will use your computer skills preparing reports for 
your English and Social Studies classes. This is a "hands on" computer course. PFS: 
First Choice isthe computer application program that will be used. Register early since 
space is limited. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, Multi-leveled 








B823 Word Processing 

Are you college bound, or, are you planning to enter the world of work upon 
graduation? If so this is a priority course. No matter what your future plans may be, 
competency skills in word processing are a must. In this semester course you will 
master the commands of the word processing program, Word Perfect Version 5.1. The 
companion course, Advanced Word Processing (B860) must be selected in the second 
semester. Since we havea limited number of computers be sure to make your selection 
immediately. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Research Technology, B871, 
BO70, or BO72 


B825 Advanced Word Processing 

Students will master the advanced features of Word Perfect Version 5.1. Students will 
complete projects utilizing the advanced commands of this powerful word processing 
program as mail merge, document management, graphics and desk top publishing. 
This is the second semester course that you will use on the job, in college, and at 


Cambridge Rindge and Latin School. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Advanced, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Introduction to Word 
Processing (B823) 


B924 ESL Advanced Keyboarding and Word Processing 

Students will prepare longer and more complicated documents ata rate acceptable in 
the business office. Word Perfect Version 5.1, a powerful word processing program, 
will be used in the class. Developing skill and accuracy is one of the major goals of this 


course. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Passing grade in BO72. 





B920 Computer Applications/Spreadsheet 

Using the best selling computer spreadsheet program, Lotus 123, students will 
develop the skills needed to master one of the most important computer application 
programs used in the business world. If you plan to continue your education or enter 
theemployment market upon graduation this course should bea definite selection. All 
students who select this course should also select Computer Applications/ Database 
(B921) as the companion semester course. 95% of the class is "computer hands on" 


time. 
Credits: 5,Grade Level: 10,1 1,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Either Research Technology, B070,B072, 
or B871 





B921 Computer Applications/Database 

Using the relational database computer application program, dBase III+, students will 
prepare a number of database projects. As the demand for computer application skills 
increase in colleges and the business community this is a must course for all C.R.LS. 
students. All students who select this course should also select Computer Applica- 
tions /Spreadsheet (B920) ) as the companion semester course. 95% of the class is 


"computer hands on" time. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Either Research Technology, B070,B072, 
or B871 





B871 Keyboarding/Word Processing 

This is the semester course you should take IF you did not acquire keyboarding and 
wordprocessing skills in the 9th or 10th grade. By the end of the semester you should 
be keyboarding at 20 words per minute using proper techniques and will have 
mastered basic word processing skills. PFS: Professional Write will be used in this 


class. 95% of the class is "computer hands on" time. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Non-levelled, Prerequisite: None. Not available to students who have 
taken or who are taking Research Technology, BO72, B924, B823, B824, B860 or BO70 


Office Skills Group 


B565 ESL Research Technology 

Bilingual students will master Keyboarding, Word Processing and Database skills on 
IBM computers. Development of skill and accuracy is stressed and all students aim for 
a minimum of 25 words per minute. Proper keyboarding and computer skills are a 
necessity for future success. PFS: First Choice isthe computer application program that 
will be used. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


B922 Office Procedures 

The purpose of this course is to give the student hands-on preparation for secretarial 
and clerical work experience. The course content stresses skill development in the 
areas of advanced typing techniques, transcription skills, and the proper operation of 
anumber of business machines. The course is taught on an individualized basis. Word 
processing techniques will also be introduced. The student will trainon IBMelectronic 
typewriters, Apple computers, an IBM computer, dictating equipment, and electronic 
calculators. This course is essential for all students interested in acquiring an office 
position upon graduation from high school. This is the basic course necessary for 
future training in the area of word proccessing. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Research 
Technology, BO70, BO72, B871 


B977 Alpha Hand 

The purpose of this semester course is to train students in the use of an alphabetic 
shorthand system. “Alpha Hand” allows students to take notes as fast as the teacher 
can talk. This is an essential skill for all seniors planning to enter college in the fall. 
Sophomores and Juniors can use this important skill while still at C-R.L.S. Sign up 


early. Enrollment is limited. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-Levelled 


B925 Shorthand I 

The purpose of this course is to have the student acquire skill in the GREGG 
SHORTHAND SYSTEM. The student will develop skills in writing and reading 
shorthand fluently. For those students interested ina secretarial office career the study 
of Gregg Shorthand System is an essential tool for success. It is essential that skill 
development takes place so that the requirements established by the business commu- 
nity are met. Homeworkis essential to meet these standards and is assigned each night. 
Many colleges and business schools will give credit if this subject is taken successfully 
on the high school level and will allow the student to enroll in an advanced shorthand 
course. All students are expected to attain a minimum speed of 50 words per minute 


by the end of the year. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 








BILINGUAL - E.S.L. 


Elsie Vega 

: Bilingual education and English as a Second Language courses were established to 
i meet the academic, linguistic and social needs of limited English speaking students. The 
i program provides an environment where students can progress academically by offering 
i instruction in the native language while at the same time providing intensive English 
: courses. Students may enroll in native language classes in mathematics, health, science, 
: social studies and culture. The transitional bilingual program is designed as a three year 
: program which allows the students time to develop fluency in English, master the skills 
: ee eee ee ee | 


} Entering students will be tested to determine their proficiency i mathematics, social studies 
? and science. Once they are placed at an appropriate level, Bese oie te See aga of 
} Courses in order to fulfill graduation requirements. 


English Prep History or 
; Language Arts Gtd Curr." Social Studies (Std. Curr.)* 





X101 ESL Beginning 
In this introductory course students with little knowledge of English take their first 


steps toward mastery of the new language. Focus is on comprehension and commu- 
nication of basic survival vocabulary. Students read appropriately leveled material. 
Credits: 20, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Testing 


X102 ESL Advanced Beginners 

Designed specifically forstudents who have taken ESL Beginning but who are still not 
ready for ESL Intermediate, this course sharpens students’ written and oral commu- 
nication skills and prepares them for a smooth transition to ESL Intermediate. 
Credits: 20, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


X103 ESL Intermediate 

This course will further develop oral, written and reading comprehension skills while 
exploring English language literature and American culture. 

Credits: 20, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Testing 

X104 ESL Advanced 

ESL Advanced is a bridge to the standard curriculum English program. Bilingual 
students who pass this course may take classes offered by the Language Arts Dept. 
Students prepare for the transition by studying the works of classic American authors, 
expanding their vocabulary and reading comprehension, and developing writing 
skills which insure clear and correct communication in English in a variety of styles. 
Credits: 20, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Testing 


E108 Writing and Composition 

This course is intended for ESL Advanced students who wish to reinforce English 
writing skills and further develop various forms of writing including personal and 
business letter writing, narrative and expository writing and research papers. This 
course will be taught by a team of two ESL teachers. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year 


E870 Auto 

Former ESL students and students from the standard curriculum read and discuss 
together autobiographical writing by professional and student writers. Simulta- 
neously, Pecos sha Misasaceode act Aactc NNGSrha Sill Sicioc whic be Sasi: 
taught by teachers from the Bilingual and Language Arts Departments. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 

X201 General Math Lab 

Students enrolled in this class will be taking General Math as a full-time class and 
Math Lab as an additional session where individual tutoring will be provided. The 
basic operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of whole 
numbers will be covered. Other topics include fractions, decimals, percent, estima- 
tion, measurement, graphs, probability, statistics,and geometry. Problemsolving and 
critical skills will be interwoven into the curriculum. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 
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X221 AlgebrainE.S.L. X222inSpanish X223inCreole X224in Chinese 
This course includes an introduction to positive and negative numbers and covers 
linear equations, inequalities, polynomials, factoring, quadratic equations, systems of 
equation and rational and irrational numbers. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Pre- Algebra or entrance test 


X231 Geometry in E.S.L. X232 Geometry in Chinese 

A basic course with emphasis on the practical applications of Geometry including a 
study of geometric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency and 
similarity, areas, volumes and deductive proofs. Computational skills and numerical 
applications are stressed throughout the course ina manipulative manner. Classes will 
be matched with standard curriculum geometry classes. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


X241 Algebra II in Chinese 

This course continues and builds on the concepts learned in Algebra I. Topics such as 
the real numbers, equalities, inequalities, polynomials, graphing, trigonometry, etc. 
will be covered. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I, Geometry 


X301 Prin. of Science in ESL X302in Creole X303 in Spanish X304 in Chinese 
Students learn to understand and use the scientific method in this course as they study 
the basic principles of mechanical physics, physical science, chemistry, and biology. 
Course time consists of two extra periods per week to allow for lab work. 

Credits: 14, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year 


X311 General Biology 

A general level course, General Biology provides a survey of the five kingdoms of 
living things. Also presented is an overview of the human body systems and a unit on 
the chemistry of living things. Course time consists of two extra periods per week to 
allow for lab work. 

Credits: 14, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Principles of Science or equivalent 


X312 Biology in E.S.L. 

This is an intermediate course which teaches the basics of biology in more detail than 

the General Biology course. It deals with such areas as cell structure and chemistry, cell 

division, reproduction, genetics, immunity, evolution and c urrent environmental 

issues related to biology. A research report as well as am experimental project are 
uired. Course time will be increased to 1'/2 periods. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Principles of Science and teacher recommendation 


X401 Social Studies I 

This course is designed to introduce and reinforce the elementary social studies skills 
and concepts (e.g. using globes and maps; continents, and oceans; the local environ- 
ment; the role of the community; the local government; goods and services). The - 
students are 9th and 10th graders who are either recent immigrants or students inneed 


_ ofadditional preparation in social studies. The curriculum focuses on Cambridge, the 


Boston Metropolitan area, Massachusetts and New England. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


X421 World History/Geog.in ESL X422 in Spanish 

X423in Creole X424inChinese X425 in Portuguese 

Crucial to an understanding of our diverse, modern world is the appreciation of 
human cultural development. This course examines pre-history and development of 
civilizations in Africa, the Middle East, Central America, North America, China, and 
Europethrough the methods and discoveries of archaeologists. Modern cultures, basic 
geography, and study skills are stressed. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year = 


X431 U.S. HistoryinE.S.L. X432in Spanish 

X433in Creole X434 inChinese X435 in Portuguese 

Designed to meet the State graduation requirement, the course stresses basic concepts 
of geography, economics, history and culture as well as current events in the United 
States. Development of reading, writing, research, and oral communication skills is an 
i part of the curriculum. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year 


X441 Introduction to U.S. Law - ESL 

Objection, your Honor!” In Law, you will learn exactly how lawyers, judges, courts 
and prisons really work. The purpose of this course is to help you understand the 
United States and its legal system. We will examine how laws are made and how they 
are used in our society. We will study the U.S. Government, the court system, the U.S. 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, criminal law and the juvenile justice system, and 
individual rights. 


Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Students must be in ESL Intermediate or ESL 
Advanced a : 


X451 Pluralism in Twentieth Century America 

America is a richly diverse nation and each one of us contributes to its uniqueness. In 
this course, ESL and standard curriculum students will work together to explore the 
ways in which this country encourages yet discriminates against difference. Through 
studies of such topics as racism, seupisntion, and civil rights, students will gain 
insight into the historical development of various groups in American society. The 
course will stress group projects, narratives and writing, research 
Si ely ieee Ss. Site cate, will ed Sewer, Sanit by roacptiers of Shee PAIN an 
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X501 History and Geography of Asia 

Students focus on the history, geography, and related social aspects of Asia to 
understand the development of Asian culture. They will discover how the impact of 
the past affects the current status of Asian peoples in nations such as China, Japan, 
India, Korea, Vietnam, Thailand, and the Philippines. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


X502 Geography, History and Culture of the Caribbean 

This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of the Caribbean. Taught 
by a specialist in Creole language and social studies, it develops the skills required for 
understanding literature and history. Topics include geographical factors: the interac- 
tion of indigenous, European and African cultures, colonization, independence and 
the immigrant experience. Literature forms an integral part of the curriculum. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year 


X503 Language and Literature of Latin America 

This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of Latin America. Taught 
by a specialist in Spanish language and social studies, it develops the skills required 
for understanding literature and history. Topics include geographical factors: the 
interaction of indigenous, Europeanand African cultures, colonization, independence 
and the immigrant experience. Literature related to each topic forms an integral part 


of the curriculum. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year 


X504 Geography , History and Culture of the Portuguese Speaking World 

This course focuses onthe geography, history and cultures of the Portuguese speaking 
nations. Taught by a specialist in Portuguese language and social studies, it develops 
the skills required for understanding literature and history. Topics include geographi- 
cal, historical and cultural information on mainland Portugal, the Azores, Cape Verde, 
Brazil and other Portuguese-speaking sreas. Special emphasis is placed on the immi- 


grant rience. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year 


X505 African Studies 

This course will serve to introduce students to Africa, African History, African people 
and their culture in relationship to the rest of the world. We will approach this study 
using themes as opposed to a chronological or historical approach; some of which 
includes leadership, economic development, lifestyle, African law and the African 
Diaspora. This course is offered to students in the Bilingual program who are presently 
enrolled in ESL Advanced, as well as students in the standard curriculum program. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year 


X601 Portuguese Literature I 

This is a comprehensive study of Portuguese literature from the Middle Ages to the 
Renaissance. Students will read and analyze texts. Assignments and discussions will 
emphasize reading skills and literary forms. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


X602 Portuguese Literature IT 

This course providesa comprehensive study of Portuguese literature from the Modern 
to Contemporary literary periods. Students will read and analyze texts. Assignments 
will emphasize reading skills anada literary forms. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled , Prerequisite: Portuguese Literature I; must be native speakers 


X603 Language Literature of the Portuguese Speaking World . 

This course isa survey of Portuguese literature from its inception and development in - 
Portugal to its flowering in outlying areas such as the Azores, Cape Verde, Brazil and 
other Portuguese speaking regions of the world. : 

Credits: 10 


X611 Hispanic Literature 

This course provides a panoramic view of Spanish literature both of Spain and 
Hispanic America. Major literary forms such as poetry, the novel, short stories and 
essays are discusssed. Students will learn to read and analyze texts and to write clearly 
on literary themes. Assignments will emphasize reading and writing skills. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled; mostly for native speakers, but also open to students with a 
high level of fluency in Spanish 


X621 Chinese I 

This course on Chinese language and culture is designed for native speakers. Students 
will skillsin Chinese and will discuss the history and culture of China. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Must be native speaker 
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X631 Haitian Literature 

This course focuses on the culture, history, and social trends of Haiti through its rich 
literature. Taught by a published writer, this course seeks to develop the necessary 
skills to understand literature, and to increase the analytical skills required to become 
anindependent thinker-writer. While learning from established writers, students will 
be taught the skills required to create literature out of their own experience and 


dreams. 
Credits: 10, Year, Prerequisite: Native Speaker 


X632 Haitian Creole for Home Speakers 

This course provides an opportunity for students to become truly bilingual by learning 
the mechanics, structure, and richness of the Haitian Creole language. This course is 
primarily for students who speak Creole fluently but who want to sharpen their 
reading and writing skills. Assignments and discussions will emphasize reading, 
writi rand idioms. 


Credits: 10, Year, Prerequisite: Home language Haitian Creole 


¢ Special Programs /Other Offerings ¢ 
Basic Studies - Basic Skills I and II make up an intensive developmental program for 
limited speakers of English who have experienced academic problems, have had inad- 
equate previous education or require a more structured transition into high school life. 
Working in small groups with teams of teachers from the Bilingual Department and 
specialists from the Bureau of Pupil Services, students concentrate on learning basic 
concepts and skills in E.S.L., reading, social studies, math and science. After several years 
of study students will be ready for other Bilingual Department classes. In most cases, they 
will require longer than the standard four years to complete C.R.L.S. graduation require- 
ments. 

X001 Basic Studies I E.S.L.- Social Studies X003 Basic Studies II ES.L- Science 

X002 Basic Studies I Math - Science X004 Basic Studies II Social Studies - Math 
Credits: 32, Grade Level: All, Year Credits: 32, Periods: 16, Grade Level: All, Year 


Project America - A section of students enrolled in the Bilingual Department participates 
in the Academy humanities program known as Project America. (See full description under 
) 


Academy). 
E.S.L. Advanced - P.A. 


Advanced Studies - Advanced Studies is a bloc of two periods per day designed to prepare 
academically successful seniors in the Bilingual Department for higher education. It consists 


HEPY/PE. U.S. History, Bilingual - P.A. 


students will develop the academic skills required for success in college. They will also 
concentrate on the practicalities of preparing for college such as taking standardized tests 
and mastering the complexities of the application process for admission and financial aid. 
The course is limited to seniors and 11-Pro's with strong academic records who are 


; committed to obtaining a higher education. Students must enroll in both courses. A 
i committee of counselors and teachers will interview and select applicants. 


} X106 Advanced English/College Preparatory X435 U.S. History/College Preparatory 


i Inthis team-taught, integrated approach to exploring the development of the United States 
: asanationandaculture, students participate in a variety of learning activities. Theseindude 
i cooperative groups, lectures, and peer tutoring designed to prepare them for college. 
: Coursework focuses on understanding the geography, history, culture and literature which 
i have shaped the American experience. There is special emphasis on reading, writing and 
: research skills which are needed for a successful transition to the requirements of higher 
} education. 

i Credits: 10, Grade Level 12, Length: Year 





} X701 Business Prep 

i This course is designed for students whose limited English makes it impossible for them to 
take the ing classes offered by the Business Department. Students learn manipu- 
lation of standard computer keyboards as well as the skills required to write clear and 
expressive paragraphs. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


? X711 Health in E.S.L. 

: This course enables students to understand human physical and emotional needs and 

development. It stresses the d t of self-esteem and provides a forum for the 

discussion of feelings about cultural values, the immigrant ence, and stress related to 

adjustment to American culture. Topics such as nutrition, personal health, sexuality and 
siding baste | ta mercer Prt  ag = r t needed for 

uation. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year 


t 
X721 Life-skills in Spanish  X722 Life-skillsin Creole X724 Life-skills in E.S.L. 


This course is d to assist students who have recent: i to the 
Atal crete ticles tnetay mite einai omcaoued pres. Iyer 
: and 





i 


Length: Year 












environment. a group discussions, 
oa tae a students learn to deal with many of the difficulties they encounter. 
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1501 Beginning Instrumental Class 

Students who have never learned to playa BRASS or WOODWIND (not guitar, drums, 
piano, or violin) instrument receive class instruction on an instrument along with the 
rudiments of music theory, instrument care and maintenance and performance 
techniques. Upon completion of this course, it is expected that the student will play in 
one of the high school bands. Marching band skills are also taught, and students in this 
class usually participate in the Thanksgiving Day Football Game half-time show and 
march in the Memorial Day Parade. Students may choose to study privately at Boston 
University or the CRLS Conservatory. It is necessary that students practice regularly 
in order to achieve proficiency on the instrument which they select. Outside prepara- 
tion is required. 

Credits: 10 Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, Basic 


1021 Percussion Ensemble 
Percussion Ensemble is a performing group which gives students an opportunity to 
develop expertise on all kinds of percussion instruments. Students will study, read, 
and perform intricate rhythms of various cultures. The Percussion Ensemble plays in 
concert with the CRLS Band for many school and community events and by itself for 
many other school and community functions. Some performances ofthis very popular 
group include River Festival, the Kwanza Celebration at CRLS, the Massachusetts 
Very Special Arts Festival, the Thanksgiving Day Football Game half-time show, and 
atop the Kiosk in Harvard Square. Public performance and outside preparation are 
ired. 
Cooahae 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Ability to play drums or other percussion 
instruments 


1061 - Band 

Band is intended for students who have played a WIND or PERCUSSION instrument 
for at least 1 full year and have achieved a level of skill appropriate to their length of 
experience. Through preparation for concerts, parades and other performances, 
students will experience a wide range of musical literature. Inaddition to performance 
skills, students will gain knowledge of a cross-cultural range of styles, composers, and 
theory. Motivated students are encouraged to further develop their skills through 
private study at Boston University, the Berklee College of Music, the New England 
Conservatory of Music, the Longy School of Music, and our own CRLS Conservatory. 
Public performance and some preparation are required. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: 1 full year of instrumental study. 


1062 Orchestra 

Orchestra is open to all string players and advanced brass, woodwind and percussion 
players. The CRLS Orchestra offers students an opportunity to perform music litera- 
ture of the caliber, representing all musical styles. Recent performances have 
included works of Mozart, Brahms, Tchaikovsky and Stravinsky. While learning these 
works, students gain knowledge of the composers, music theory, transposition and 
music history. There are special scholarship opportunities for interested students to 
study privately at Boston University, Berklee College of Music, and Longy School of 
Music. In addition, students attend area concerts and/or participate in the Northeast 
District Music Festivals. This is an outstanding performing organization. Outside 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: All and brass, woodwind or 
percussion players by recommendation of Music Dept. a ei 





Full courses will 
meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 


Dear Students: 

The philosophy of the Music Department is to provide an opportunity 
for all students to receive a comprehensive music education. Through the 
study of a wide range of music literature (concert, baroque, classical, folk, 
jazz, rock, etc.) students can become intelligent consumers, producers, and/ 
or creators of music. 

The high level of motivation required for performance courses is an 


invaluable asset to educational growth. School performances and commu- 
nity service which contribute to developing a sense of responsibility in 
students are an integral part of the music activities. 

Music, a major subject in our high school, is recognized by many of the 
better school systems and colleges as an important part of the total educa- 


tion of all students. 

Unlike many other school systems, Cambridge provides music, accesso- 
ries, and use of a school-owned instrument free-of-charge. 

Solo, ensemble, and chamber music performances are encouraged. 

We welcome new students as well as those of you who have performed 
in previous years. If you have any questions, please feel free to visit and/or 
call our office (A005) at 349-6786. 


Robert Ponte 
Deborah Brown 
James A. Smith, Jr 
Keith Gibson 


Anthony Apicella 

Jean TePaske 

Patricia Callan 

Phyllis Cummings Asetta 


1063 Synthesizers I 

An introduction to the basics of synthesizers for students who have completed at least 
one year of piano. Students will become familiar with sound design, sequencing, drum 
machine techniques, computer interfacing, and composition. Class size must be 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: 1 year of Piano Class andjor a Piano audition 


1064 Jazz Ensemble 

Jazz Ensemble provides students an opportunity to study and perform jazz and rock 
of a highly challenging nature, utilizing styles of all periods. The ensemble is offered 
to advanced brass, woodwind, percussion, piano, guitar, and bass guitar players. The 
ensemble features standard “big band” instrumentation: 5 trumpets, 4 trombones, 5 
saxes, piano, guitar, bass, drums. Performances in past years have featured work by: 
Earth, Wind & Fire, Chuck Mangione, Spyro Gyra, Maynard Ferguson, Count Basie, 
Hoagy Carmichael, and Woody Herman. During the process of learning this literature 
the Jazz Ensemble studies the composer, jazz theory, transposition, and improvisa- 
tion. Scholarship opportunities for private lessons are available for Berklee School of 
Music, Boston University, School of Fine Arts, and the Longy School of Music. 
Students are invited to attend area concerts and workshops, and/or participate in the 
Northeast District Music Festival. Recent performances have included the Cambridge 
River Festival, the Cambridge Jazz festival, the Governor's Inauguration, Nightstage, 
several local television programs, and a 2 week tour of the Soviet Union. Outside 


preparation and public performance are required. Membership is strictly by audition. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: All members must belong to the CRLS Band, 
Orchestra or Choral Groups, and pass an audition. 


1065 - Synthesizers II ; 

Individual students who have passed Synthesizers I will take class instruction in 
more advanced computer music techniques such as performance organization, 
sampling, programming and 4-track recording. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Level: Advanced, Prerequisite: 80% or above in Synthesizers I and 
permission of the instructor. 


1101 - Freshmen Chorus 

The Freshmen Chorus is open to all freshmen men and women. Students who are 
successful in the Freshmen Chorus will proceed to the advanced choral and voice 
classes at the high school. Special attention will be given to the changing teen voice and 
reading music. A wide variety of choral music will be used including selections from 
Broadway, jazz, current “pop”, classical, and world music. Public performance and 
outside part are 

Credits: 10 Grade Level: 9 Length: Year Level: Basic 


1070 Chorus 

Cambridge R&L Chorus invites all students who have a desire to sing. The Chorus 
offers members the opportunity to develop their voices, strengthen their partsinging 
ability, and gain valuable performing experience. Various styles of music including 
current popular hits, ballads, jazz, classical, and folk will be studied and performed in 
class and in public performances throughout the city. Those who become involved in 
the CRLS Chorus will also gain a basic understanding of how to read music. The two 
major productions of each year, the winter and spring concerts, are high points of the 
CRLS Music Department's calendar and require extra preparation and total participa- 
tion. Students also participate in Broadway musicals such as Oklahoma, Music Man, 
and Annie. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


1024 - Singing for Musical Theater 

Singing on stage will be the focus of this course. Some previous singing experience is 
required. Stage presence, confidence, relationship with the audience, effective use of 
the voice, delivery of the text, and musical style will be covered in this class. Public 


performance and outside preparation are required. 
Credits: 5 Grade Level: All Length: Year Level: Intermediate 


1074 - Gospel Choir 

Gospel Choir is open to all students who have a desire to sing traditional and 
contemporary gospel music. Students will learn about gospel music and its develop- 
ment throughout the United States as well as the gospel music of various cultures 
throughout the world. Students will learn to sing by ear, but some music reading is 
required. Outside preparation and public performance are required. 

Credits:'5 Grade Level: All Length: Year Level: Multi-levelled 


1727 Voice Training I 

Each student receives individual attention in the voice class. Singers will gain know- 
ledge of correct vocal breathing, how to read music, and how to prepare for an 
audition. A wide variety of music will be used including show tunes, pop, classicaland 
folk. Experience in solo singing and part singing will be developed. Participation in the 
annual winter and spring concerts is required of all voice students. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Selection byaudition and/or recommendation 
of the Music Department staff 


1920 Voice Training IT 

Voice Training II students study and perform solos in other languages including 
Italian, French, and German. Emphasis is placed on strengthening vocal and perfor- 
mance techniques. Students who are interested in a solo performance career would 
benefit from this aspect of solo singing. Participation in the annual winter and spring 
concerts is required of all voice students. 

pees, 8 Abed pret eae Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Voice Training I, Vocal Ensemble or Private 


1960 Vocal Ensemble 

Vocal Ensemble is offered to the most advanced choral members of the CRLS Music 
Department. Students in the choral and instrumental classes who become part of this 
ensemble participate in the highest level of individual and group performance in the 
school and community. Members of the Vocal Ensemble participate in the winter and 
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spring concerts, compete in the Northeast District Music Festival, and often qualify to 
audition for scholarships for private study at Longy School of Music. Involvement in 
these activities requires extra preparation and total participation. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Selection by audition andJor recommendation 
of the Music Department staff 


Piano/Theory/ History 


1071 Piano Lab 

The laboratory approach offers students the opportunity to develop basic keyboard 
techniques and music reading skills. It provides the opportunity for large and/or 
small ensemble playing, accompaniment playing for chorus, band, and orchestra, as 
well as solo performance. Coordination of sight and sound combined with finger 
dexterity is emphasized. The rudiments of keyboard theory, ear training, memoriza- 
tion, and basic harmonization are developed through the use of various accompani- 
ment styles and improvisation. Opportunties are provided for formal and informal 
performance and a Piano Recital is given at the end of each year. Outside preparation 
is required. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


1072 Theory/Harmony 

This course is designed for the various needs of the choral and instrumental music 
students. Reading music notation is taught through musical exercises dealing with 
music symbols, rhythm, construction of intervals, major and minor scales and chords. 
Also included is a study of voice and instrument ranges, transpositions and written 


music. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


1073 Music History Through the Ages 

The music history course is designed to develop in students the ability to listen 
intelligently to music and to understand changes in music as related to cultural, 
political, and social influences. The art of listening can be as demanding and satisfying 
as performing. The course will include a survey of music literature and a study of 


various styles of music. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


1925 Music Video Production Lab 

Students will learn the technical and production aspects of making a music video. The 
technical side will include the producing and directing, setting up of cameras, 
placement and focusing of video lighting, working with sound equipment, editing the 
finished video and audio tapes into a clear video format, and making high quality 
dubbed copies of the finished product. The production side will consist of developing 
ideas and concepts fora music video, finding locations for the actual shooting, writing 
stories and scripts, and developing story borads and sequence charts. The edited tapes 
will include student names and credits and will be distributed to hospitals, nursing 
homes, libraries and local cable TV to benefit the Cambridge community and schools. 


Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11, 12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: All students must have done full year of a 
video class or completed a video course at an accredited institution ie. Cambridge Cable TV or other. 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 


Full courses will 
meet every block. 


Exceptions are noted. 





STAFF - Judith Contrucci, Coordinator 
Gerry Speca, Theatre Barbara Ehrlich, Dance Steven Hall, Technical Theatre 





The Department of Dramatic Arts offers a carefully sequenced program of studies for | 
students interested in Theatre, Dance, Public Communication and Playwriting. The 
sequence includes four levels of Acting, four levels of Dance, and a variety of one-semester 
specialty courses. 


Several of the “s courses offer English and Physical Education credit. 
PLAYWRITING and PUBLIC COMMUNICATION are one-semester electives which 
offer English credit to juniors and seniors. All DANCE courses offer Physical Education 
credit. 


The Department of Dramatic Arts presents several major productions each year and 
participates in the Massachusetts High School Drama Festival. In addition, advanced 
dance students present an annual concert of original choreography. Professional actors, 
dancers and performing companies are invited to the classes on a regular basis to work 
with and perform for students. 


Whether you enjoy reading or attending plays, acting, dancing, public speaking, 
writing, designing, building sets or running lights and sound, the Drama Department 
has a course to spark your interest and develop your skills. You were born with the 
talent; now learn the craft. 
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D022 Public Communication 

A practical course in communication designed for students who are uncomfortable 
with speaking in public but who recognize that everyone needs to doso sooner or later 
— in college or job interviews, as part of daily work, as a requirement for successful 
relationship building. The student will learn how to organize, develop and write a 
speech, how to use language convincingly, how to present oneself in a poised, 
confident manner and how to speak effectively without benefit of prior preparation. 
Attention will be paid to developing the student’s confidence and the strength and 
clarity of the student’s voice. Specific areas of study will include public speaking, 
persuasion, argumentation, radio and TV broadcasting, oral interpretation, conversa- 
tionand interview techniques. JUNIORS AND SENIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE 
AS AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester B, Intermediate 


D025 Elements of Theatre 

A required course for all students who wish to study theatre at CRLS. Elements of 
Theatre presents an overview of theatre arts while providing basic training in voice, 
speech and stage movement. The student will develop skills for building a sound 
acting method based on relaxation, concentration, imagination and sensory aware- 
ness. Fundamentals of non-verbal communication and improvisational acting tech- 
niques will be included. Students will become acquainted with the variety and 
structure of drama, aj hes to interpreting plays and the history of theatre. THIS 
COURSE IS A PREREQUISITE TO ALL OTHER ACTING COURSES. Students will 
be expected to work on one school production during the year in either an acting or 
technical capacity. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate 


D940 Acting and Stage Techniques 

The second-level acting course for students who wish to refine and further develop 
their acting skills. In addition to more specific acting exercises and vocal training, the 
student will learn how to prepare a role and how to build a character through 
monologue work and scene study. We will also examine 12-14 plays in order to better 
understand the context in which acting occurs. Students*must have a high level of 
motivationand should beable to workindependently onclass projects. A review of the 
elements of stagecraft and stage will also be included in the course. 
Students will be expected to work on one school production during the year in either 
an acting or technical capacity. STUDENTS REGISTERING FOR THIS IIS COURSE 





D950 Playwriting 

A one-semester course for students interested in writing and producing original 
plays. We will develop scripts from topics suggested by the students and from other 
sources such as current or historical events, creative writing assignments, improvisa- 
tion and newspaper stories. We will learn the techniques of playwriting (dramatic 
structure, characterization, creation of effective dialogue, revision, etc.) as well as the 
basics of theatrical production. Improvisation will be used as a tool for exploring the 
principles presented in the class; acting experience is NOT required. Each student will 
complete a one-act play by the end of the semester and, if time and circumstance 
permit, will present a production of student works in the Studio Theatre. JUNIORS 


AND SENIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE AS AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester A, Intermediate 


D865 Advanced Theatre I 

D867Advanced Theatre II 

Third- and fourth-level courses which offer an advanced approach to the study of 
theatre arts and acting. Students must have a high level of motivation, discipline and 
performance skills. Course content will enable students to complete four distinct levels 
of study in theatre arts. Students will explore techniques designed to develop all 
aspects of their craft: action, language, conscious and unconscious role-playing, 
emotionand aesthetics. Emphasis will be placed onthe creation of characterand onthe 
making of plays (production, direction, costuming and make up). Course work will 
include lectures, workshops, play reading, monologue preparation and scene studies, 
and will culminate in a mini-festival of student works. STUDENTS REGISTERING 
FOR THESE COURSES MUST HAVE SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED D940. 

D865 Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: D940 

D867 Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: D865 


IDEtee 





D088 Dance I 
A movement class designed to offer students basic dance training and to develop 
flexibility, alignment, strength, balance and coordination. Emphasis is on dance as a 
rming art. Students will learn a variety of modern, ballet and jazz combinations 
as well as useful warm-up and cool-down exercises. Films will be shown ona regular 
basis to present an overview of dance history.Students will be required to wear proper 
clothing and footwear. THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION CREDIT AND CAN BE MATCHED WITH “INTERDISCIPLINARY HU- 
MAN DEVELOPMENT,” TAUGHT BY THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., FOR 


HEALTH CREDIT. LIMITED TO 20. 
Credits: 6,2 periods in four-day cycle, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Non-levelled 


D920 Dance II 

Designed for students who have had previous dance experience and who wish to 
further develop their movement skills. Emphasis continues to be on dance as a 
performing art. Students will spend time choreographing original dance compositions 
as well as learning a variety of modern, ballet and jazz techniques. Students will be 
required to wear proper clothing and footwear. THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN 


FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDIT. LIMITED TO 20. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D088 or permission of the instructor, Intermediate 


D860 Dance Performance 

Anadvanced-level performance class which requires a thorough knowledge of dance 
vocabulary and a high level of expertise. Intensive work on ballet, modern and jazz 
techniques will be stressed as will longer and more involved creative projects. 
Emphasis will be on quality of work. Students in this class will be expected to perform 
their work for public audiences. All students must have a high level of motivation, 
discipline and performance skills and must also be able to work independently on 
group projects. Prospective students should consult with the dance teacher before 
enrolling in this course. Students will be required to wear proper clothing and 
footwear. THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDIT. 
LIMITED TO 20. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D920 or permission of the instructor, Advanced 


D868 Advanced Dance 

Anadvanced-level course for those students who have successfully completed Dance 
Performance or its equivalent. Students will create their own dance performance 
pieces and continue their technical training. Students in this class will be expected to 
perform their work for public audiences. All students must have a high level of 
motivation, discipline and performance skills and must also be able to work indepen- 
dently on group projects. Prospective students should consult with the dance teacher 
before enrolling in this course. THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION CREDIT. LIMITED TO 20. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D860 or permission of the instructor, Advanced 
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Full courses will 
meet every block. 


Exceptions are noted. 





STAFF 


Anne Carroll Bob Bouchie Ralph Collins 


We are a pluralistic community here at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School. Art is an 
essential unifying element within the school. Art represents humanity's first and 
universal language. It is a basic form of expression for the human spirit. The Art 
Department strives to meet the intellectual, creative and expressive needs of our students 
through a variety of courses. 

The Fine Arts and Photography areas offer four years of courses which become 
progressively more difficult. The in-depth courses enable us to meet the needs of students 
who are seeking a foundation for art careers. All courses teach students creativity through 
the arts, encourage self-fulfillment and personal expression. A portfolio approach to 
student assessment is used. Student and teacher discuss personal growth and expectations 
on an ongoing basis. 

We encourage all students to participate and enjoy the creative process. Cameras are 
provided for students in the photography courses. Our courses are heavily subscribed; we 
ask every student to be sure to list a first and second choice to avoid being disappointed. 
If there are problems and an art elective does not appear on your schedule, please contact 
the Art office. 


A001 Beginning Art 

Beginning Artis the first of a series of Fine Art courses, offered inthe Art Department, 
intended to capture the interest of all students who enjoy art. It is the basic art elective 
in the Fine Arts program. Emphasis is on two dimensional art. Various media will be 
explored such as pencil, charcoal, pastels, ink, marker, poster paint, watercolor. There 
will be a focus on observation from nature, still life, figure and portrait work as well 
as imaginative work. The basic elements of design, composition and color theory are 
the core of the course. Students considering careers in art as a painter, fashion designer 
and cartoonist should take this course. Portfolios of student work will be kept by 
students and reviewed with the teacher to establish student progress. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


A020 Intermediate Art 

This is the second course in the Fine Arts series. The format and basic concepts are the 
same as A070 Beginner Art, with an emphasis on developing individual styles. The 
students are encouraged to build upon their strengths and develop a personalized 
mode of expression. Using various media the students will work on improving their 
skills. This course encourages students to be committed to their art and provide a 


supportive place for personal expression. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: A070 


A060 Advanced Art 

Students need at least one year of art study at CRLS or elsewhere to take this course. 
The main focus of the course is to concentrate on improving and reinforcing the 
foundation established during the first year of art studies. The students will work in 
many media and mixed media. The course has a strong emphasis on developing 
individual style, the-areas of drawing, figure drawing, portraiture, design painting, 
graphic design and printmaking will be included in the course. Students will explore 
in-depth uses of pencil, charcoal, pastels, ink, watercolor, poster paint, markers and 
acrylics. The classroom is supported by a strong art history background. Critical 
thinking skills are encouraged through self critiques and class critiques. Students will 
maintain a portfolio to assess their artistic progress. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10, 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: A070 Beginning or A020 Intermediate Art 


A061 Senior Portfolio 

This course is for seniors whoare serious art students considering an art major or minor 
incollege. The main focus of the course is the preparation of an appropriate and diverse 
portfolio of work for college admission. This includes completion of a slide portfolio. 
The course work will include an in-depth study of all two dimensional media and a 
strong emphasis on developing individual style. This course is a must for students 
et haar oe Ifthere are problems with schedules, please callthe 


Art office. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Beginning Art or 1 year in an arts course 


A101 Introduction To Printmaking 

This course will explore numerous printmaking techniques including linoleum block, 

wood cut, collograph, monoprint and stencil. The students will be encouraged to 
with their own ideas. The course includes a study of design in black and 

white and color. Students will create their own greeting cards or posters. This is a 

semester course. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester 
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A102 Fashion Illustration 

This course's main focus is the basics of the fashion figure and fashion illustration. The 
media used will be pencil, pen and ink, marker, poster paint and mixed media. The 
course will concentrate on design, style, color and fabric. Students will create contem- 
porary outfits, costumes for the theater, fashion accessories and hats. The class work 
is supported by the history of fashion. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


C071 Clothing and Textiles I, II, IL, I 
Clothing and textiles I, II, III, TV (see Life Studies/Home Economics Department) is 


recommended for students who are interested in Fashion and Clothing as a career. 
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A201 Exploring Media 

This course is an introduction to craft mediums. The basic elements of design and color 
theory are taught through basketry, jewelry, woodburning, paper maché, stain glass, 
weaving and other projects. Students have the opportunity to work with their hands 


inmany art forms. Allstudents are encouraged to participate. This is asemester course. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester 





A260 Exploring Media Advanced 

This course is a continuation of the beginning crafts course. The focus is individual- 
ized. Each student chooses an area of specialization. Students who take this course 
must be capable of working on their own and be self-motivated. The course provides 


the opportunity for students to explore their personal interests in a craft medium. 
Credits: 10, Grade Levels: 10,11, 12, Length: Semester, Advanced, Prerequisite: A272 Exploring Media 


A274 Ceramics/Sculpture 
This course is a basic introduction to clay building and wheel work. The main focus is 


- to develop in students an aesthetic awareness of the elements of design in relationship 


to three dimensional art. The curriculum includes the clay techniques of slab building, 
coil construction, wheel throwing and sculpture. Students are encouraged to use clay 
as a medium of self expression. The portfolio approach is used to assess student work. 


All students are encouraged to participate in this course. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year (may be taken for two years), Multi-Levelled 
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A301 Model Engineering Technology 

This course has been a cooperative venture with the Science Department and covers 
the construction of Naval and Aeronautical models, both from individual “stick” 
designs and kits. The students enjoy exploring the historical significance of the many 
types of airplanes, ships and boats that they may choose to build. The course offers 
detailed instruction in every aspect of three dimensional construction. Materials used 


in this course will generally be balsa and bass wood. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


A302 Architectural Drawing 

The main focus of this course is to develop the ability to draw and read technical 
drawings related to architectural design and to develop an awareness of the skills 
required in arriving at a design solution. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


A321 Architectural Drawing Advanced 

This course is a continuation of A320 Architectural Drawing. The course permits 
students to plan and design advanced architectural projects. Students will draw their 
own house plans and create a scale model. Architectural model making is an integral 
part of this course. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: A302 Architectural Drawing 


Photography 


A401 Introductory Photography 

This course is designed to teach the student the basics of black and white photography. 
Each student will be taught how to operate 35mm cameras, how to develop black and 
white film and how to print and enlarge black and white photographs. In addition, 
other basic principles of photography and fundamental darkroom techniques will be 
taught. No previous experience is required. Cameras and film will be provided. Each 
student will be required to prepare a small photographic exhibit. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 





A420 Intermediate Photography ‘ 
This course requires a working knowledge of how to use a camera, develop film and 
make a print. A401 Introductory Photography or an outside class is a prerequisite to 
admittance. The main focus of the course is to achieve high quality images and highly 
skilled darkroom techniques. Students will develop a sense of the aesthetic through 
self-assessment and class critiques. Camera and film will be provided. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: A401 Introductory Photography 
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A461 Photography Portfolio 

In this course students will put together a collection of photos to present to college or 
a professional school. This can be a personal record of photographic work or can help 
move students in a professional direction. This course is the highest level of photog- 


raphy and admission will be based upon previous course work. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: A460 Advanced Photography or A420 Intermediate 


Photography 


A501 Video Productions 

The main focus of the course is to teach the elements of art through video. This course 
is the actual making of videos that reflect personal expression. Students learn how to 
use the video camera, storyboard, plan and role play the position of reporter, director 
and camera person. Students will learn in-camera editing and will edit theirown work. 
The history of television and film are used to support class work. There is a strong 
emphasis on developing critical thinking skills. Students will participate in school- 
related productions that will be cablecast. Students must be capable of both indepen- 
dent and team work. Students are held responsible for proper care and use of 
equipment. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


Computer Graphics 


A601 Electronic Image Making : 

The Art Department is committed to offering current modes of expression in the arts. 
The computer as a valid form of expression has been slow to be recognized, but finally 
has attained a place of importance in the field. This course is designed to teach the 
students the basics of computer graphics. Four major software applications that will 
be explored in the course are Paint, Draw, Postscript and Image. How the computer 
can be used as an art tool is the main focus of this course. Students will be taught how 
to translate various fine arts skills, concepts, and techniques into the computer 
medium. This medium is capable of uniting the fine arts and photography areas of the 
department in a new form of creative expression. A Portfolio of students' computer 


work will be kept during the semester to assess student progress in the course. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Basic 
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THE ACADEMY 


Full courses will 


meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 





The Academy at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School is a diverse but close-knit community of students and 
staff who work together in active partnership. Our ultimate aim is to prepare students fora lifetime of learning and 
personal development. To do so we focus on the dynamics of how to learn—across the curriculum. 

Six core ideas form the basis of the Academy's philosophy: 


* Cooperative Learning * 

Cooperative learning is an exciting educational strategy that engages the student directly in the learning 
process. Students learn to work togetherin small self-motivated groups that prcoess the informationand practice the 
skills their instructors are teaching. This “hands-on” method teaches the positive behaviors required for successful 
social interaction. Such group skills are in great demand in today's colleges, industries and society. 


* Team Teaching * 
Experienced, outstanding teachers and counselors work together in teams with small groups of students 
to createa personalized learning environment. The teams meet weekly to discuss students’ progress and to planand 
evaluate curriculum, The result is some of the most dynamic successful teaching to be found at C.R.LS. 


* A Challenging Curriculum * 

The highest academic standards are the basis fora rigorous, practical and innovative curriculum. Academic 
subjects, once taught in isolation, are fused into an integrated whole that stresses the major themes of human 
knowledge and experience. Students explore the arts and modern technology as part of their course of studies. In all 
its programs the Academy stresses both individual excellence and group achievement. 


* Democratic Decision-Making * 

The Academy is a democratic, culturally diverse community committed to the participation of students, 
teachers, and parents in decision-making. Elected councils represent the students, faculty and parents. Regular 
community meetings provide students a strong voice in all aspects of the educational process. The Academy is 
unique in that its administration consists of a team of teacher-leaders, elected by the faculty for a three-year term. 


* Cross-Cultural Education * 

The student bodyreflects the ethnic and social diversity of the neighborhoods of Cambridge. Students from 
more than 25 countries attend the Academy. This rich heritage promotesa true sense of cross-cultural awareness and 
understanding ofthe diversity of the world. It alsoaffords students of language and culture the chance to take courses 
with native speakers of Portuguese, Spanish, Creole, Amharic and Chinese. 


* A Strong Sense of Community * 

Our democratic, flexible and personalized learning program guarantees the participation of all in the life 
of a school small enough to offer a true sense of community. Group-building activities are a regular part of the 
curriculum. Students and staff come to know and respect each other well. A strong sense of community arises; people 
genuinely care about each other. 


GRADE 9 CORE 


Language Arts and Social Studies 

The Language Arts and Social Studies components of the Academy grade 9 core reflect the 
content and skills development of "Language Arts 9: World Literature" and "Modern World 
History,” described in the Language Arts and Social Studies sections of this catalog. In the 
Academy these courses involve an interdisciplinary approach and emphasize the themes of 
change, justice, and revolution. The countries whose histories are studied and the literature 
selected for reading and analysis were chosen specifically to illustrate those themes as well 
as to provide students with a world view. Through cooperative learning and team teaching 
students gain understanding and mastery of academic material and skills and also develop 
positive group skills and community spirit. The indusion of Bureau of Pupil Services 
specialists on the teacher teams permits us to meet the varied needs and learning styles of 
students with educational plans in the less restrictive environment of the mainstream 
classroom. 

Courses for 1994-95: Language Arts E180 & Social Studies H180 


Mathematics and Science 

Mathematics and Science courses are scheduled in 2-period blocs that maximize 
interdisciplinary Science and Math teachers work together to develop skills 
shared by both . In accordance with their eighth grade program of studies 
students takeeither an Algebra I/Scientific Principles or a Geometry / Biology combination. 
In some cases students may take Algebra I and Biology. 


STAFF 


Nancy Burns, Teacher Leader/Management 
Dr. Arnold Clayton, Teacher Leader/Curriculum & Instruction 
Filomena Silva, Assistant Adminsitrator 


Fran Adams Laure Lindor 

Claire Albert Robin Litwin 

Rita Alesi C. “Skip” McCarthy 
Julia Almedia Frank McCarthy 
Debbie Andelman William McGinness 
Phyllis Asetta Catherine McMahon 
Maria Athanassiou Rene Meshon 
Richard Barbosa Marly Mitchell 
Maxine Berry Kathleen Moore 
Anthony Bruno Maureen Murphy 
Ramon Bucheli Gyslaine Nelson 
Vasco Caetano Fred Nigorski 
Alphonso Campbell James O'Connor 
Jorge Cardoso Peter O'Neill 
Barbara Clemons Michel Owaroff 
Ralph Collins Maurice Page 
Elaine Dailey Mary Louise Piret 
Bernadette Desire Robert Ponte 

Robert Efthim Isabel Frankel Prime 
Barbara Ehrlich Lenore Prueser 
Eleanor Farinato Terri Ragosta 

Al Ferreira Robert Richards 
Sam Framondi Rona Richmond 
Thomas Fratto Janet Rife 

Mary Gavin Joseph Riley 

Steve Hall Robert Reagan 
Christine Hallice Anna Roelofs 
Sharon Hamer Jane Scorza 
Maureen Havern Caetano Serpa 
Karen Hawthorne Maria de Fatima Soares 
Peter Ho Geraldine Spagnuolo 
Andrew Inglis Gerry Speca 
Marlene Kandall Mary Splaine 
Monaks Kanel Paul Starek 

Sylvia Kantor Tad Sudnick 

Lillian Keohane John Sullivan 
Jeanne Kuropatkin Stephen Surette 
Yvon Lamour Elsie Vega 

Karen Leighton JoAnn Walther 
Lucinda Leveille Alan Weinstein 


Courses for 1994-95: Algebra I M581 & Sci. Prin. $180 or Geometry M582 & Biology S581. 


Physical Education and Health/Human Development 
Likeall ninth graders at C.R.LS., Academy freshmen take this 1 period course that combines 
Physical Education with Health and Human Development. See full description in the 
Education section. 
Courses for 1994-95: Physical Education P172 & Health / Human Development F170 


will have room in their schedules for two electives. One 


Electives 

Electives may be selected a uling priorities. 
Those that take the 3-period Algebra /Chemistry bloc (together with Project America) will 
haveonly one elective possibility. Other students will beable to choose from two. Since most 
colleges require three consecutive years of a language for admission, it is strongly recom- 
mended that a course from the Modern Language Department be one of the selected 
electives. : 


to the student's interests and sched: 





Full courses will 





Assistant Principal Jayne Marquedaunt 
Vincent Spencer Ginny McCabe 
Acting Assistant Administrator Edith Medeiros 
Priscilla Nelson 
Cosette Beauregard Kristin Newton 
Audrey Cabral-Pini Jack Noble 
Margaret Cassidy Susan O’Brien 
Marvin Daniels John O'Leary 
Michael DeSimone JoAnn Riese 
Lance Dottin Patricia Rizzo 
Esther-Mary Farrington Jean Robinson 
Vincent Finn John Rutter 
Phyllis Fortuna Ralph Sennott 
Diane Golden Paula Sousa 
Karen Griffith Dorothy Souza 
Thomas Haley Debra Stewart 
Francis Hallice Barry Sullivan 
Angela Johnson John Toomey, Jr. 
Joanne Kotler Jean Young 
Kathy Kroen 
: Scheduling Information 


i To prepare their schedules, Fundamental stu- 
i dents must obtain from their homeroom teacher 
i or guidance counselor a Fundamental School 
: Course Selection Sheet. This sheet will outline the 
: Core Curriculum courses the student is required 
: to take and will indicate how many electives are 
i allowed. This sheet must be completed by the 
: student and signed by the appropriate teachers 
; andthe parent/guardian of the student. After the 
: sheet is completed, the student must meet with 
; his/her guidance counselor in order to determine 
i propercourse levels and to complete the schedul- 
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Sample Fundamental Course Descriptions 


NL76 Introduction to Hispanic Culture and Literature e 
The course is designed to introduce the student to the fascinating panorama of the 
Spanish-speaking world. The student will deepen his or her insight into Hispanic 
culture through an exposure to the works of outstanding Hispanic authors. The 
development of written proficiency is emphasized throughout the course. The 
course will be geared to the needs and interests of the students enrolled. 

el lene Single Block, Grade Level: 9-12, Pre-requisite: Native Spanish speaker or permission 


NL96 German I 

The primary goal of the German program is to help students develop proficiency in 
the four basic skills: listening, speaking, reading and writing. It alsoaims to increase 
students’ knowledge and appreciation of the culture and customs of the German- 
speaking countries. Since English is a Germanic language you may find it easier to 
learn and understand than a Romance language. It will definitely help you with 
your knowledge of English grammar. J 

Credits: 10 per year, Length: Single Block, Grade Level: 9-12, Pre-requisite: None 


NL97Advanced German 

Advanced German is a semi-individualized course that continues to develop your 
oral and written proficiency. It includes the systematic study of grammar and 
exposure to Germanic culture through in German on themes of contempo- 
rary life in the ing world. At the advanced levels you will read short 
stories and other literary selections by well-known German authors. 
Credits: 10 per year, Length: Single Block, Grade Level: 10-12, Pre-requisite: German I 
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The Fundamental School with approximately 400 students, is located on the fourth floor of the CRLS building. 
It is administered by an assistant principal and an assistant administrator, and supported by two guidance 
counselors. The program stresses academic challenge and student accountability, enlisting parental involvement 
and support in reinforcing the discipline code. The Fundamental School emphasizes the foundations of education 
in a setting that focuses on the discipline of learning and the development of high standards of achievement, 
manner, dress, and respect for self and others. As a school-within-a-school, Fundamental has a strong sense of 
community among its students and teachers. Students in the Fundamental School take the courses prescribed in 
the Fundamental Core Curriculum which provides a solid foundation in grammar and literature, mathematics, 
history, science, foreign language, and study skills. 





NH75 World Affairs 

What is happening in the world around you? How do local, national and interna- 
tional events impact your life? The main objective of this course is to assist the 
student in understanding and critically evaluating political affairs. The course 
presents a comprehensive introduction to the field of international relations and 
acquaints the student with various theoretical approaches to the study of relation- 
ships between nations. Although the course explores political and economic issues 
in the context of how they affect the policies of the major and lessor actors on the 
world scene, it is not a “current events” course. The course is not a lecture course; 
instead, students will discuss major issues related to the area/region under study. 
Credits: 5 per semester, Length: Single Block, Grade Level: 11, 12, Pre-requisite: None. 


NH79 Geography 

When people think of Geography they think of maps and locations. Geography is 
more thanthat. Itdeals with peopleand what people doin (and to) these places. This 
course centers around the use of five concepts used for geographic study: location, 
place, interaction, movement, and regions. 


One of the realities of the contemporary world is the increasing influence of other 
nations in the daily life of the American citizen. This course provides you with an 
understanding of the distribution and characteristics of the world’s major cultures, 
of how these cultures spread their influences (migration) and how they become 
absorbed into other cultures (diffusion). Throughout this course attention will be 
given to the traditional and contemporary roles that foreign nations play in the 
growth of American culture. < 
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RINDGE SCHOOL of TECHNICAL ARTS 


Established in 1888, the Rindge School of Technical Arts is the second oldest vocational program in the United States. Building on this rich history, Rindge is one of the 
first schools in the country to forge new directions for technical arts education. In our program, the mechanical arts merge with academic and fine arts. Students learn to use 
both their hands and their minds well. As a result, they develop an understanding of technology and its role in our economic and social history. 

Our learning environment values physical and artistic expression; students show their learning through products and actions in addition to written work. Students work 
in teams to pose, understand, and solve problems. They gain skills for immediate employment and build a strong foundation for further education and future careers. 


STAFF 

Larry Rosenstock 
Executive Director 
Adria Steinberg 
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459 Broadway 
Cambridge, MA 02138 (617) 349-6752 


Phyllis Bretholtz 
Anthony Carnabuci 
Roy Carter 
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Academic Coordinator 





Tina Silva 

Gilberto Sosa 
David Stephen 
Alfred Stowell 
George Traganos 
Tony Van Der Meer 
Paul Walsh 

Rosalie Williams 


Jack Costello 
Serafim de Cunha 
James Delena 
Brian Downes 
Philip Dussault 
Joe Ferraro 

Maria Ferri 

Bill Fulginite 
Manny Goncalves 


Susette King 

Joel LeGault 
Thomas Lividoti 
Mark McDonough 
Albert Newton 
Kenneth O’Brien 
Sally Ralph 

James Ravanis 
Anthony Russo 
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1. The integration of vocational and academic education. 

Academic concepts and vocational experiences reinforce each other. A 
multidisciplinary approach prepares students for work place and commu- 
nity settings where life is not divided into isolated topics. Students discover 
that verbal, graphical, numerical, and physical representations are related, 
and that all are useful in their daily lives. 


2. The movement of vocational education from occupation- 
ally-specific, narrow, skill-based training to “all aspects of the 
industry” instruction. 

Students need experience in and understanding of the industry they are 
preparing to enter. They explore finance, management and planning, labor, 


* community, health, and environmental issues that relate to the industry and 
explore the underlying principles of its technologies. 


3. The forging of links between vocational education 


and community economic development efforts. 

Students and teachers become active thinkers and doers in their own 
communities. They learn how to assess the needs of the local community 
and to contribute to its revitalization. They have opportunities to work with 
community-based organizations and companies on various projects. The 
community is a laboratory for our students and our school is a resource for 
the community. 


| COLLEGE 


In many technical areas today it is critical for students to pursue post- 
secondary education. RSTA teachers in the technical areas help students to 
understand the need for such training and help students develop a sense of 
the career pathways. Guidance counselors help students to become aware of 
the opportunities available in colleges or technical schools or programs. 
Counselors provide information and assistance with selecting appropriate 
post-secondary options, completing college and financial aid applications, 
as well as preparing for the PSAT and the SAT. 


| GOVERNANCE 


School Site Council ney , 
Under the Massachusetts School Reform Act of 1993, RSTA has its own 
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Hands and Minds Collaborative / Ctr for Law and Education 

The Rindge program is a model demonstration site for a national effort to 
reshape vocational education. RSTA is one of the first schools in the country 
to implement key requirements of the new federal vocational education act. 
In partnership with the Vocational Education Project of the Center for Law 
and Education, Rindge has started the Hands and Minds Collaborative of 
programs throughout the country that are forging new directions in 
technical arts education. 


Jobs for the Future 

The Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program is a model demon- 
stration site for the National Youth Apprenticeship Initiative of Jobs for the 
Future, a national organization committed to designing and supporting 
policies and programs directed at work-based learning. 


M.1.T. (Integrated Studies Program) 

The Rindge program enjoys a close philosophical and working relation- 
ship with the Integrated Studies Program, an alternative program for 
freshmen at MIT. ISP staff and Rindge faculty develop instructional meth- 
ods and materials which serve both programs and allow for mentoring roles 
by M.LT. freshmen for Rindge students. 


Cambridge Physics Outlet (CPO) 


The CPO, a group of scientists affiliated with M.LT., collaborate with 
Rindge in making science accessible to all students. With the assistance of 
CPO, RSTA students learn principles of physics and engineering as they 
construct apparatus for science teachers and students throughout the school 
district to use in tabletop physics experiments. Rindge students build, 
demonstrate, market and maintain these devices. 


~ Community Partnerships 


Rindge staff and students benefit from collaborative working relation- 
ships with a variety of agencies in Cambridge including: Citywide Youth 
Employment, Cambridge Community Services, and the Cambridge Part- 
nership for Public Education. 
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Foundation Courses Open to all CRLS students 


Ci tyworks TCTY 


CityWorks is a foundation course for 9th grade students interested in exploring vocational education, as well as an 
elective for 9th graders in other houses. Students learn to combine head and hand, as they work on individual and 
team projects that focus on Cambridge’s neighborhoods and industries. To communicate what they find out, 
students make maps, take photographs, draw architectural blueprints, build models, and write up their interviews 
and oral histories. Students are also introduced to the various industry clusters of RSTA. The technical, academic, 
and critical thinking skills taught in CityWorks prepare students for success in the workplace, as well as in their 


future vocational and academic studies. 
Year course, one period, 10 credits 


INDUSTRIES wo 


In this 10th grade course, students develop essential workplace “know how” and contribute to the school and 
larger community by working on a variety of projects that use the tools and materials of RSTA shops. Over the 
year, students rotate to three different technical areas of their choice. Projects include constructing a shed, desktop 
publishing books for kindergardeners; designing, building and marketing fine wood bread-boards; working on 
electric vehicles; operating a restaurant; and designing, making and marketing tee shirts. 


Year course, one period, 10 credits 





















Core Academics For RSTA Students 
CityLife teo/tHoo ~=- CitySystems TMO9 / 1509 


9th Grade Language Arts and Social Studies 9th Grade Geometry and Scientific Principles 

The life and work of urban dwellers provides the theme for these 
courses inWorld History and World Literature / Language Arts. Working Students learn geometry, scientific 
on individual and group projects, students learn how the earliest principles and pre-engineering in an 
permanent settlements evolved into the cities of today. integrated program that emphasizes hands- 
Year, 10 (Lang. Arts) and 10 (Soc.St.) credits. on and cooperative learning. These courses 


use the classroom, RSTA shops and the city 
of Cambridge as resources for applying 


iti concepts and skills. The four themes for the 
H u ma n It les TE10/ TH10 year are: measurement, systems and 
10th Grade Language Arts and Social Studies aeate mechanics, and ecology of the 


In this interdisciplinary course students explore themes and topics in ~ 
American studies, with a special focus on labor history and on African 
American history and culture. Students are taken seriously as thinkers 
and writers, as we move beyond the textbook and towards a deeper 
understanding of our place in American history and culture. 


Year, 10 (Lang. Arts) and 10 (Soc.St.) credits. 


Year, 10 (Sci.) and 10 (Math) credits 





_ Youth Leadership Opportunities 


Innovations Board — ait . Peer Mentoring 2 
- In 1992 the CityWorks program won a Ford Foundation Innovations 

Award. With some of the award funding, RSTA has established its own 

_ Innovations Board, comprised of student, faculty, and community : 
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Technical Areas and School Based Enterprises 


The courses listed below range from single-period, introductory experiences in which students learn “the basics” of such life skills as car or furni- 
ture repair to double or triple period courses in which students develop their technical competencies, produce real goods and services, and prepare 
for careers and further technical studies. Note: All single period classes are open to 10-12 graders; double/triple period are for 11-12th graders. 





TRANSPORTATION 


SINGLE PERIOD 


On the Road TIOR 

Students learn how to keep a car on the road, with a focus on 
preventive maintenance and use of basic hand tools, and of pneu- 
matic and hydraulic equipment. 


Automechanics and Electric Car TIEC 

Students learn basic tool handling, shop and tool safety. They learn 
fundamentals and principles of conventional gas powered vehicles 
as well as electric (battery and/or solar) powered vehicles. Hands 
on as well as theoretical approach. 


SINGLE/DOUBLE/TRIPLE PERIOD 


Automotive/Autobody 
Students are involved in the management and operation of an 
automotive service area. Through both hands on and classroom 
training, students learn the basics of automotive repair and colli- 


sion repair. 


TIAA / T1AB 


Electric Car TIEC 

By converting vehicles to electric power, students learn the basics 
of automotive and autobody technology: they remove gas engines, 
exhaust systems and fuel systems from vehicles, fabricate and 
install battery boxes and electrical control components as well as 
the main electric motor. Students will explore the emerging electric 
vehicle industry, and at the same time, address important needs of 
the environment and community. 


Electrical TIEL 

Students experience an in-depth 
study of electrical theory and 
practice, with a strong focus on 
occupational health and safety. 
They learn about the installation, 











CONSTRUCTION 


SINGLE PERIOD 















Basic Woodworking and Cabinetmaking 1TiBW 
This is an introductory course in the techniques and materials of the 
woodworking industry, including shop safety, planning, measure- 
ment, rough cutting, assembly and finishing techniques. Students 
work on basic repairs of school furniture and other wood items, as 
well as the design and manufacture of their own unique projects. 
Strongly recommended for students with no prior experience in a 
carpentry shop. 





Construction as a Business T1CB 
This course introduces students to the general contracting/ construc- 
tion business. Students examine building codes, union issues, safety, 
OSHA regulations, the business of contracting, and how a construc- 

tion site functions. Students get hands on experience by assisting on 
some of the projects of the general contracting class. 










Making A Musical Instrument TIMI 

Students learn the basics of making musical instruments. The 
program will supply the wood; students will be expected to supply 
other components. On completion of the program, each student will 
perform a musical piece of his/her own creation. 


















Fine Woodworking and Cabinetmaking TiFW 

This course focuses on the art and skill of fine woodworking. Stu- 
dents learn to use hand and power tools in the construction of 
assigned and individual projects. Topics include: understanding 
wood, how you get from trees to lumber, joinery, wood finishing, 
cabinetmaking, making a living as a craftperson, and repair and 
tuning of your tools. Students will each complete a furniture piece 
of their own design. Prereq: at least one carpentry course or permis- 
sion of instructor. (single or double per.) 


DOUBLE OR TRIPLE PERIOD 


Carpentry TICR 

This course is for students interested in developing marketable skills 
in carpentry. Students learn to use a full range of woods, techniques, 
tools, and woodworking machines as they progress through various — 
projects. Their study also includes the examination of such related 
issues as deforestation, weatherization and energy conservation, 
community revitalization and zoning. 





General Contracting _Tiec 


Technical Areas and School Based Enterprises 


The courses listed below range from single-period, introductory experiences in which students learn “the basics” of such life skills as car or furni- 
ture repair to double or triple period courses in which students develop their technical competencies, produce real goods and services, and prepare 
for careers and further technical studies. Note: All single period classes are open to 10-12 graders; double/triple period are for 11-12th graders. 
















COMMUNICATION 


SINGLE PERIOD 


DESIGN 


SINGLE PERIOD 






































































Computers and Multi-Media TicO 
In this one-semester course, students learn the basics of computer 
operations, software applications and multimedia production. 


Architectural Design-Beginning TIBD 
This class is an introduction to building design. 
Students develop freehand drawing, technical 
drawing, and model-making skills while working 
on a variety of design projects within a small 
group studio setting. Building systems and 
architectural history are discussed within the 
context of field trips to construction sites and 
important buildings in Cambridge. 






Technology Laboratory TITL 
In this introductory course, students will use technology—such as 
computers and multimedia equipment— to learn about emerging 
technologies, such as robotics, lasers, communication electronics and 
computer control. For each area there will be a work station where 
students complete tasks and projects that illustrate key scientific 
principles relating to that technology. 






Introduction to Technical Drawing 111D 
Students develop basic technical drafting skills 
related to mechanical and architectural design. 
The instruction can provide linguistic assistance 
to Haitian, Spanish and Portuguese-speaking 
students. 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE PERIOD 





Desktop Publishing TiDP 
This course introduces students to the basic elements of layout, 
design and desktop publishing. Students also build their skills in 
job estimating, pre-press, press and bindery activites. 





Architectural Design- Advanced TIAD / T2AD 

This course takes an in-depth approach to architectural design 
theory and practice. Students learn a variety of design, drawing, 
model-making and presentation techniques while working on 
small and large scale design projects, some of which are real 
design jobs for clients in the community. Field trips and speakers 
introduce students to design professionals, design schools, and 
architectural history. Prerequisite: drafting experience. 


Drafting TIDR/ T2DR 

Students create in the universal picture language used by most 
industries to translate ideas into design. The emphasis is on 
mechanical, electronic, and computer-assisted practices. Students 
study the theory and principles of design as they visualize, draw, 
and build in two or three dimensions. 


DOUBLE OR TRIPLE PERIOD 

Data Processing 120 / T3C€0 
Students gain a broad understanding of data processing and of 
operating a desktop publishing business using computers. They 
learn computer operations, software applications, multimedia 
production and desktop video production. 







Electronics T2ET / T3ET 
This course includes basic and advanced electronic theory, with 
hands-on experiments. Students learn to identify and assemble 
common components, to solder, and to read schematic diagrams. 
They design and troubleshoot circuits with oscilloscopes, multi- 

- meters and other equipment. Students also gain experience in 
running a service enterprise, as they install and maintain computer 


| GraphicArts —-T2GA/T3GA 
Students run a graphic arts enterprise servicing the CRLS commu- 










FOOD 
SINGLE, DOUBLE OR TRIPLE PERIOD 


Culinary/Baking TICA / T1CB 
Students are involved in the total opera- 
tion of a restaurant and bakery enter- 


















Youth Apprenticeships and Career Pathways 


The following community and work-based learning experiences offer students some compensation for work hours—either from the employer or through the RSTA Work-Study 
Program. For most of these programs admission is by application and interview. Students should see their counselor or ask at the RSTA office, R131. Juniors and Seniors only. 














The Cambridge Health Careers Pathway Program 

The goal of this program is to provide students with the breadth and 
depth of educational experiences needed to be well-prepared for 
skilled entry level jobs as well as for postsecondary education and 
training. This an intensive program of inter-related academic and 
work-site learning, spanning two years. 


Year 1 - Human Anatomy and Physiology $960 
This course focuses on the study of the structure of the human body 
and on understanding the concepts of physiology and how the body 
maintains homiostasis. The study of each system will be augmented 
with rotations to local health care facilities where students will be 
engaged in work-based learning activities. Eight real-life case studies 
will be investigated. Areas of health facility colaboration include 
rehabilitation services, clinical laboratory, ultrasonography, radiology, 
respiratory, and neurology. 
Year, 10 credits. 


Year 2 - The Health Careers Apprenticeship TIHA 
In this year-long apprenticeship, students work and learn in local 
hospital settings. They also attend a weekly seminar at CRLS, where 
they share their daily journals, reflect on their work experiences, and 
explore post-secondary opportunities in the health field. Each 
semester, students will be responsible for an independent project, 
involving research as well as action. Prerequisite: $960. 
Year, 4 periods, 40 credits. 


Lesley Careers in Education Program T11G 
This program, offered in collaboration with Lesley College, introduces 
juniors and seniors to careers in the field of education. Students do a 
supervised internship in a Cambridge primary grade classroom and 
attend an intensive seminar on child development at Lesley College. 
The program prepares students for entry-level positions in early 
childhood settings as well as for further college study. One of the first 
of its kind in the country, this program is a model demonstration site 
for the National Youth Apprenticeship Initiative of Jobs for the Future. 
Year, 4 periods, 40 credits. 


Media Studies Collaborative TIMS 

This is an integrated program of school and community learning. 
The school component includes language arts classwork focusing on 
screenwriting, storyboard creation, and journal keeping. The work- 
based component takes place off-campus at the Community Arts 
Center and focuses on documentary video production and editing. 
Year, 4 periods, 40 credits. : 





"@ Integrated Studies @) 


Harvard Facilities Management Program TBLD 
This program offers multi-craft apprenticeships for juniors and 

seniors throughout various departments of Harvard University. 

Students attend an English/Social Studies seminar as part of the 

apprenticeship. 

Year, 4 periods, 40 credits. 


Health is Us TIHU 

In this unique course, students will become health educators. They 
will learn to plan and conduct health education activities which help 
children and teens examine attitudes that influence their lives every 
day: the way they invite or avoid violence and injury, the abuse of 
alchohol, tobacco and other drugs, ways of dealing with feelings, and 
ways of thinking about sexuality and gender. Students are paid to 
conduct numerous health education activies and projects with 
children, teens, and parents. Ideal for students who wish to explore 
careers in education or health. 

Year, 10 credits. 


Community Impact Corps Tic 

This course asks students to draw on their academic, technical and 
creative skills to solve problems in the community. After asssessing 
the needs and resources of Cambridge, students develop projects that 
range from renovating a building for a homeless shelter to starting 
basketball teams at the elementary schools. Language arts classwork 
will focus on writing funding proposals, press releases, and research 
reports, as well as journal keeping. The academic work and commu- 
nity service students do in this course will prepare them for college as 
well as for life as an active citizen. (students are expected to spend at 
least 2-3 hrs/week in community service work) 
Year, 10 credits ( Language Arts ) 


Polaroid Technical Internship Program Tas 

CRLS and Polaroid have teamed up to offer juniors and seniors an 
exciting year-long, paid internship opportunity. Students spend one- 
half of each school day working and learning on-site at Polaroid's 
research/ office facility in Cambridge. Internship assignments in- 
clude: carpentry, plumbing, electrical and environmental engineering, 
computers, instrumentation, multi-crafts, and security systems. 
Students attend a two period English /Social Studies seminar, as part 
of the apprenticeship. They produce and publish seminar newsletters 
that are distributed at CRLS and Polaroid offices worldwide. Read- 
ings and discussions revolve around workplace issues. 
Year, 4 periods, 40 credits. = 





The courses below combine hands-on, raja and academic learning. They are cross-listed with 


the academic departments an 
Starting a REAL Business TIRL 


This program is open to all juniors and seniors interested in operating a 


business. Students will learn how to develop a business plan through a 
series of hands-on activities that explore the local community and 
lace. Students will seek out market “niches” while having the 


opportunity to fill those “niches” with a business of their own, in the same 


fashion as successful entrepreneurs. (11-12 gr., Eng. credit, single per.) 


Introduction to Physics and Engineering | TIPH/ S918 
This course begins with an introduction to woodworking tools and 
i Students construct equipment for a sequence of science 





‘tunnels. P: 


hence carry academic as well as technical credits. 


Physics and Engineering | TIPE / S844 
Students continue learning the principles of physics and mechani- 
cal engineering, through constructing a sophisticated sequence of 
hands-on science experiments and projects, including a telescope, a 
wind tunnel, a rocket, an electric generator, and a steam engine. 
Topics explored include: rotating machines, energy conservation, 
collisions and momentum, aerodynamics through wind and water 
rerequisite: Physics and Engineering 1 or permission of 
instructor. (11-12, Sing. or dble, science and technical credit) 


TIMB / S940 








experiments and projects focusing on measurement, motion, navigation by 
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Full courses will 
meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 
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STAFF 
Ruby Pierce, House Administrator 
Clarence Gaynor, Assistant Administrator 


Gordon Axtman Tom Karon 

Paul Burke Jane Kervick 

Tom Burns Charlie Killilea 
Pat Callan Marian Levinstein 
Anne Carroll Paul Madden 
Margaret Chapin Pat Martin 

Cecilia Chapman Ted Martin 

Judy Cherry Andrea McCarthy 
Kathy Clinton Peter Mili 

Manny Conceison Helen Munro 
Mike Corless Ramona Paige 
Betty Curry Brian Roach 

Judy Devine John Samp 

Kate Dollard Richard Santoro 
Otilia Ferreira Jack Sennott 

Paul Frassa Gerry Shea 
Edward Fratto Fred Simmons 
Ward Gay Eileen Taxe-Levine 
Terri Girard Bill Tobin 
Charlene Greene Sal Trapani 
Dionne Greene Kathy Wamness 
George Greenidge Suzanne Way 
Jack Haverty Mike Weaver 





Inaddition, House A isthe site ofalearning center 
which aids students in their various academic 
endeavors. 


HOUSE A LEARNING CENTER 


Interested in speed reading? Want help with 
the research report? Like to improve your note- 
taking abilities? Looking for suggestions that will 
aid you in pre’ for examinations? Could 
you benefit from anSAT Review and Preparation 
course? Considerdeveloping yourmemoryskills? 
THEN REMEMBER THIS! 


The House A Learning Centerisanacademic 
support program (open to all students) that will 
assist you in improving your learning strategies 
and critical thinking abilities in activities such as 
those above and in numerous other study skill 
areas as well. The main focus of the Center is to 
help you apply these skills to all your academic 
_ classes and courses of study in a more effective 
and efficient manner. 


The 


exists for you! 





House A Learning Center: 
4 GIVEITATRY!! Itislocated onthe3rd floor of the 
| Rindge building in Room R339. The Center is 


House A, located on the third floor of the C.R.LS. building, oversees the academic growth of 370 students who are 
served by a house administrator, an assistant house administrator, and three guidance counslors. The House is 
characterized by a focus upon the specific individualized needs and concerns of each student. It strives to advance 
further the capabilities and maximize the potential of all youngsters in the attainment of increased academic, social 
and cultural development. 


The program recognizes the rich diversity of the City of Cambridge and of the student body enrolled within this 
program. It is the intention of the House to capitalize upon and nourish the great strengths of this diversity as it 
endeavors to enhance and refine the awareness of its students. 


To achieve these goals, commitment to the following concepts and services is emphasized: 
e The constant pursuit of academic excellence and the concern for educational quality and equity are 
paramount. 


e Strong parental involvement and support aimed at the development and reinforcement of a positive 
environment of place and community among House A students, parents and staff. 


¢ Active and on-going student support teams/ groups to offer continuous assistance and counseling to all 
students in need of such services. 


¢ A Core Curriculum for 9th and 10th grade students (English, Social Studies). 


¢ Study Skills instruction for all House A students to increase their proficiency in the areas of critical thinking, 
reading, and content-oriented study skills. 


Ninth and tenth grade students choose basic, intermediate or advanced-paced versions of the core curriculum in 
language arts and social studies which focuses on world literature and modern world history in grade nine and one 
American literature and 18th é 19th century US. History in grade ten. The curriculum of the Language Arts and 
Social Studies core courses reflects the content and skills development emphases described in the Language Arts and 
Social Studies sections of this catalog. Ninth and tenth grade students also choose appropriate level courses in science 
and mathematics. Like other students at C.R.L.S., they enroll in physical education, health, and elective courses. 
Eleventh and twelfth grade students plan individual programs reflecting individual aspirations and interests and 
the full range of elective courses offered at C.R.LS. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Language Arts: American Literature 
E201 


E220 
E260 


18th & 19th Cent 
BOL icwg = 


Full courses will 
meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 


LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 





The Leadership School, founded in 1990, places an emphasis on the 
teaching and learning of leadership skills, a working knowledge of effective Eee HUeeniteteh 
decision making and the utilization of collective mediation in conflict resolu- Leslie Kimbrough, Assistant Administrator 
tion. A course in Community Service, created and constantly being re- ; eos Carole Mike! 
developed by the teaching staff, is greatly encouraged for all students in the ncemad a Gavia . eae 
program. A 9th grade Core program offers students the opportunity to learn Martha Bedrosian Wadie Geraigery James Miller 
: tti fala lal : Robert Bouchie Elizabeth Griffiths William Morri 
® small g R P Sapa truly <a tive effort by the Anthony Ciccerone Caroline Hunter Fenton Nelson Stising 
instructors involved. Marilyn Cliff-Pease Edward Hurley Carol Nolan-Kelley 
Al Coccoluto John Kawadler Dr. Leslie Oliver | 
Joseph Colannino Robert Kelley Larry Poirier 
Thomas Conward Margaret Kuhn Al Priest 
Verina Crowley Jean Kurotpatkin William Reagan 























ACADEMIC - All students in this school are being prepared for college. If 
students choose not to attend college they will be well prepared for the 
workforce. Students in grade 9 take a core curriculum in teams within the 
school. The teachers in these teams spend a significant amount of time 
challenging and encouraging students, monitoring student progress, and 
reviewing and developing the curriculum. Students are encouraged to takeat 
least one course each year in either the performing or visual arts, business or 
home economics. 


COMMUNITY - Students have, in addition to guidance counselors, men- 
tors who monitor and support their progress through graduation and help 
them to be productive members of the community by providing them with 
opportunities to develop a respect and responsibility for self and others. As 
members of the community, students, staff and parents (there is an active 
Parent Advisory Board) take part in making decisions about the operation of 


the Leadership School. 






FRESHMAN 


Language Arts: World Literature 
Modern World History 

Algebra I, Geometry 

Scientific Principles or Intensive Biology 
Foreign Language 

Health/ Human Development 

Physical Education or Dance 

Community Service or Research Technology 
Elective 


Language Arts: World Literature - E190 

Modern World History - H190 

The English and Social Studies teachers work in collabo- 
ration with one another. The courses emphasize univer- 
sal themes of power and differences in a multi-cultural 
world. Students are hetergeneously grouped and par- 
ticipate in whole-class and cooperative learning groups. 
These subject area teachers meet daily to plan the cur- 
riculum and to discuss student achievement. The cur- 
riculum of both courses reflects the content and skills 
development emphases of "Language Arts Nine World 
Literature” and "ModernWorld History" as described in 
the Language Arts and Social Studies sections of this 


Tanga yr eck; Coat 10 exch 
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Physical Education & Health/Human Development 
P190 - 1 semester, 5 credits; F190 - 1 semester, 5 credits 
(See Physical Education/Health and Home Economics/ 
Lifestudies descriptions.) 







SOPHOMORE 


Language Arts: American Literature 
US. History 

Algebra, Geometry 

Biology or Chemistry 

Foreign Language 

Physical Education or Dance & Elective 
Community Service 

Elective 


The Math and Science courses are levelled; English and Social Studies courses, in grades 9 and 10, are unlevelled, 
team taught, carefully heterogeneously grouped to allow for individual and small group instruction. 


Pre Algebra - M701 / Algebra I- M031 

Based upon a ninth grader’s previous math experience 
inthe elementary setting, a placement is made in either 
a Pre-Algebra or Algebra I class. In both instances 
students deal with basic math skills and concepts in 
preparation for moving on to higher level Algebra 
courses in the sophomore year. Algebraic topics are 
covered thoroughly and the pace of the courses is chal- 
lenging. 


Research Technology - B564 
This course provides each freshman with an extensive 
"hands-on" computer experience. Students are expected 
to achieve a typing speed of 35 words per minute and to 
master a word and database software. The 
with 
other subject matter teachers. The materials used in the 
assigned to students in other classes. 

/ 
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English electives 
Social Studies electives 

Appropriate Math courses 
Appropriate Science courses 

Foreign Language 

Physical Education or Dance & Elective 
Community Service 

Electives 


°° SAMPLE LEADERSHIP SCHOOL COURSES ¢¢ 


Community Service Course - G190 

Students are encouraged to take at least one year of 
Community Servicealthough many opt for several years. 
This course provides opportunties for students to give 
something of themselves to their community. Students 
are accompanied to their off-campus Internship sites by 
students from the Phillips Brooks House at Harvard. 
Internships are also provided on the CRLS campus. 
Students volunteer the equivalent of six class periods (4 
1/2 hours) per week and attend a seminar on Thurs- 
days. Students keep journals of their experience which 
ere ae ane pe DaarOaaiyer 
network of comm: service s. 

Length: 1 eas to eae 
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Full courses will 
meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 





Meyer 

Lawrence Aaronson i Social Studies Bureau of Pupil Services t 
Social Studies Kathy Conaty Linda Lipkin Erma McNeal Joan Soble 
Bienvenido Benzan Mathematics Language Arts Bureau of Pupil Services Language Arts 
Social Studies Ann Piotrowski Jackie Brown Michael Shaps Helen Jacobson 
Donald Burroughs Modern Languages Guidance School Psychologist Acting Dean 
Language Arts Catherine Ellis Martha Sennott 

Instructional Aide, B.P.S Secretary 


The Pilot School is an alternative high school program located on the fifth floor of the CRLS building. Its: 
students, grades 9-12, are drawn from all areas of the city. Candidates for admission are selected at random 
after steps have been taken to insure that the student body approaches as closely as possible a representative : 
cross section of the Cambridge school population with respect to sex, geographical area, and race and/or ethnic ; 
background. There are openings for approximately 50 new freshmen students each academic year. i 


Basic Principles 

Inessence the Pilot School is an attempt to create a community of students, parents, and educators 
mutually accountable to each other for the goals, the program, and the successful operation ofthe ; 
school. The principles listed below are the basis for our efforts in that direction. They focus on those 
areas which make the school analternative: the diversity and representativeness of thestudent body ; 
relative to the Cambridge school population, the quality of human relationships within the Pilot i 
School community, the decision-making process in the school, and the programmatic focus onthe : 
needs and concerns of individual students. ; i 


ENROLLMENT IN PILOT SCHOOL COURSES 

For information about applying to Pilot School, see the description of ninth grade school-wide 
registration process in a separate publication distributed to all eighth grade students. Grade Ten-Twelve 
Transferapplication forms may be obtained from the CRLS Registration office. Deadline forapplications 
is May 1, 1993. CRLS students, grades 11-12, may enroll in Pilot classes, space permitting. However, 
permission is required by the Dean of the Pilot School. Grade 10 students must have permission of their 
House administrator before seeking enrollment in a Pilot course. Similarly, the Pilot Dean must approve 
a course request. 

For further information, call the Pilot School office at 349-6674. 


I. Diversity, Cross-Cultural 
Education. Recognizing that 
the development of cross-cul- 
tural understanding and re- 
spect are essential to a genu- 
inely pluralistic American so- 
ciety, the Pilot School is com- 
mitted to the development of 
these qualities within its own 
richly diverse student popu- 
lation. 


The Pilot School student 
body is drawn from all areas 
of Cambridge. Candidates for 
admission are selected at ran- 
dom after steps have been 
taken to insure that we ap- 
proach as closely as possible a 

vecross-section of 
the Cambridge school popu- 
lation with respect to sex, geo- 
graphical area and/or ethnic 
background. But this diver- 
sity represents more than a 
principle of selection - it is a 
basic foundation of the school 
from which other principles 
and much of the program 





II. Human Relationships. Inthe 
Pilot School community, every 
effort is made to foster human 
relationships (i.e. teacher-stu- 
dent, student-student, teacher- 
parentrelationships), character- 
ized by informality, relative 
non-authoritarianism, mutual 
trust, and an absence of regi- 
mentation. 


The fact that students call 
teachers by their first names is 
only a surface manifestation of 
this principle; more important 
is the fact that students often 
participate on an equal basis 
with teachers in class discus- 
sions, in conferences, and in 
other school activities. How- 
ever, the Pilot School notion of 
human relationships not only 
emphasizes direct person-to- 
person relationships - it also 
implies a commitment to the 
group as well, to the successful 
maintenance of the school. 


II. Governance. Decision-mak- 
ing within the Pilot School is 
based onthe premisethat people 
affected by decisions have the 
right to participate in those de- 


cisions. 


One of the essential prin- 
ciples upon which the Pilot 
School was founded and has 
functioned for 24 yearsisalarge 
degree of Pilot School commu- 
nity control over school poli- 
cies. Closely related to this prin- 
ciple is the Pilot School’s com- 
mitment to shared responsibil- 
ity for policy implementation. 


The important areas where 
students, parents, and staffhave 
shared decision-making power 
include program and structure 
(curriculum planning, selection 
ofcourses, use ofresources) and 
staffing (interviewing and rec- 
ommending candidates for 


teaching positionsintheschool). 


IV. Individual Needs and Con- 
cerns. The Pilot School program 
is characterized by a focus on 
the needs of the individual. 


The conviction is not that 
individualism should flourish 
at the expense of the commu- 
nity, but thatany successful edu- 
cational community must at- 
tend to the needs of its indi- 
vidual members. The advising 
system, wherein each full-time 
staff member takes on 24 
advisees for the year under the 
direction of the Guidance Coun- 
selors and Dean is perhaps the 
most significant effort in this 
area. 


V. Learning. The Pilot School 
is committed to learning: to 
the acquisition of the intellec- 
tual skills necessary to survive 
and contribute in the world, to 
the development of self- 
awareness, and to the devel- 
opment of social awareness 
and responsibility among its 
participants. 

The educational emphasis 
atthe Pilot School includes not 
only basic skills in math, read- 
ing, and writing, but also on 
learning tolearnina variety of 
academic and non-academic 
contexts, from personal and 


group experiences in and out- 
side the school. 





Guidance and Advising Program 





JG20 Advising Group 
Each Pilot student is assigned to a grade 9-12 advising group and attendance and participation 
in advising group is mandatory for all students. Every student must register for this course. 


JG21 Counseling Seminar 

Counseling Seminar meets twice a week to help students look at what is impeding their progress 
in school and support their finding ways to make school a more successful experience. It asks 
students toevaluate whether their present behavior has a chance of getting them where they want 
to goand then help them plan new behaviors. It's also a group where many topics of interest to 
students are brought up and where students may bring their concerns to the group for discussion 
and support. 


JG22 Senior Seminar 

If you wantsome help through the lengthy college application process, this may bejust the course 
for you. This process can be a real hassle; you have to be on top of all of those papers, tests, 
deadlines, essays, recommendations, etc. This course will focus on choosing the "right colleges” 
for you, obtaining the forms, arranging interviews / visits, registering for the SATs and Achieve- 
ments, etc. We will make recommendations for "how to" complete this process as smoothly as 
possible. The class will meet regularly once a week first semester. See Reyko or Helen if you have 
any questions. 


JASC Pilot Advising Study Center 

During every period of the school day we will have advising /study center. The Center will be 
supervised each period by a Pilot staff member, with additional support from school volunteers, 
student teachers and peer tutors. The following groups of students will be assigned to the center 
as part of their school schedule in September: all freshmen, all sophomores not in good standing 
(NGS), and any other students assigned by the Dean or Counselor. 


Modern Languages 


The Pilot School offers the following courses in modern languages. For detailed course 
descriptions, see the Modern Language and section of this Course Catalog. 





JL21 French II 
JL60 French III 


JLA1 Spanish II 
JL63 Spanish Il 


WE tsitaearieles 


All Mathematics courses require daily homework for practice and mastery. Mid-year and 


final examinations are given as well as a weekly test or quiz. 


JM20 Alg I/Geometry 

A course for students who have completed the equivalent of a half year of Algebra I, but are not 
proficient. The firstsemester includes solving equations, graphing lines, working with exponents 
adams misteseree este In the second semester, students will begin 


the study of geometry. 


JM60 Pre-Calculus 

This course is a follow-up to Algebra II designed to prepare students for college mathematics. 
Topics include linear relations and functions; trigonometry; sequences and series; polar coordi- 
nates; complex numbers; and exponential and logarithmic functions. 


JM21 Geometry 

This UCSMP courseincludes thestudy of practical geometricrelationships, deductivereasoning, 
logic, parallelism, congruency, similarity, area, volume, and transformations. Proofs, construc- 
tions, computational skills and applications are stressed. Pace is fairly rapid. 


JM22 Algebra II 

A fairly rapid intermediate algebra course including rational, irrational and complex numbers; 
equalities and inequalities; quadratics and conics; polynomial, exponential, and logarithmic 
functions; some matrix algebra and right triangle trigonometry. 


English Courses 





(English courses are one semester.) 







Inessence, Pilot School English courses can be divided into the following three categories: 


* Creative: The Pilot School commitment to diversity, multi-culturalism, human relation- 
ship, and individual needs and concerns are emphasizezd as students explore their lives and 
imaginatio through writing and discussion. 


















* English-Skills Comprehensive: Based ona more traaditional curriculum, these courses 
strive to prepare students for success in courses requiring close reading and analytical 
writing. Preparation for the S.A.T. will also be emphasized. 


° Literature-Focused: The Pilot School commitment to diversity, multi-culturalism, human 
relationships, and individual needs or concerns is expressed through the study of and 
interaction with literature. Essay writing will continue to be an integral part of the course 
work and class focus. 


The following balance of courses is suggested for the eight-semester high school experi- 
ence: 
© Creative: 1-2 semester, but at least 1 
¢ English Comprehensive: 2-4 semester, but at least 2 
© Literature-Focused: 4-6 semesters, but at least 3 


Strongly suggested for Freshmen and Sophomores are: 
© 1-2 semesters of coursework in English-Skill Comprehensive area (Writing 
Workshop and/or College Prep English I especially suggested. 
¢ 1-3semesters of coursework in Literature-Focused area. Nomore than 1 semester 
of coursework in the Creative are should be taken each year. 





Strongly suggested for Junors and Seniors are: 
¢ 1-2 semester of coursework in Enlgish-Skill Comprehensive area (College Prep 
English I and/or College Prep English II especially suggested). 
¢ 1-3 semesters of coursework in Literature-Focused area. 
® 1 course in the Creative area 


JE19 Writing About Literature 

Throughouthigh school, English classes demand that students write essays about literature. The 
purpose of this course is to teach students how to express their interpretations of literature in 
critical essays which contain evidence from the literature to support the students’ theories and 
ideas. Short stories, short plays, poems, and one novel will be read so that students have the 
experience of working with every literary genre and becoming acquainted with the conventions 
and terms associated with each type of literature. Emphasis will be on the writing process. 


JE20 Experiments and Experiences in Writing I 

The emphasis of this course will be on developing writing fluency through daily practice in 
class and thorugh Writer’s Notebook at home. We will use our own experiences and our own 
feelings in an effort to write with our own voices. The specific assigments of the course range 
from sensory and memory writing to fantasy and fictional pieces. We will also get revision 
and editifig practice as well as practice in responding to peers. Assessment will focus on self- 
evaluation and portfolio production. 


JE21 Experiments and Experiences in Writing II 

Alternating writing days with reading days, we will continue to use our 5 senses and our lives' 
experiences to produce poetry, fiction and autobioggraphy on the computer. We will learn how 
todo these things: keep a Writer's Notebook; write prolific first drafts on a computer; usesensory 
knowledge in our creative writings; revise and edit; give and receive peer feedback and; use 
imagery, metaphor, haiku, parody, dialogue, and imagination in our writings. 


JE22 Writing Workshop 

Because we are human beings, we are called upon often to feel, to explain, to analyze, and to 
describe. School is one place where we are frequently called upon to express ourselves through 
writing. Good writing is the result of a process, a series of steps that anyone can learn and follow. 
In this course, not only will we learn what those steps are, but we will have ample opportunity 
to follow thosesteps —and thus to produce meaningful and polished writing, writing thatreally 
says what we want to say. Frequently, we'll be writing about the subject of place because we all 
have experiences with places, be they personal places, geographic places, societal places, or even 


metaphorical places. “Writing Workshop” is one place you'll grow in confidence and skill as a 
writer and a thinker. 





include: Shakespeare's Hamlet, Orwell's Down and Out in Paris and London, Naylor's Women of 
Brewster Place, Raffel's How to Read a Poem, Ciardi's How Does a Poem Mean?, Turgeneo's Fathers 
and Sons, plus various short stories and essays. 


JE24 Creative Writing 

This course should give us a greater understanding of creativity and literature, as well as an 
ity to practice developing our own writing voices. We will learn how to use the 

following literary devices in our own works in progress: clustering, recurrence, simile and 

metaphor, imagery, editing, polarities, and language rhythms. Since, as Mark Twain once said, 

creativity is 1% inspiration and 99% perspiration, we'll be doing a great deal of writing in class 

and for homework. By the end of the semester, each student will have written a complete novella. 


JE25 Short Stories 

Despite their brevity, short stories tell us so much about ourselves, others, history, culture, 
imagination, — and especially about our limitations and potentialities as individuals and groups 
of people. The purpose of this course is to help you to appreciate the distinctness, range, and 
power of this literary genre. In order to do this, the course will familiarize you with and help you 
tomaster the structure of the short story; help you develop analytical reading and writing skills; 
and cultivatein you the ability to discuss, read, and write comparatively about the various stories 
thatweread. Stories, drawn from both the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, will reflect a wide 
range of cultural and ethnic experiences and backgrounds; you should expect to write about the 
stories themselves and/or your reactions to them on a weekly basis. 


JE26 Science Fiction and Fantasy 

In this class we will explore fantastic works of the imagination in order to assess what they teach 
us about human, technological and fantastic possibilties - and why authors choose to write 
"speculative fiction” as a means of expressing their hopes, fears, and dreams. Both fiction and non- 
fiction will be read including: The Handmaid's Tale, Aura, Slaughterhouse Five, The Time Machine, A 
Wizard of Earthsea and an assortment of short stories.. Students should expect to write critical 
essays about the works we study and short stories /fantasies which explore imaginary worlds 
and intriguing possibilities. 


JE27 African-American Experience in Literature (Afrique Literature) 

This literary focused course emphasizes the themes and ongoing dilemmas of identity and self- 
definition that the black consciousness of the “Afrique” American writer continues to grapple 
with in an attempt to make sense of the experiences of what James Baldwin termed “the black/ 
white madness” of America. We will exploreseveral related issues as well as write short analytic 
papers, do vocabulary-building, and read. A working reading list will be: Black Voices, Their Eyes 
Were Watching God, Of Love and Dust, Invisible Man, Mama Day, Sturdy Black Bridges, and Day of 
Absence. 


JE28 Greek Mythology 

Greek myths are more than just stories: they are gateways to our understanding more about 
psychology, science, anthropology, and history — and they provide us with the patterns, 
character types, and conflicts which pervade all literature. Thus, in this course, we will read not 
only Greek myths and Homer's Odyssey; we will also read more modern works of literature and 
philosophy which borrow from these ancient stories and works. Students can expect to do a 
substantial amount of writing in this course, most of which will be analytical in nature. Group 
projects will allow students to be very creative! 


JE29 Reading and Writing Autobiography 

Reading and Writing Autobiography can help us tap the full power of our inner resources. We 
canclarify our goals, visualize the future, free our intuition and imagination, explore our dreams, 
understand our past and present lives, solve personal problems and overcome blocks to 
creativity. We will do a great deal of writing, both in and out of class. We will share some of our 
writing, while other writings will be ours alone. We will learn various techniques of journal 
writing based on Ira Progoff's At A Journal Workshop. We will read: Kingston's Woman Warrior, 
DeJesus’ Child of the Dark, Baker's Growing Up, Franklin's Autobiography, Haley's Autobiography of 
Malcolm X, and Mead's Blackberry Winter. 


< 


JE30 Male and Female Heroes 

Heroes, traditionally thought of as male, exist in the contexts of the worlds which they seek to 
Preserve or transform. The of this course is to explore the motives, methods, and 
mindsets of both female and male heroes - and to discover if in fact male heroes and female heroes 
aremore like than unlike— and more androgynous than sex-role bound. Readings from The Bible 
and Mythology will be used to introduce the course concepts; the more modern literature read 
will include Ceremony, Fahrenheit 451, Meridian, and The Heart is a Lonely Hunter, to name a few. 
Student writing will both analyze literature and explore personal opinions; a longer paper using 
secondary sources will be completed in the latter half of the course. 


JE31 Adolescents in Literature 

This course focuses on a variety of literary genre - prose, poetry, fiction and non-fiction-written 
on adolescent/young adult issues of identity and search for one’s individuality in an adult- 
controlled and adult-fashioned world. We will discuss thematic concepts and societal issues in 
large groups and small groups. There will be short papers on literary analysis, vocabulary 
building exercises and much reading. The partial reading list includes: Browngirl, Brownstone, 
Paula Marshall; House on Mango Street, Sandra Cisneros; Donald Duk, Frank Chin; A Farewell 
to Manzanar, Jeanne Watkasuki; Stories from this Generation (Short Stories) and Smart Like Me 





Together we will read, discuss, and write analytically and creatively about women in literature 
by wo will ex: he various roles women play in society and 
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JE33 The Bible As Literature 

Though not everyone considers the Bible to be the most important book ever written, virtually 
everyone agrees that the Bible has had a Huge impact on history, religion, literature, and music 
- thus on who we are. Students will read not only the more “literary” parts of the Bible, but also 
more modern literature which reflects archetypal biblical themes, plots, characters, settings, and 
symbols. Students should expect to write personal and analytical papers every 5-10 days; a 
longer paper due during the second semester will require students to explore the biblical aspects 
of a more “modern” work of literature. 


JE34 Contemporary American Drama 

This is a survey course of a myriad of dramatic pieces by American writers. Contemporary 
American Drama is primarily a reading course and shouldn’t be construed as a course of acting. 
Although the course’s title implies certain time frames and dates, it will be necessary to study 
some prototypes of American drama and familiarize ourselves with American drama’s influ- 
ences, patterns, and evolutions over the years. The student will read and study the genre of the 
play and the conventions contemporary American dramatists employ in their writings. You will 
be required to write brief analytical papers, take tests and attend one live performance. 


JE60 Reading and Writing on Human Values 

Is the pursuit of truth always valuable? When does the individual matter more than the 
community, and vice versa? Whatis the divine, where is it found, and does it even matter? This 
course exists primarily to give you the experience of grappling with and writing about the values 
and ideas contained in a number of ancient and modern “classics” representing a wide range of 
human experience. Over the course of the semester, you will master the advanced reading, 
writing, and analytical skills that will enable you to succeed in college courses demanding 
reading and writing. IN addition to reading such works as Oedipus Rex, Demian, 1984, “The 
LoveSong of J. Alfred Prufrock,” Love Medicine “The Dead,” and The Plague, you should expect 
to write 3-4 page papers every 5-10 days and a long autobiographical piece during the second 
term. 


JE62 Shakespeare 

This course will be more than an introduction to Shakespeare, although you don’t need to know 
anything about the Bard to join. We will study several plays: we will look at them as literature, 
as theatre, as part of our Anglo-American heritage. We will learn about dramaticstructure, blank 
verse, the heroic tradition, and so forth. You may expect a lot of reading, several short essays, an 
exam or two, and several papers over the course of the whole semester. This course is a good one 
for anyone who likes theatre, or who wants tolearn abit about one of theall-time greatdramatists. 
Who knows? You might even have some fun!! 


JE63 Classics in Literature 

Wewillread, discuss, and write about novels considered to be "classics", books which have stood 
the test ot time. We will also talk about "what is a novel” and learn about the history of the novel. 
Wewill know how to writeanalytically and creatively aboutall thenovels weread. Wewillstudy 
vocabulary, and we will often learn cooperatively in Learning Teams. The reading list will 
include: Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, Austin's Pride and Prejudice, Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, 
Bronte's Wuthering Heights, Baldwin's Go Tell It on the Mountain, and Wu Chu'Eng-En's Monkey. 


JE65 College Preparatory English II 

We will learn and improve these English skills: (1) college-level study and test-taking skills for 
courses in the sciences, social sciences, and the arts, as well as in English courses; (2) how to write 
aliterary research paper ona classic; (3) continued advanced vocabulary and analogy student and 
drill, in preparation for the SAT's; (4) advanced workin the reading, writing, revision, and editing 
of expository prose; (5) advanced topics in grammar, usage, and sentence combining; (6) informal 
writing about literature; and (7) through reading, discussing and writing about literature and 
ourselves, and through assiduous SAT, sentence-combining, and vocabulary study, we will 
become more prepared for college-level English work. 


JE67 Shakespeare Seminar 

Thestudy of the Bard continues in this onesemester English elective. However, it isn't necessary 
that the student complete the elective "Shakespeare" before taking this course. We will further 
study Elizabethan culture, history, and language as vehicles for reading, discussing, and writing 
on theliterature. In addition tolooking atShakespeare's plays and sonnets, we will explore critical 
works by Shakespearean literary critiques and interface their studies with out discussions and 
incorporate critical research in our expository writing. Expect to write brief expository papers, 
teston vocabulary, and writein-class essays. Thestudent will alsobe required to prepare anextra 
independent project that will be a written project or an oral presentation. If theatre schedules are 
compatible with our semester's study, we will attend at least one live performance. Reading list: 
The Sonnets, Venus and Adonis, Twelfth Night, The Winter's Tale, Richard II, The Merchants of Venice, 
Henry IV part I, Henry V, Troilus and Cressida. 
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All Social Studies classes at Pilot School are skill-based. Each course offering may include 
the following requirements: methods of historiography; individual or group research; use 
of primary and secondary resources; the writing of brief analytical papers, and the 
paper. ; . ; 
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JH21 Students’ Rights and the Bill of Rights 

This course will teach American Constitutional principles and practices by studying the conflict 
of rights as they occur in schools. This course will first study the political history of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights and how these impact today on students in public schools. We 
will then study the conflict of First Amendment issues in the publicschools, namely students’ and 
faculty's free speech rights, dress codes, school prayer, flag salute, school newspapers and 
yearbook, student clubs, posters, pamhlets, clubs, etc. evolution vs. creation science, sex 
education(condom distribution, AIDS education) We will also study the conflict in school over 
the Fourth Amendment regarding the right to safe schools versus students’ right to privacy; 
namely, search and seizure of students, of school lockers, blood and urine tests, etc. Finally we 
will study The Fourteenth Amendment's “equal protection” clause and school desegregation, 
affirmative action, and other policies of equity in the schools. This course will require reading on 
a daily basis. There will be at least four writing assignments per week. There will be two mini- 
term written research papers on issues of your choice. 


JH22 The Holocaust 
Aholocaustis defined as “a complete or thorough destruction, especially by fire, of largenumbers 
of human beings.” In this course the holocaust we will study is the extermination of the Jews by 
Nazi Germany during World War II. We will explore the political, economic, and psychological 
factors which led to the Holocaust. We will make comparisons between this period of time to past 
and contemporary events, issues, choices, and in doing so we face even more universal questions: 
What does it mean to be human? How doindividual choices affect the larger society? We will face 
ourselves: What could, should, would Ihave done? One idea we will surely discover is that there 
are no simple answers to any of these questions. Course work entails daily reading and class 
discussion. 


JH23 African American History I 

The first term of this course would develop the concept — Drawing the Color Line: The historical 
roots of race discrimination. This course would cover the historical periods from the beginning 
of humankind to the U.S. Civil War: (1) Africa, “The cradle of humanity;” (2) ancient African 
civilizations — “What color was Egypt?” debate, Nubia, Kush, et al.; (3) West African civilizations; 
(4) Europe and Africa reconnect — the Portuguese and the Dutch arrive; (4) Tobacco, Sugar and 
the origins of African slave trade; (5) Slavery in the New World; (6) the Haitian Slave Revolution; 
(7) Slave resistance, rebellion; (8) the rise of the Abolitionists Movements; (9) Slave labor and 
democracy: the role of “free blacks;” (10) The Civil War and African Americans. 


JH24 African American History II 

Thesecond term will develop the concept — Erasing the Color Line: the struggle for racial equity 
and justice. This course would cover the historical period from the end of the Civil War (1865) to 
the election of Clinton. (1)Slavery and the causes of the Civil War; (2) Radical Reconstruction and 
the Black vote; (3) The Restoration and the beginnings of “Constitutional Segregation;” (4) Booker 
T. Washington and Black Education; (5) W.E.B. DuBois. “The Talented Tenth and the NAACP; 
(6) Sojourner Truth and Women's Suffrage; (7) The Great Migration of African Americans to the 
Northern factories; (8) The Harlem Renaissance: painters, performers, poets, and writers, (9) 
African Americans go to World War I and II; (10) Brown vs. The Board of Ed; (11) The Civil Rights 
Movements; (12) African Americans and the popular culture: Rock, R & B, to Rap. 


JH25 Psychology 

This is an introductory course designed to try to understand the “why” of behavior. We'll begin 
by discussing the evolution of modern psychology and different theories of motivation. We will 
alsostudy child development, mental health, adolescent psychology, and psychological theories. 
Much of the course will be based on questions you have about how and why people dothe things 
they do. You will not find precise answers, but you will learn how to ask more questions which 
may lead you in the “right” direction. The course involves text and outside reading. Most 
important are class discussions and a willingness on your part, whether publicly or privately, to 
look at the “why” of your behavior. 


JH26 Modern U.S. History Part I (1940-1960) 

This course will cover modern American history from the U.S.’s entry into World War II and 
ending with the election of President Kennedy. The course will study the causes and effects of 
major political, economic, cultural, and social changes in that time period. Topics covered 
include: the nuclear age and evolution of America as the major world power, the origins of the 
Cold War, origins of a new counter-culture (urban youth gangs, beatniks, rock and roll, and 
thythm and blues, etc.), Sputnik and the dawn of the space age, desegregation law and the rise 
of the civil rights movement with special emphasis on the role of Martin Luther King. 


JH27 Modern US. History Part II (1961-1980) 

This course continues the of modern American history, beginning with the Kennedy 
presidency and ending with the election of Ronald Reagan. The course includes the following and 
other topics: The Kennedy presidency, the Johnson presidency and the Great Society programs 
and legislation, US. entry into the Vietnam War, the rise of the New Left and the anti-war 
movement, the assassinations of M.L. King , R.F. Kennedy, and Malcolm X, the new counter- 
culture of the 60’s, the Women’s movement (new work roles and sex roles), the rise of the New 
Right, and the election of Ronald Reagan. 


JH28 The Soviet Union 

This course focuses both on the modern USSR and imperial Russia. The linchpin of the course is 
the detailed study of the Russian Revolution (both historical and accounts). The course 
then moves backward in time to trace the origins of the revolution in Czarist Russia, and forward 
in time on the impact of Communism on Russia, on diplomatic relations with the United States, 
and on the world. Readings include Nicholas and Alexandra, Anna Karenina, Doctor Zhivago, and 
others. 


JH29 The Middle Ages 
A and cultural investigation of European history from 1200-1500 A.D. Material 
covered will include the development of feudalism, the modern nation-state of 
Europe,technologies, as well as the later Tudor period in England. The historical context of the 
course will be supplemented by literature, films and alternative historical courses. 
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in sequential and chronological order with a continued stress on viewing history as culture 
change. That anthropological lens provides a view of historyin which the commonality ofhuman 
cultural needs. Historical and cultural themes are developed that give coherence, a logic of 
development, and comparability to the earliest growth of human civilization. 


JH31 Classical Civilizations 

The "classical" period in Western Civilization (1000 BC to 500 AD) saw the rise of many of the 
world's great cultural traditions that later generations thought to be "classical" or authoritative 
models. Greek and Roman civilizations are considered "classical" in this sense, as were the 
civilizations that emerged in India and China during thesame time period. These periods of time 
are set apart from earlier ones by the reovlutions in both thought and technolgy that are 
characteristic of them. This course examines the cultural traditions that developed in the West, 
that were spread throughout the Mediterranean world by Alexander the Great, subsequently 
absorbed and embellished by the Roman Empire, and that were the foundations of the European 
medieval state. The impact of non-Western traditions is also studied. Continuity and innovation 
are examined in detail. Cultural analysis is used for comparability among Cretan, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Islamic and early Middle Age cultures. 


JH32 Adolescent Psychology 

The psychology of adolescence is one of the most neglected areas of psychological inquiry. This 
course examines adolescence from three varying theoretical perspectives: the theories of Anna 
and Sigmund Freud, the psychosocial work of Erik Erikson, and the more recent work of Harry 
Stack Sullivan on intimacy. Students will analyze “cases” using these concepts. A written 
autobiography, and theoretical analysis of it is required from each student. 


JH33 World History I 

This course builds on the framework developed in WorlD history I but takes a thematicapproach 
tospecificissuesin themodern world. Themes/ topics that will be studied in depthin thecoming- 
academic year are the industrial revolution and its impact on technology and politics and its 
progression to World War I, “The War to End All Wars” that introduced the world to the modern 
technology of warfare. These two themes will be linked to current events and the global political 
alliances of the 90’s. A paper will be required. 


JH34 Geography I 

The first semester will concentrate on how ancient and “primitive” cultures mapped time and 
space. We will study (1) The History of time and space; (2) the cosmology and cartography of 
ancient western civilization: Sumerians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, (3) 
the cosmology and cartography of ancient eastern civilization: Indians, Chinese, Japanese, 
Micronesian, Australian Aboriginals; (4) the cosmology and cartography of the classical New 
World: Mayans, Aztec, Incan, Chaocan, etc. (5) Modern Cartography: Arabs, Jews, and Chris- 
tians; (6) The Age of Exploration: Columbus and his maps; (7) The English Empire: maps and 
clocks; (7) The United States maps the West; (8) The frontier in the American Democratic 
Experience; (9) The shape of the world in the modern global age: geographic perspectives and 
Projections. 


JH35 Anthropology , 
Anthropology is the study of humankind and through its emphasis on the commonality of 
human needs and culture provides a valuable lens through which to view history and social 
change. Anthropology ranges froom the examination of classic studies of non-literate socieites 
to the “urban anthropology” of consumerism and violence studies. We will examine our 
own society with an anthropolist’s eye and techniques to master the methods and 
theory of the discipline. Extensive outside reading and a paper will be required. 


JH36 Economics 

This course is designed to give students an introduction to fundamental economicconcepts and 
principles which will aid them in making practical decisions concerning economics problems. 
Topics to be discussed include but are not limited to: major economics systems, private-public 
sectors, business cycles, economic policy-making. Reading and writing assignments are varied 
according to the interest and ability of class. 

JH37 International Relations j 
This course will focus on current events in international relations, with special emphasis on 
eventsin Africa, Asia, the “Middle East”, Latin America, plus the crises in the former Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia. This course will take a multi-cultural approach towards current events. This 
means that while the course will examine the involvement of United States’ interests in these 
areas, the curriculum will help students learn how to study the politics from the “local” 
perspective. This course will begin with a quick survey of major “stories” of the mostrecent crises 
in international relations, followed by an in-depth study of major historic disputes: for example, 
between Palestinians and Israeli; the black majority and the white minority in South A frica;ethnic 
wars in the former republics of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia; U.S. and Cuban relations; 
famine in East Africa; religious wars in India, etc. This course will depend largely on current 
media sources: newspapers, journals, tv documentaries, etc. There will be a special emphasis on 
learning global geography. There will be guest speaker, classroom debates, quizzes, term tests, 
and a mini-paper. There are no pre-requisite requirements to enter this course. 


JH38 World History I (Survey) 

This course will present an outline history of the world since 1500. It will take a 

approach to thestudy of modern and post modern world history. Emphasis willbe placed on the 
cultural and ethnic interactions of peoples in the world. 


JH39 History of Southern Africa : 

This course will present an outline history of Southern Africa. The most important single 
willbe the historical explanation of thedevelopmentof apartheid and theevolution of thatsystem 
from its original form to the 1990’s where it appears to stand on the threshold of disintegration. 


JH40 History of Central America and the Caribbean 

This course will present an outline history of Central America and the Caribbean. It will focus 
rie rectal of Gapaa et mspetaciy the bletoeical explanationick colonialiatn; slavery and the 
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The Chapter 1 Supplementary Learning Center is a year long course designed to improve thel iterary skills of reading and writing 
and mathematics. Extra instruction in literacy or mathematics is provided to students to improve their skills. 


STAFF 
Mary Grassi, Program Leader 


Chapter 1 Reading Teachers 
Jean Young 

Thomas Karon 

Dr. Leslie Oliver 


Students attend the Chapter 1 reading or the Chapter 1 mathematics course for a minimum of three periods per week but may 
attend up to five periods per week. In some sections, Chapter 1 is an in-class support during specific English courses. To qualify for 
Chapter 1 reading a student must demonstrate a need for supplementary instruction and be enrolled in a Cambridge School 
Department English course. To qualify for a Chapter 1 mathematics course, a student must demonstrate a need for supplementary 
instruction and be enrolled in a Cambridge School Department mathematics course or have previously met the CRLS mathematics 


Chapter 1 Math Teachers cour: ‘the 
requirements. The Chapter 1 teacher will make the final determination of eligibility following proposal guidelines. 


Diane Golden 
Ramona Paige 





The Chapter 1 courses are graded on a pass or fail basis. The amount of credit for Chapter 1 reading or Chapter 1 mathematics 
is variable. Each student attending Chapter 1 classes will be awarded one high school credit for every 15 periods of class work completed 
in the Chapter 1 reading or Chapter 1 mathematics course to a limit of 10 credits per year. Students who attend Chapter 1 as an in- 


Chapter 1 Rooms 
class support will receive credit from the content class only. 


R422 House A and Fundamental 
R258 The Academy and R.S.T.A. 
R232 __ Leadership and Pilot 


{ K002 Chapter 1 Supplementary Learning Center, Math 

: The Chapter 1 Supplementary Learning Center Math Course is an individualized 
program for the improvement of math skills. The program is supplemental, diagnoses 
individual student needs and prescribes a sequence of learning activities which will 
enable the student to improve his/her math skills. Students are given help with their 
other course work. 

i Credits: Variable; Periods: Variable 3 to 5; Grade Level: 9,10,11,12; Length: Full Year. Prerequisite: Students must be 

{enrolled ina Cambridge School Department mathematics course or have previously met the high school requirement in 

{ mathematics and have demonstrated a need for supplementary instruction. Students are urged to see the Chapter 1 math 

* teachers for further information about the course and eligibility. 


K001 Chapter 1 Supplementary Learning Center, Reading/English 

The Chapter 1 Supplementary Learning Center Reading Course is an individualized 
program for the improvement of reading, study skills, and related language arts. The 
program is supplemental, diagnoses individual student needs and prescribes a 
sequence of learning activities which will enable the student to improve his/her 
reading skills. Students are given help with their other course work. 

Credits: Variable; Periods: Variable 3 to 5; Grade Level: 9,10,11,12; Length: Full Year. 

Prerequisite: Students must beenrolled in a Cambridge School Department English course and have demonstrated a need 
for supplementary instruction. Students are urged to see the Chapter 1 reading teachers for further information about the 
course and eligibility. 





BUREAU OF PUPIL SERVICES 


STAFF Margaret Chapin Helen Epstein Margaret Kuhn Priscilla Nelson Michael Shaps 
Gene Meyer Judy Cherry Tracy Finstein Elaine Livingston Shavaun O'Neill Dr. Gerald Shea 
Teacher-in-Charge Barbara Clemons Phyllis Fortuna Leonora Martignetti Mary Louise Piret Alfred Simmons 
Claire Albert Elaine Dailey Dave Goodwin Mary Mattera Terry Ragosta Gary Snyder 
Sandy Blake Celeste Delpidio Julia Griffin Erma McNeal Rona Richmond Debra Stewart 
Claire Burke Deborah Downes John Kawadler Edith Medeiros Brian Roach Stephen Surette 
Alfonso Campbell Kay Ellis Katherine Kroen Jim Miller 





The Bureau of Pupil Services provides support ser- 
vices to students with special needs to help meet the 
requirements of the general academic program. Under the ; 
state's special education law, Chapter 766, students may / 

i receive a range of support services for academic and 
: physical needs until the age of 22 or until the student : 


receives a high school diploma. 


To receive services a student must first bereferred by 

a parent, teacher, counselor, advocate, or her/himself.To : 
begin the referral process, please consult any school psy- 
chologist or Houseadministrator. Ifappropriate, anevalu- ; 

: ation will be made of the student's learning strengths and } 
: weaknesses. Conducted by a professional team, the evalu- 
| ation takes approximately 45 days to complete. The team | 
then determines whether the student's needs can be met 
with modifications to the student's existing educational 


program or whether specific services are needed. 
If the student requires special support services, an 


individual educational plan (IEP) is written with student, ‘ 
parent, and staff input. The IEP specifies the student's } 
learning style, the types of special education services to be 
provided, the length of time for each service and the goals } 
and objectives for each service, and any modifications that 


Four special education program options exist for stu- 
dents whose education can best take place outside the 
general academic curriculum for the majority of the 
school day. Only students who have beenrecommended 
through the special education evaluation process are 
eligible for one of those program options. 


Option 1.- Job Skills Program - “QJ” modified academic 
classes. For students with mild to moderate special 
needs. Academic classes are available in language arts, 
social studies, math, science, health and career aware- 
ness. Students often participate in this option on a part 
time or full time basis for up to 6 years. 


Option 2 - Learning Disabilities Classroom Program - 
“QM” modified academic classes. For students with 
learning disabilities who have low-average to average 
academic ability in language arts, social studies and 
math. The goal is for the student to return to the general 
academic curriculum. Some students participate in this 
option on a part time or full time basis for up to 6 years. 


Option 3 - Crossroads Program - “QP” modified aca- 
demic classes. For students of low-average, average and 





Caetano Serpa 


: Special Education support services for students whose 
: educational program can best take place within the general : 
? academic curriculum include: i 


} Q006 Occupational Therapy—For students with sen- } 
i sorimotor difficulties which interfere with development of : 
; fine motor skills needed for prevocational or academic } 
i programs. H 
: Q007 Physical Therapy—For students with muscular ; 
: disabilities or physical mobility challenges. i 


Q008 Speech/Language Therapy—For students who have 
; been diagnosed as having serious language, voice, fluency, : 
} articulation, or hearing problems. ; 


Q009 Vision Services—For blind andpartially sighted stu- 
: dents in need of adaptive materials /specified equipment. i 


| Q010 Related Services—Other special education services 
; as described in the student's individual educational plan. 


; Q070 Resource Room—For students whose general level 
;_ of functioning is affected by delays in learning other than } 
; poor attendance. Services for students range in time from 
i monitor (Q070M) to direct, and willbestatedinthestudent’s : 
} individual educational plan (IEP). This serviceis also avail- : 


; able to students whose first language is French, Haitian / 


- | : bove-average ability who are unable to attend general ; 
are required of the student's general education program. } bs avetage y ; 8g Creole, Portuguese, or Spanish. H 
The IEP also includes information about plans for post- Taare Sop Se rete baie? Bi acount Q080 I Disabilitie i 
school transition for all students 16 years of age and older. } abs i Kewes : 


Three years prior to the expected date of graduation, or by i 
;  thestudent's 18th birthday, areferralmaybemadethrough | 
the Chapter 688 process to the vocational rehabilitation 


counselor. 


Chapter 688 is a law developed to provide a 2 year 
planning process for young adults with severe disabilities | 


who will lose their entitlement to special education upon 


graduation, or at the age of 22. This law creates a single ; 


{ point of entry into the adult human services system by 
| developing an individual transition plan (ITP) for every 
individual who is found eligible for Chapter 688 because 
she/he is disabled and will need on-going services and 
| Support. 






ies, math, science, health, and career awareness. Some 
classes are co-taught with a regular educator and special 
educator. The goal is for the student to return to the 
general academic curriculum. Some students partici- 
pate in this option on a part time or full time basis for up 
to 6 years. 


: Option 4 - Pre-Vocational Program - “QV” modified 
i academic classes. For students between the ages of 13 
and 22 who are developmentally delayed. This option 
focuses on di and reinforcing skills needed for 
daily living and for the work environment. 


i 
: 










For students with average or above-average ability whose 
learning problems are sensory and/or visual processing in 


nature. Service for students in time from monitor 
(Q080M) to direct, and will be stated in the student’s 
individual education plan (IEP). This service is also avail- 


; able to students whose first language is French, Haitian 


Creole, Portuguese, or Spanish. 


Q090 In-Class Academic Support 

Some Houses and programs offer educational classes co- 
taught by a regular educator and special educator. These 
classes are beneficial for the student who would otherwise 


i 
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COMMUNITY BASED LEARNING PROGRAM 


Z500 C.B.L.P. (Community Based Learning Program) 

This program provides students with the opportunity to select a community based 
internship experience, participate in classes held in the community, or to enroll in an 
academic college level course. Students who select internships may gain first-hand 
experience in their chosen field, investigate different types of careers, or use the 
community to enhance their academic skills. Students may also apply to take a college 
level course at a local college or university. 

If you sign up for Z500 CBLP internships, your placements will be set up at the end of 
your school day, two or three afternoons a week. The exact times will be developed 


GUIDANCE 


The Guidance Department offers a wide variety of services to students. One of its major 
goals is to help students make a smooth transition from elementary to high school. Afterwards 
the focus is on planning the high school program of study which best prepares students for their 
future education and careers. To address these student needs, counselors engage in such 
activities as: 

* teaching decision-making skills 
* holding informational sessions on courses, jobs and careers 
* coordinating special services for students to receive tutoring, testing, counseling, etc. 
* college counseling 
© drop-out prevention 
° scheduling and making course changes 
° drug, alcohol awareness education 
~ © health and personal issues discussions 
° study skills development, etc. 

Counselors will also run special counseling groups for specific student issues (i.e. divorce 
and stepfamilies, grieving, test anxiety, etc.) Counselors act as a link between the student and 
all of the programs that the school offers. They are liaisons for the school, the parents, the 
students and outside community agencies. 








GV02 Library Internship 
STAFF 

Director 

Sharon Hamer 


Librarian 
Shirley Nugent 
Janet Harris 
Barbara August 
Library Aides. 


with a grade of 80 or better 








according to the student’s schedule and the placement’s need. CBLP advisors will 
meet with youat the high school to help you select your particular program. The CBLP 
office is located in Room R242 in the Rindge Building. Their phone is 349-6793. 
Following isalist of careerinterest areas in which CBLP has beenableto place students. 
Below each area is a list of specific placements that have been used sometime in the 
recent past. This is by no means a complete accounting of opportunities through the 
program. Upon special application, some of the courses may carry curriculum credit 
toward graduation requirements. Staff members are willing to pursue any legitimate 


area that a student suggests. 
Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-Levelled 





STAFF Ginny McCabe (Career Resource Center) 
Gordon Axtman (House A) Cate McMahon (Student Service Center) 
Jacqueline Brown (Pilot School) Paula Monahan (Pilot School) 

Brian Downes (Rindge School of Tech'l Arts) Larry Poirier (Leadership School) 


Eleanor Farinato (Academy) Sally Ralph (Rindge School of Tech’l Arts) 


Sam Framondi (Academy) Jean Robinson (Fundamental School) 
Norma Garcia-Turner (Leadership School) Ralph Sennott (Fundamental School) 
Yvon Lamour (Academy) Kathy Wamness (House A) 





G070 Guidance Student Assistant 

If you want to workin the guidance office under the supervision of yourcounselor, you 
may wishto consider this course. You will work a certain number of periods per week. 
Some possibilities for your placement include helping out in the Career Resource 
Center, Student Service Center and Guidance offices. 

Credits yore Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year or Semester, Multi-Levelled, Prerequisite: Counselor 
Approval 


LIBRARY MEDIA 


The Library brings to the school a multiplicity of resources. The book collection has been carefully selected to support and augment 
classroom studies. The reference collection includes encyclopedias, atlases, general and specialized dictionaries, indexes, a pamphlet/ 
picture/map file, and back issues of periodicals (including microform), CD-ROMs, and on-line data searching (Dialog). 

The browsing area invites students to read for pleasure and to pursue their particular interests. 
Microcomputers give students and staff access to word processing, graphic programs, and computer-aided instruction. 

The librarian provides orientation and guidance in utilizing library resources in the Library, the Teachers’ Resource Center, and 
other libraries in the Boston/Cambridge area. Finally, the librarians work closely with the staff of the Teachers’ Resource Center to 
coordinate media services, including access to non-book materials and media production. 


This course is of value to anyone interested in going to college or in librarianship. The knowledge will be useful for any person 
planning on doing research because students will be trained in: 1) reference services (including use of the CD-ROM and on-line 
services, microforms, and specialized encyclopedias, dictionaries, and indexes); 2) media production (in conjunction with the 
T.R.C.); 3) previewing/recommendiag/ordering new books; 4) using the library’s word processing programs, New Print Shop, 
and PFS: First Publisher, and teaching their use to fellow students and staff; and 5) managing an expanding library / media center 
(programming, displays, circulation system, etc.). Limited to 2. . 

Credits: 5, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate, Prerequisite: At least one year of English, Social Studies,and Word Processing or Computer Science 


MCET 


Educational Technology and Distance Learning — The use of Educational 
Technology is evident across all areas of the curriculum at CRLS. Each department 
utilizes these tools to enhance student learning and to help acquire skills necessary to 
function in our Information Age. 

__ In addition, an exciting new opportunity comes to CRLS through MCET, the 
Massachusetts Corporation of Educational Telecommunications, which provides over 
900 hours per year of satellite programming to Massachusetts schools. MCET enables 
students to participate along with other students in the state in what has been called 
an “electronic classroom.” They can listen while students from Lexington, or Spring- 
field, or Plymouth ask questions of the instructor via phone and participate in an 
exchange of ideas with students across the state. All of this programming comes to 
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CRLS via satellite located on the roof of the school. 

MCET opportunities range from one time electronic field trips to full-fledged 
semester long courses for academic credit. Some courses have a fee attached; some are 
nationwide efforts with students from across the country; some put students in touch 
with celebrities; and some take students on electronic voyages to places they might 
never be able to “visit” otherwise. For example, current CRLS students have taken 
Creative Math, Creative Physics, The Human Genome, and the Tour de France of 
French language and culture. 

We have only begun to explore the possibilities this technology makes available to 
us! If you are interested in finding out more, the program guide for 94-95 is available 
through staff members in the TRC. 
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